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THE USE OF SELECTED T.A.T. CARDS AMONG ARAB 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS: A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY* 


Department of Psychology, American University of Beirut 


B 


Levon H. MELIKIAN 
P 


A. INTRODUCTION 


© 
The use ‘of the Thematic Apperception Test (T.A.T.) in cross-cultural 
research has recéntly been surveyed and evaluated ky. Lindzey (8). Its use 
has been justified under conditions in which no language barriers exist between 
examiner and subject, and when the analysis of the stories is concerned with 
specific clear-cut themes rather than with subtle and precise differences in 
meanings (8, p. 191). Another condition, however, becomes necessary if the 


-objective of using the test is to collect data for cross-cultural comparisons. 


For this’ purpose it is important to know whether the Ss from the cultural 
groups to be compared are familiar with the objects and symbols used in 
the picture, and whether they are responding essentially to the same stimulus 
configuration under the different cultural conditions. If these conditions are 
satisfied, one could then legitimately consider culture as the independent 
variable in explaining differences in the responses, of the groups concerned, 
on the T.A.T. 

Two Attempts will be made in this sfutly—the first to find out whether 
Arab "university students, attending the American University of Beirut, per- 
ceive the same social situations that are seen by' American Ss, in 10 selected 
T.A.T. cards—that is, whether these cards are of the same stimulus value 
for both groups. This will be determined by comparing the responses of Arab 
and American students on the following criteria: (a) identification of the 
sex of the figures in the T.A.T. Pictures, (2) relationships between the fig- 
ures, (c) attention paid to details, and (4) most frequent theme for each 
card. Here comparisons will be made with normative data for Americans 
published by Eron (2) and by Rosenzweig and Fleming (13). If similarities 
in the perception of the social situation in the cards is established for the two 
groups, a comparison of the themes appearing in the stories of our Ss on the.10. 
cards will be made with those published by Eron for Americans. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on July 23, 1963, and given prior publication 
in Accordance with our policy on cross-cultural research. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. 
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B. METHOD 
" 1. The Cards 


Ten pictures from the standardized T.A.T. set were selected for use in 
this study. They included the following: 3BM, 4, 5, 6BM, 9BM, 10, 12M, 
13MF, ard 17M. 

2. The Subjects 

‘The subjects included in the study were 60 Arab male students, 40 Moslems, 
and 20 Christians. The test was originally administered to 92 students taking 
a course in the Psychology of Adjustment at the American Uhiversity of 
Beirut. Only one of the 92 refused to take the test. The 32 who were ex- 
cluded were either women students, males of non-Arab origin, or "students 
known to have sought psychological help.,As far as is known all of the Ss 
were normal. The average age of these students was 21.2 years. Over half 
of the subjects came from Lebanon; the remainder, mainly from Jordan and 
Syria; and a few, from Iraq and Bahrain. Table 1 shows the national and 
religious distribution of the Ss. 


TABLE 1 
d NATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS DISTRIBUTION OF ARAB Ss 
5o Lebanon Jordan Syria Iraq Bahrain "Total 
Moslems 11 13 10 3 3 40- 
Christians 13 5 2 — — 20 
"Total 24 18 12 1 3 60 


LUNCUTO THREE TT “TORBE ok ET ай 
3. Administration 


The tests were administered individually. Murray’s (13) instructions 
were first read to each 8 in Arabic and then in English. $ was given the option 
to tell his stories in either language. Over 80 per cent of the Ss spoke in 
Arabic. A simultaneous translation was made and hand recorded by the 
writer. Whenever there was any doubt, the Arabic story was taken down 
verbatim and translated later. The limitations of this method are recognized, 
and it is quite possible that some of the finer distinctions and nuances were 
missed. The writer is confident, however, that the main themes as well as the 
descriptions of mood were adequately recorded. Ф 


4. Analysis 


The sexual identification given to the figures, the relationship ascribed 
to them, as well as the attention paid to details were recorded for each 
picture. Eron’s method of thematic analysis (3) was used for the 600 stories. 
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This method was chosen because “it is actually merely a counting procedure, 
with a minimal judgemental function—a theme is either present or not and 
the sole criterion is the statement of the subject” (3, p. 4). This was done to 
find out the themes most commonly found in the stories on each card. The 
thematic analysis resulted in 199 themes on the 10 cards, with several themes 
occurring on more than one card. , 


C. CULTURAL BACKGROUND 


Due to, the fact that material on the Arab and American cultures is 
available elsewhere, this section will be brief. The reader is referred. to 
the works of Coon (2), Patai (15, 16), and Lynd (9), as well as to an inter- 
esting comparison of the two cultures by Gardner (4), an American sociolo- 
gist who has lived in the Arab World for many years. 


f. The Arab Culture 


In spite of its heterogeneity, the КИНЕ ot the Arabs is known for its 
authoritarian characteristics, "which are reflected in its interpersonal relation- 
ships, its institutional life, and its centralized government services (7). The 
changing extended traditional family with all its implications for, and restric- 
tions on, the freedom of its members is still felt. The father is generally still 
considered the main figure of authority, while the nfother occupies a secondary 
position. Women are seeking emancipation from a double standard which 
puts limitations on their behavior. It is a culture in which there is no con- 
tinuum ef evaluation, where values and pfitterns of behavior are dichotomized 
into right and wrong, permitted and forbidden (5). It is a culture that is 
undergoing change not only in its urban areas but among the nomad Beduins 
as well. Among Arab university students, exposure to higher education is 
negatively correlated with their adherence to the authoritarian characteristics 
of their culture (11). 


2. The American Culture 


In contrast to the Arab culture, the American culture is characterized by 
its emphasis on individualism, freedom and equality. It is a culture in which 
the smal] conjugal family is the rule rather than the exception, a culture in 
which, especially among the white middle class, the mother tends to be the 
dominant figure of authority. It is a culture that does not encourage the 
direct expression of hostility, and does not teach its members to relate 
themselves to authority figures without experiencing discomfort. It provides 
its members with opportunities for individual expression, encourages initiative, 
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and puts a premium on independence training to a much greater degree than 
does the Arab culture. Equality among the sexes is an established fact, with 
men at times having to face strong competition from women. Even though 
these values may not be fully implemented at times, they are continuously 
verbalized and propagated. 


D. RzsuLTS AND Discussion 
1. The Social Situation 
The results pertaining to the four criteria for determining whether Arabs 


and Americans perceive the same social situation in the selected cards will be 
discussed first. "These results are shown in Tables 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


» 


TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY OF THE SEXUAL CONFUSION OF FIGURES BY ARABS AND AMERICANS 
Arabs е; Americans 
(N(= 60) (М = 27) 
Сага f f 
3BM 20 46 
4 a ы 
5 -— 1 
6BM e — — 
8BM 3 3 
9BM У — B 
10 12 3 
12M 8 9 
13FM — = 
17BM — — 
"Total Vio hag © 62 
Proportion of total identifications 7.2% 8.2% 


а. Sex identification. Table 2 shows the frequency with which the sex 
ascribed to the figures by Murray (13) is reversed both by our Ss and those 
of Eron (3). Such distortions occur on cards 3BM, 8BM, 10 and 12M for 
both groups, except for the distortion on card 5, reported by Eron but not 
occurring in the responses of our Ss. Our Ss make a total of 43 distortions 
as compared to 62 by Eron’s. Considering the total number of stories told by 
each group, we find that our Ss reversed the sex of the figure in 7.2 per cent 
of their stories as against 8.2 per cent of Eron’s Ss. In terms of the total, the 
two groups do not appear to differ from each other. Some differences on two 
cards, however, are worth noting. On card 3BM, our Ss correctly identify 
the sex of the figure in 67 per cent of their stories as compared to 49 per 
cent for Eron’s Ss (3) and 44 per cent for those of Rosenzweig and Fleming 
(17). We can therefore see that the discrepancy between Murray’s designa- 
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tion of the figure and that of the Arab Ss is less than the discrepancy between 
Murray’s and the Americans’ in whose culture the test was standardized. 
Another interesting difference between Arabs and Americans occurs on card 
10. On the right side of this picture is seen a young woman who is leaning 
her head against a man’s shoulder. According to Murray, the figure on the 
left is generally seen as a male ande that to the right as a female. Fifteen 
per cent of our Ss misidentified the man, and described the figures as two 
women, and 5 per cent misidentified the woman and described the figures as 
two males: This frequency of distortion by our Ss on this card is four times 
larger than that of the Americans, and may be due to cultural differences. 
In the Arab culture, bodily contact between members,of the sexes is condoned 
only when the two either are married or strongly related. This is reflected in 
the 34 per cent of our Ss who identified the figures as married, and the 14 per 
cent who identified them ag parent and child of the opposite sex. In the 
remaining 32 per cent who identified, the figures correctly, the respondents 
were critical of the situation and described it as tense and fraught with 
the danger of the couple being discovered or criticized. Sensuality and bodily 
contact among the Arabs are condoned only under certain conditions. Hence 
the 20 per cent distortions on the part of биг Ss may have been a rejection 
of relationships that are punished by the culture. 

Insofar as the correct identification of the sex of the figures is concerned, 
one can say that in the main the two groups do not differ from each other. 
They appear to reverse Murray’s identification to the same extent when the 
whole set of cards is concerned, Differencés between the two groups appear 
only on cards 3BM and 10. In terms of Murray’s identifications, the Amer- 
icans err more frequently on the first card and the Arabs on the second. 

b. Relationships between figures. Table 3 shows the frequency with which 
certain social rare and identifications are attributed to the figures in 
the pictures. The figures for the American groups are incomplete, either 
because the cards used by us were not used by Rosenzweig, or because these 
specific relationships were not identified in the norms published by Eron (3). 
However, from the themes reported by Eron (3) on cards 4 and 6BM, 
one can see the figures described as "husband and wife" and “mother and 
son," respectively. Such identifications are similar to those expected to occur 
frequently in stories elicited by these cards by Murray (13), Henry (5, p. 
51), and Stein (18). 

At least on cards 4 and 6BM the identifications of our Ss are very close to 
those of Rosenzweig's. Interesting differences between the two groups appear 
on cards 8BM and 9BM. On 8BM nearly three times as many Arabs as 
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Americans describe as father and son the young man in the foreground and 
the man lying in the back. This is probably due to the fact that the relation- 
ship between our Ss and their fathers is not only very important, but also 
tense. There is much “unfinished business,” to borrow an expression from 
Symmonds (19), between our Ss and their fathers, business which is safely 
projected onto this card. Other interesting differences appear on card 9BM. 
More Americans than Arabs identify the figures on this card as laborers, 
while more Arabs identify them as soldiers. The “work clothes” with which 


TABLE 3 р 
RELATIONS ASCRIBED TO FIGURES IN PICTURES BY ARABS AND AMERICANS 
- Americans 
D Arabs Eron* Rosenzweig 
Card Relationship 
4 Husband and wife 42% 50%** 38% 
5 Mother 58% 40%** — 
6BM Mother and son 9 95% 79% 92% 
8BM Father and son 47% 17% — 
9BM Labourers 30% ^ 55% — 
Soldiers 2896 1596 — 
Thieves, outlaws 17% 29% — 
"Travellers, scouts : 18% — -— 
Negroes Ü — 7% — 
10 Married couples 3406 — 48% 
Unmarried couples 33% — — 
"Total 67% 41% 48% 
12M Peers or brothers 17% 3% — 
13MF Husband and wife 23% ЕБ 24% 
Father and daughter, or 
Mother and son 1 12% 1.3% ست‎ 
Student 35% — 2296 


te Includes only Eron's noahospitalized Ss. 

** Does not appear in Eron's analysis, but estimated from themes in which the 
identifications appear. 

Note: All frequencies are in rounded percentages. 
the figures are dressed may have accounted for this. In the Middle East, 
labourers do not generally wear any special work clothes. Special clothes or 
uniforms are worn only by soldiers or other law-enforcement agents. Hence the 
difference between the two groups. Another difference appears in the exclu- 
sive use of certain categories by one group, but not by the other. None of 
our Arab Ss identifies the figures as Negroes, while none of the Americans 
describes the figuers as travellers. Here again cultural factors seem to be 
responsible. In the first instance, Negroes do not form a part of the psycho- 
logical field of the Arab. In the second case, the travellers are described as 
travelling on foot, a method of travelling which is still common in certain 
parts of the Arab world but nonexistent in the U.S.A. The relatively high 
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frequency of 35 per cent of our Ss who describe the figure in 13MF as a 
student is a little higher than the frequency of 22 per cent reported by 
Rosenzweig (17), and an indication that our Ss, who were students, tended 
to identify with the figure in the card. 


TABLE 4 
FREQUENCY* OF RESPONSE TO DETAILS BY ARABS AND AMERICANS 
Arabs Americans 
Card Details Í Eron’s** Rosenzweig 

3BM “e Gun 38% 43% 28% 
4 Picture in background 23% 43% 50% 

5 Books 7% — — 

. Flowers 8% ® — — 

6BM — =o — = 
8BM Gun ^ 45% 24% 62% 

Location of wound 8% 4% — 

. 9BM Number of men mentioned 23% 14% — 

Hat 28% — — 

10 — Я — — — 

12M = = T — 
13FM Books i 30% 13% 22% 
Bed or couch 25% — 28% 
17M Muscles 35% 24% 28% 

Nudity « 9% 8% — 

* All frequencies are in rounded percentages. 
** Only Eron's 75 nonhospitalized Ss. . 


с. Attention to details. Table 4 shows the extent to which our Ss and the 
American Ss pay attention to details on the seven cards in which details 
appear. ‘If we compare the same details fnentioned by Eron’s Ss and those 
mentioned by our Ss on the same cards, we find a total of 120 for Eron and 
111 for our Ss; when these frequencies are considered as proportions of the 
total number of stories for each group, our Ss tend to pay possibly more 
attention to details. Details appear in 18.3 per cent of the stories of our Ss 
and in 16 per cent for Eron. In fact some details, like the books and flowers 
on card 5 and the hat on card 9BM, do not appear in the reports of either 
Eron or Rosenzweig. These are not included in the total of 111 details of 
our Ss referred to above. On the basis of this one can say that the Arab 
university students react to the details in the T.A.T. cards as frequently as 
do American Ss. This is important, especially since details are considered to 
be of some significance in interpretation of the T.A.T. 

d. Main themes. Table 5 shows the most frequent theme in the stories 
of our Ss, and the rank order of the same theme in the stories of Eron's Ss, ' 
or» each of the cards. As will be seen from this table, the two groups agree 
on the rank order of the first theme on seven cards. The rank order of 
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correlation between the rankings of the two groups is .69. This shows that 
the stories of both our Arab Ss and Eron’s Americans have much in common, 
specially in terms of their main themes. 

The results discussed above indicate that the responses of our Arab Ss 
do not differ from the results that have been published for American Ss on the 


> 
TABLE 5 

MAIN THEME IN STORIES TOLD BY ARAB SS AND RANK OF SAME THEME FOR AMERICANS 
Card Theme Americans 
3BM Suicide 3 
4 Pressure from parent 1 
5 » Curiosity FN 
6BM Pressure from parent 1 
8BM Illness or death of parent 3 
9BM Retirement > 1 
10 Hypnosis 1 
13MF Guilt or remorse a 1 
17M Curiosity 3 7 

* Eron’s nonhospitalized Ss. з 


four criteria considered essential for determining whether or not responses are 
being made to the same stimulus situation. In view of this, we can consider 
the 10 T.A.T. cards used in this study to be of the same stimulus value to 
both Arab and American uaiversity students. This would make the use of these 
cards for cross-cultural comparsions between Arab and American university 
students legitimate and justifiable. 


> 


2. Cross-Cultural Comparison 


Having satisfied the conditions set by Lindzey for the use of the TAT. 
for cross cultural comparisons, and having established that Arab and American 
Ss perceive the same social situation in the T.A.T. cards, we will now 
proceed to the second objective of this paper, i.e., to compare the themes 
on which our Arab Ss differ significantly from the Americans. 

Table 6 shows the 19 themes on which significant differences occur be- 
tween the two groups. It shows the card on which the themes occur, the 
frequency for each group, the value of chi square and its level of significance. 
From this table we can see that six of the 19 themes appear on more than 
one card, leaving 13 different themes on which the two groups differ. The 
differences will be discussed in terms of the cultural variable. Since the stories 
of the American Ss were not available to the writer, the stories told by our 
Arab Ss will be emphasized. E 

The themes will be discussed in the order in which they appear on Table 6. 
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a. Jealousy of partner. This theme occurs on card 4BM, and was scored 
whenever the man in the story was jealous when his partner paid attention 
to others. The difference between the two groups was significant at the .01 
level of confidence. It occurred more frequently in the stories of our Arab Ss. 
In the stories told by our Ss, the man is more often jealous when he is 
identified as the husband of the woman than when no such identification is 
made. He generally becomes jealous when he sees his wife speaking to or 
looking at another man, or being admired by him. Even though the suspected 
relationship does not go beyond this level, jealousy is turned into suspicion 

° 


ТАВГЕ 6 
THEMES ON WHICH ARABS AND AMERICANS DIFFER SIGNIFICANTLY 
و‎ A — —— 
Arabs Amegicans 
Card Theme a 1 Í x Sig. level 
4BM Jealousy of partner A 16 5 10.15 01 
5BM Curiosity 40 31 8.5 .01 
Parental concern Q3 9 9.27 01 
6BM Death or illness of 
Parent Q 17 8 6.94 01 
8BM . Death or illness of 
Parent 28 14 12.1 001 
Death or illness of ё 
central character 18 11 4.65 0$ 
Aggression from 
Environment 16 6. 8.5 01 
Sad reminiscence 12 5 5.38 05 
War-revolution 9 22 3.87 .05 
Aspiration 11 41 18.58 .001 
9BM Generalized restriction 30 5 32.5 .001 
*Exhaustion 22)%• 1 8.7 .01 
War-revolution 13 7 4.01 .05 
10BM Reunion with partner 16 6 8.5 01 
12М Retirement 18 a$ 8.01 01 
Illness or death of 
central character 13 5 6.4 02 
17BM Curiosity 23 6 18.18 001 
Aspiration 17 4 13.42 .001 
Death or illness of 
central character 17 6 9.7 01 


and hostility towards her and towards the other man. Very often he finds 
that his suspicion is without foundation, and then he feels regret. It is im- 
portant ќо note that the man of whom he is jealous is not included in the 
actual picture, but is introduced by the respondent himself. Such introduc- 
tions may be interpreted as an indication of conflict with these persons (1, 
р. 35). Accordingly it may indicate that some of our Arab $$ are in conflict 
with other men in situations which involve a heterosexual relationship. 
This tends to occur in spite of the strong intimate relationships between 
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peers of the same sex, a relationship which at times is stronger than that 
between immediate members of the family (12). This closeness however, 
appears to become vulnerable when women are involved. The preservation 
of one’s honor, which in the culture is strongly linked to sex and shame, 
becomes of paramount importance. It may be highly probable that some of 
our Arab Ss feel insecure and unsure of themselves in relation to the opposite 
sex. Even though this insecurity may be a general characteristic of youth, 
it seems to be more marked in the case of our Arab Ss than it is with Eron’s 
Americans. This becomes clearly understood when we realize that our Ss 
live in a culture which puts a premium on masculinity, which advocates 
a double standard of behavior for men and women, and which until very 
recently insisted on the segregation of the sexes. 4 

b. Curiosity. This theme occurs on cards 5, 12, and 17BM and is scored 
whenever the hero in the story is “wondering about continuation of an object, 
content of a room . . . desires to observe, inquire, explore, investigate or 
acquire facts” (3, p. 35). It occurs more frequently in the stories of our Arab 
Ss than in those of Eron’s Americans, but the difference is significant only 
on cards 5 and 17BM. It is significant at the .01 and .001 levels of confidence 
respectively. On the basis of these results one cannot say that Arabs are 
more curious than Americans. All that we can say is that they tend to be more 
curious under certain conditions. З 

In card 5 the woman, who is generally identified as a mother ог older 
woman, is curious about what is going on in the room. In the stories she 
is curious about the behavior of her>children, who are generally said.to be in 
the room. She wants to find out whether they are behaving properly or whether 
they are in need of help. Even though curious, she is at the same time con- 
cerned about their welfare. She is described as being watchful and curious as 
to whether “her son is studying or looking at immoral pictures," whether 
“he is resting or indulging in illicit sexual behavior.” One may interpret 
this theme as a fear, on the part of our Ss, of being caught off guard—as if 
they are concerned whether their social behavior is in agreement with their 
own culture and upbringing. When we consider the wide educational gap 
that separates our Ss from their parents, and consider the effects of exposure 
to new ideas and ways of behavior at the university, such concern „and the 
anxiety which accompanies it becomes more understandable. 

The curiosity on card 17BM is of a different kind. Here the hero himself 
is searching and looking for answers that will help him relate more adequately 
to his environment and his peers. This curiosity is strongly related to his 
aspirations for the future and to ways and means of achieving them. 
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In summing up this theme, we can say that there are strong indications of 
the possibility that Arab Ss are more concerned about the appropriateness of 
their own behavior vis-à-vis their upbringing than are American Ss, that 
they are also concerned about their ability to reach their newly discovered 
goals without coming into conflict with tradition and its guardians. 

c. Parental concern. This theme occurred only on card 5, and was scored 
whenever the parent was described as being worried over the physical or 
mental well-being of the child (3). It occurred more frequently in the stories 
of our Ss than in those of Eron, the difference being significant at the .01 
level of confidence. In spite of her curiosity about her child's behavior dis- 
cussed above, the mother is also described as being guccoring and concerned. 
In one-quarter of the cases the mother is spoken of as “afraid” or “fright- 
ened,” a possible indication that, the majority of our Ss have no fear of 
maternal punishment. Her suspicions and demands are often stated in the 
stories to be in the interest of her child's welfare. The mother, according to 
Najarian, is the preferred parent (14). At times she is the buffer between 
father and son, and at other times a go-between. She is the one who is re- 
spected and loved, but not often feared. 

d. Illness or death of parent. This themë occurs on cards 6BM and 8BM. 
It is more frequent in the stories of Arabs than of Americans, and the dif- 
ference is significant at the .01 and .001 levels of ‘confidence respectively. In 
40 out of the 45 times in which the theme occurs in the stories, it is the 
father who either dies or is ill—a possible indication of the degree of hostil- 
ity which is felt towards the father and 1% expressed only in fantasy. In card 
6BM, the father is not included in the picture but is introduced by the 
respondent—a possible indication that he is a "figure with whom one is in 
conflict. For in an authoritarian culture like that of our Arab Ss, the father 
is the final aufhority whose word is law, and whose wishes and demands 
should be carried out. According to Najarian, Arab college students of both 
sexes describe their father as being a "strong, respectful person, somewhat 
nervous and rather demanding from wife and children, but also one who 
works hard for the welfare of the family" (14). 

Since the culture does not condone the expression of any form of hostility 
towardsethe parents—especially the father—such feelings are either suppressed 
or displaced. Since the father may at times symbolize the culture and its 
authority, hostility to the culture can also be displaced on to the father. If 
we can interpret the reference made to the gun by 23 of our Ss on card 8BM 
as awareness of hostile feelings, we may be able to conclude that their hostil- 
ity is not deep-seated. 
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е. Illness or death of central character. This theme occurs on cards 8BM, 
12M and 17BM. It is more frequent in the stories of our Ss than those of 
Eron, and the difference is significant at the .05, .02 and .001 levels of 
confidence for each card respectively. This theme is again scored whenever the 
central character in the story is either ill or dies. The central character 
is the one who is neither peer, partner, parent nor sibling. This theme is in all 
probability our indication of displaced hostility, for in this case the character 
dies more often than he recovers, and in their stories our Ss do not show any 
guilt or anxiety, nor do they express annoyance with or rejection of the 
card, as is the case at times with card 8BM on which the father theme 
appears. The explanation for the high incidence of this theme is similar to 
that of the preceding theme. The frequency is an indication of suppressed 
revolt, primarily against figures of authority or against the culture and its 
adult surrogates. 

f. Aspiration. This theme occurs on cards 8BM and 17BM. The frequency 
is higher for the American Ss on card 8BM and for the Arabs on card 17BM. 
The difference in both cases is significant at the .001 level of confidence. The 
theme is scored whenever the hero is dreaming about or hoping for the 
future, or is determined to reach*a goal (3). These results are interesting 
because they indicate that Ss in both groups have some aspirations for future 
goals, but that such aspirations appear only under certain conditions. Since 
nine of the 11 Arab Ss who express this theme on card 8BM do not include 
the illness and death themes in their stories, and since 17 out of the 18 who 
elicit this theme оп card 17BM do not express the death and illness theme, 
one is tempted to consider the possibility of an inverse relationship between 
aspiration and hostility. It seems highly probable that our Arab Ss are so 
concerned about the immediate handling of their hostility, which is apparently 
directed against authority figures on whom they are fully dependent, that 
they have few resources left for thinking about the future or aspiring to reach 
certain goals. It is not that our Arab Ss lack ambition, but that they are 
temporarily inhibited. To be able to aspire and to think for the future, one 
must be free from hostility and the anxiety which goes with it. It is possible 
that some of our Ss perceive their fathers as barriers between them and 
their goals. The father must be removed, at least symbolically, before these 
goals are realized. But, as we have seen, direct expression is not condoned 
because, even in fantasy about it, anxiety is aroused which may in turn 
inhibit aspirations. Thus, when the social situation does not arouse hostility, 
as in card 17BM, our Ss are free enough to think and to plan for their 
future. 
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g. Aggression from environment. This theme occurs on card 8BM, and is 
more frequent in the responses of our Arab Ss. The difference between the 
Arabs and the Americans is significant at the .01 level of confidence, In 13 
out of the 16 times in which it occurs in the Stories, it is related in one way 
or another to the themes of illness or death. In the three remaining stories 
it is expressed as a dream or an accident. Harm comes to the individual 

_ either from impersonal sources, such as accidents or diseases, or more fre- 
quently from people who are out to rob him or harm him if he resists them. 
Since Arab college students are known to score significantly higher than 
Americans on the authoritarian scale (11), it is probable that they view 
their environment as a “jungle” in the sense used by Maslow (10)—an 
environment which is “dangerous, threatening, оё at least punishing.” It may 
also be a reflection of the unsettled social and political conditions in the 
countries from which they gome—countries in which change may endanger 
not only one’s life, but one’s social pasition and wealth. 

h. War and revolution. This theme appears on card 8BM. It occurs more 
frequently in the stories of the American Ss on card 8BM, and more frequently 
with the Arab Ss on card 9BM. In both cases the difference is significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. These differences are in all probability a function 
of the social situation portrayed in the card as well as of the period during 
which the Ss were tested. From Eron’s normative data (3, p. 40), it appears 
that on card 8BM the themes were about war only; revolution is added 
only on card 9BM. It is quite conceivable that Eron’s Ss had either gone 
through ethe war experience or were sdmewhat involved in the American 
military buildup which preceded the Korean War, an experience which is 
somewhat alien to our Ss. However, when the*theme occurs with our Ss, it 
is primarily concerned with revolution, a theme with which they are greatly 
familiar. In théir attempt to evaluate the social and political conditions in 
their countries, some of our Arab Ss not only considered revolution as a 
possible means for change, but also may have actively advocated it or even 
Participated in it. At least most of them were involved in it in more than 
one way. It is the revolution theme that dominates their stories on both cards. 
If the war-and-revolution theme may be an expression of hostility against 
an unaceeptable situation, a situation in which there is collective involvement 
and possible catastrophe, then it is applicable to our Ss. Youth is generally 
rebellious, but Arab youths within the last decade have been so discontented 
with their institutions that some of these young people see no hope for change 
except through revolution. 

i. Sad reminiscences. This theme occurs again on card 8BM. Arab responses 
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are more frequent than American responses, and the difference is significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. The theme was scored whenever the hero in 
the story appears discontented with his memories. The memories are sad and 
depressing. It is difficult to account for this group difference except by relating 
it to some of the experiences of the Arab people before the data for this study 
were collected. To most of our Arab Ss, irrespective of their religious back- 
ground, the experience of the Arabs in Palestine and its consequent loss were 
humiliating. Some of our Ss were involved directly in this, and it is in their 
stories that this theme can generally be detected. The difference may also be 
due to the possibilities of an unhappy childhood under an authoritarian 
system. Many demands are placed on the Arab child which are deliberately 
aimed to restrict him, break him into the culture, and inculcate in him obedi- 
ence and respect for the adult. These twp explanations are suggested only 
as possibilities to account for the differences between the two groups. 

j. Generalized restriction. This theme occurs on card 9BM, and is more 
frequent in the stories of our Ss than in those of Eron’s. The difference is 
significant at the .001 level of confidence, and is scored wherever the envi- 
ronment is perceived as “frustrating because of its backwardness, danger, lack 
of opportunity and hopelessness of life in it” (3, p. 36). The stories told by 
our Ss are full of such perceptions. There is a strong desire of the hero to 
leave, to start a new life; and to seek new opportunities. Those who leave, 
succeed. One must fight, if need be, but one can also be realistic about the 
situation by moving away. It is as if our Ss symbolically desire to escape, but 
are torn between personal ambitiers and loyalty to their group. 

k. Exhaustion. This theme occurs on card 9BM, and is more frequent in 
the stories told by the Arab Ss. The difference is significant at the .01 level of 
confidence, and the theme is scored when the figures are described as having 
over-exerted themselves. In the stories, the exhaustion result$ from fighting, 
working, travelling, and in generally coping with the environment and the 
probabilities of living. It seems that some of our Ss, living in a traditional 
culture which imposes many limitations and restrictions on them, may literally 
get exhausted from attempting to cope with it and overcome its barriers. Half 
of our Ss who are described as exhausted perceive their environment as being 
generally restrictive; some fight back while others give in. * 

1. Retirement. This theme occurs in the stories on cards 9BM and 12BM. 
Significant differences in its frequency between Arab and Americans occur 
only on card 12M, the difference being at the .01 level of confidence. The 
theme is scored whenever the hero, who in this card is the young man, is 
described as sleeping or resting but not exhausted. Retirement is generally 
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interpreted as an indication of passivity and, in this context, it is passivity in 
relation to the adult figure. In spite of this passivity, there is, however, an 
attempted resistance to adult interference in the stories, and a desire to be 
left alone to handle one’s problems. In a sense, it is a desire to get away from 
under the influence and domination of adults. In spite of this desire, there 
is a craving for a closer relationship, with adults, especially fathers, but on 
the condition that individuality is not curtailed. While resting, the figures 
are generally thinking about some of their problems vis-à-vis adult figures. 

m. Reunion with partner. This theme occurs on card 10, and is more 
frequent in the Arab than in the American stories, The difference is significant 
at the .01 level of confidence. The theme is scored whenever the hero is 
described’ as returning to his partner after a perigd of absence. In 15 out of 
the 17 times in which this theme occurs, it is of a husband returning to his 
wife. The departure from partner is much more pronounced when the couple 
is not described as being married, for under this condition the man is under 
no obligation to return. The husband in the stories is returning after a long 
absence in search of a future.*He is missed by his wife, but such feelings are 
rarely, if ever, attributed to the man. 

The theme of departure and reunion is ове which our Ss have in all prob- 
ability borrowed from their environment. For some of them, it is a projection 
of their own situation. In Lebanon, particularly in*rural areas, the husband 
leaves his wife and children and emigrates in search of a living. He maintains 
contact, sends regular remittances, occasionally returns to visit his family, 
and quite often comes back only when heeis ready to retire. His wife rarely 
joins him, but generally, when his sons grow up, they follow in his footsteps. 
There are many university students, known to the writer, who grew up with- 
out having seen or known their fathers except through letters and pictures. 
"These students felt the security of having a father who supplied their material 
needs, and hoped that some day he would return to them. The theme 
may also indicate the cultural taboo against separation and divorce. Since there 
is no civil marriage in the Arab World, divorce is not easily accepted. It is 
rare among the Christians and, though easier among the Moslems, its incidence 
is not so high as one would anticipate. As far as the writer knows, only 
two of our Arab Ss come from a broken home. 


E. Summary AND CONCLUSION 


An attempt was made to determine whether Arab and American university 
students respond similarly to the same stimulus situation depicted in 10 
selected T.A.T. cards. The test was administered to 60 Arab undergraduate 
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male students at the American University of Beirut. Forty of the Ss were 
Moslems and 20 were Christians. The responses of the Arab students were 
analyzed and compared with published results for Americans. Comparisons 
were made on four criteria which were considered to be important indicators 
of responses to the same stimuli: identification of the sex of the figures, 
relationships ascribed to the figures, attention paid to details, and most fre- 
quent theme for each card. 

There was no difference between the two groups in the frequency of 
incorrect identification of the sex of the figure. The same categories were 
used by both groups to indicate the relationships between the figures. Some 
variations, however, were found in the frequencies of each category. These 
differences were discussed,in terms of cultural variables. Arab’ Ss paid 
slightly more attention to details than did American Ss, while the rank- 
order correlation between the two groups for the most frequent theme for 
each card was .69. In view of the above findings, one may consider the 10 
selected cards to be of equal stimulus value to both Arab and American 
university students. 

Having established that the 10 cards were of equal stimulus value to 
both Arab and American Ss, a^comparison was made of the frequency of 
themes found in the stories of both groups. Significant differences, ranging 
from the .001 to the .05 level, were found for 13 themes. These differences 
were discussed primarily in terms of the cultural background of our Arab Ss. 
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CONCEPTIONS OF MENTAL HEALTH IN SEVERAL ASIAN 
AND AMERICAN GROUPS*? 


Department of Psychology, University of Hawaii 


FALAK THAveER, ABE ARKOFF, AND LEONARD ELKIND 


A. PROBLEM 


In recent years there has been a heightened interest in mental health and 
mental illness. Workers have been endeavoring to rethink these concepts and 
to arrive at a better understanding of the nature, cfuses, and treatment of 
problems in this area. At the same time, there Has been concern about the 
ideas that the general public may håve about mental problems. 

In a recent study, Nunnally (4) measured the conceptions of mental 
health held by groups of American experts and laymen. He found that the 
experts were in relatively good,agreement as to the information that the public 
should be given about mental health and illness. However, the public itself 
was found to be relatively unsure and uninformed about this area. 

Examination of the research literature shows that little is known about 
ideas of mental health extant in other countries. Despite increasing attempts 
to create an international perspective on problems of mental health, consistent 
approaches have been seriously lacking. Opler (5) underscores this point 
and laments that existing studies have been scattered and inconclusive. 

In the present investigation, an attempt was made to broaden the perspec- 
tive on mental health by extending the work done by Nunnally to some non- 
American populations. Specifically, the study was designed to show the 
extent to which groups of students from four Asian countries shared the 
conceptions of mental health expressed by a comparable American student 
group and by a group of American psychologists. 


B. METHOD 


Six groups of subjects were employed in the study. 
Five groups (representing four Asian countries and the United States) 
were gradfiate students enrolled in the East-West Center of the University 
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of Hawaii. These groups were composed of 19 Chinese (12 males, 7 females), 
21 Japanese (13 males, 8 females), 19 Filipinos (10 males, 9 females), 15 
Thais (7 males, 8 females), and 24 Americans (8 males, 16 females). Inso- 
far as possible, the student groups were matched for age and educational 
background, and no student with a major interest in psychology was included. 
The ages of the students ranged from 22 to 32 years with a mean age of 25.8 
years, and the number of years of education subsequent to high school ranged 
from four to eight years with a mean of 5.0 years of graduate study. 

The sixth group was composed of 20 counseling and clinical psychologists. 
All of the members of this group were males, held the Ph.D. degree, and 
were members of the Hawaii Psychological Association. 

The instrument which was used in the study to measure conceptions of 
mental health was the final 60-item form of the questionnaire devised by 
Nunnally. For each item of the questionnaire the subject is asked to indicate 
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his extent of agreement or disagreement on a seven-point scale. Some sample 
items are: “The mentally ill pay little attention to their personal appearance." 
“People who keep themselves occupied with pleasant thoughts seldom become 
mentally ill.” 

Through factor analysis, Nunnally (3) found that the items of the ques- 
tionnaire represented 10 factors. In the present study the remaining items have 
been combined into an eleventh (miscellaneous) category. 
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C. RESULTS 


‘The mean item score for each group of subjects on each factor of the 
questionnaire and for the questionnaire as a whole are presented in Table 1. 
Graphic representation of the data for each factor is made in Figure 1. 

"The data of the investigation were evaluated through analysis-of-variance 
techniques. Since sex as a variable was not controlled—the clinical group was 
entirely composed of males and the sexes were unequally represented in each 
of the student groups—a two-way analysis of variance was calculated for 
the latter groups through the technique of unweighted means. Although the 
sex interaction proved to be significant, it was ordinal in nature, indicating 
that the relationship between the dependent variable and the experimental 
variables was not reversed. Consequently, the scores of the separate sexes 
were combined within each ethnic group of subjects, and the scores of 
these groups and the psychologists were treated by a simple analysis of 
variance. The results of this analysis appear in Table 2, and indicate that 
the difference in scores among the several groups is statistically significant. 


TABLE 2 
One-Way ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Source $$ а} MS F $ 
Treatment 49605.65 5 9921.13 19.57 «.01 
Error 56773.11 112 506.90 


In order to determine the locus of the differences, ¢ tests were determined 
following the Tukey method (7). The results of this analysis are» indicated 
in Table 3. As the table shows, there is no statistically significant difference 
in scores between the two American groups nor between the four Asian 
groups, but each of the American groups is significantly different from each 
of the Asian groups. , 


D. Discussion 


The results of the study indicated that the Asian students were in greater 
agreement with the items of the questionnaire than were the American 
subjects. Why? One possibility is that the Asians had a general set to agree 
or acquiesce, and this served to influence their scores. In devising his, question- 
naire, Nunnally was alert to the possible influence of an acquiescence-response 
set or style, but his investigations led him to believe that such a set was not 
an important influence in the populations with which he was dealing. 


It is possible that an acquiescence set was operating among the Asian 
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subjects of the present investigation. In a previous study involving a similar 
group of foreign students, Milstein, Chunn, and Dole (2) found that such 
subjects checked more items of a research instrument than did a comparable 
group of American subjects. The investigators concluded that the foreign 
students might be “more agreeable” in responding to inventory items, or that 
“simple good manners” might have led these students to adjust their ideas 
to what they may have felt were the ideas of their host. 

Another possible explanation for the results may relate to the fact that 
psychology in general and the mental health movement in particular appear to 
be better developed in the United States than in the Asian countries. In 
Japan, for example, even with considerable recent growth, clinical psychology, 
counseling, and psychotherapy lag considerably behind the West (6). It may 
be that the Asian subjects, ‘relatively lacking in knowledge and sophistication, 
felt a greater neutrality or a lesser license to disagree with the items, while 
the American subjects may have experienced ^a greater freedom to express 
disagreement. 

It is noteworthy that, in contrast to the American subjects, the Asians 
offered no spontaneous criticisms of the questionnaire. A number of the 
Americans reported that they had difficulty in completing the questionnaire 
(one found it impossible to do so) ; some of this group seemed to feel that 
the ideas involved were too complex and the behavior of people too varied to 
be adequately handled by such a simple instrument. As a consequence, they 
may have been led to take positions of greater disagreement. 

As the figure and the first table indicate, two of the areas of greatest 
discrepancy between the Americans and Asians involved items pertaining to 
“will power" and “morbid thoughts.” The Asians tended to agree that 
mental health could be enhanced through exercising will power, avoiding 
unpleasant thoughts, and occupying oneself with pleasant thoughts, but the 
Americans generally rejected these ideas. This finding seems consistent with 
the considerable abandonment of the concept of “will” in current psychological 
thought in the United States (1). 


E. Summary 


The present investigation compared conceptions of mental health held by 
Asian and American students, and by a group of American psychologists. 
The students were 19 Chinese, 21 Japanese, 19 Filipinos, 15 Thais, and 
24 Americans enrolled in the East-West Center of the University of Hawaii. 
The psychologists were 20 counselors and clinical psychologists, all holding 
Ph.D. degrees. Conception of mental health was measured through use of 
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a 60-item questionnaire. No significant difference was found between the 
two American groups nor between the four Asian groups, but each American 
group differed significantly from each Asian group. 


6. 


7. 
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Jacop NaksHiAN AND Morton WIENER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Many theories of personality, as well as general clinical practice, have 
suggested that the variables of need strength and need conflict are related 
to adjustment. This study specifically aims to investigate the relationships 
of need strength and need conflict to degree of adjustment. These relation- 
ships are investigated in two populations, a population with a “normal” range 
of adjustment and a second pepulation ‘with a more extreme range of adjust- 
ment. These two groups (college stüdents and veterans) also differ in 
terms of age, education, socioeconomic status and other life-situation variables. 
Most personality theories include these latter variables as among the “deter- 
miners” of behavior; therefore, it would be safe to assume they are involved in 
the adjustment process. Because of these differences between the two popula- 
tions, it may be possible to throw some light on the issue of whether the 
investigated correlates of adjustment are constant regardless of the type of 
population or whether they vary as a function of population parameters. 

Two groups were available, college students and adult veterans, each of 
which could be divided into at least two le¥éls of adjustment. For the college 
students, adjustment was assessed by peer ratings. Wiener, Blumberg, 
Segman, and Cooper (6) found that college students agreed with social 
workers and clinical psychologists in their judgments as to some of the ex- 
pected manifestations of adjustment. On the basis of these findings, it was 
believed that a group of college students who knew each other well could 
reliably order the members of the group as to the degree of adjustment— 
defined by “what most people understand by adjustment.” If such reliable 
ordering were found, it would then be possible to study the relationship 
between level of adjustment within a “normal” range and the personality 
dimensions of need strength and need conflict. For the adult veteran group, 


* Received in the Editorial Office on March 14, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
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with the more extreme range of adjustment, level of adjustment was deter- 
mined on the basis of presence or absence of psychiatric disturbance and 
status. 


Trehub (5) has found that ego disjunction (need conflict)? increased with 
the degree of psychopathology; i.e. adult schizophrenics showed more ego 
disjunction than adult character disorders, adult neurotics and adolescents 
and these groups showed more ego disjunction than college students. Trehub 
used the term “ego disjunction” to designate a conflict of incompatible needs 
and defined it as: “The concurrence in an individual of two or more relatively 
long-enduring needs or characteriological dispositions with mutually incompat- 
ible objectives and with a relatively high level of joint strength” (5, p. 191). 
He selected ego-disjunction need pairs from logical consideration$; that is, 
using generally accepted ideas about personality dynamics, he chose from the 
15 needs measured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
four need pairs (aggression-deference, succorance-nurturance, autonomy-abase- 
ment, and order-change) such that conflict would be expected if the joint 
strength of the two needs in each pair were high in an individual. 


This rational approach used by Trehub implies that his index based on 
these four need pairs reliably assesses the degree of ego disjunction present 
in individuals from all populations, even though the relative contribution of 
any particular pair to the total score may vary as a function of population 
variables, This implication is evident if one examines the diverse populations 
he compared in terms of ego disjunction. 


There is an alternative possibility to this line of reasoning. It may well be 
that the relative intensity of conflict represented by any particular need 
pair may differ as a function of such factors as age, socioeconomic status, 
education and other life-situation variables. For instance, it would be reason- 
able to expect that there would be differences in the relative importance of 
various need-conflict areas for adolescents and adults. If this latter reason- 
ing is correct, the possibility then exists that a rationally derived index might 
include need pairs which are biased for a particular population and be 
differentially reliable in assessing ego disjunction in different populations. 
Hence, Trehub’s ego-disjunction index, with its particular four need pairs, 
might be more sensitive to conflict in one population than in another, rather 
than being an index of the total ego disjunction present in all populations. 


2 For Trehub, ego disjunction seems to be a hypothetical construct derived from 
particular theoretical formulations. Need conflict as used in this study is defined 
solely as an intervening variable. Thus although the terms are used interchangeably, 
their origins and existential implications are different (3, 4). 
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This raises the question of whether some of Trehub’s group differences in 
need-conflict scores (between college students and adult neurotics, for 
instance) might be due to the possible differential sensitivity of his index 
rather than to differences between the groups in the actual amount of need 
conflict. 

The first aim of this study is to attempt to derive need-conflict pairs and 
a need-conflict index by an empirical, rather than a purely rational method. 
One question will then be whether this need-conflict index will differentiate 
levels of adjustment within the college-student population from which it was 
derived. The next question is whether this index empirically derived from one 
population will discriminate levels of adjustment in another population where 
the range of adjustment is from normal to neugotic, and which also differs 
from the first population in age, socioeconomic status, education, etc. 

Trehub’s rationally derived need-conflict index will also be applied to 
these populations, thus permitting af comparison of the sensitivity of the 
rationally and empirically derived scales in terms of their relationships to 
levels of adjustment in the two groups. 

For the additional aim of studying the relationship between need strength 
and level of adjustment in the two populations, the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule, which measures 15 personality needs, was available. 


B. METHOD 
1. Measures of Need Conflict (Ego Disjunction) and Need Strength 


'The need-conflict index originated in this study was empirically derived 
by first examining the intercorrelation matrix 6f the 15 need scores of the 
EPPS for the original, normative population of college students (1). From 
this intercorreldtion matrix, the 10 need pairs with the highest significant 
negative correlations were chosen (—.30 or greater). The assumption was 
that if need pairs are negatively correlated in the population from which the 
sample was drawn, conflict is likely if the needs in any of these pairs are high 
and positively correlated in the individual. The 10 need pairs which show the 
largest significant negative correlation in Edwards' normative sample, and on 
which the need-conflict score was based, were: 


3 The use of this empirical method appears to have some merit in view of 
Heilizer’s (2) recent report (published after this study was completed) on the judg- 
ments by clinicians of the compatibility and incompatibility of 105 need pairs formed 
from the 15 EPPS needs. Eight of the 10 need-conflict pairs used in this study fall 
within the 20 per cent judged most incompatible. Only one need pair was judged not 
incompatible. 

e 
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Achievement-Affiliation Autonomy-Nurturance 
Achievement-Nurturance Affiliation—Aggression 
Deference-Autonomy Succorance-Endurance 
Deference-Aggression Dominance-Abasement 
Autonomy-Affiliation Nurturance-Aggression 


The need-conflict score for an individual was determined—using the same 
method as Trehub—by summing the standard scores for the two needs in each 
pair and then subtracting 100. In Edwards’ normative group, 50 is the mean 
standard score for each need. The value of 100 is the mean standard score 
multiplied by 2. A positive residual was taken to indicate the degree of need 
conflict for each pair, while a negative residual was given a zero value of need 
conflict. An §’s total tieed-conflict score was the sum of positive: residuals 
from the 10 need pairs involved. Hence, the higher the numerical score, 
the greater the need conflict. 

Trehub’s ego-disjunction index wag based on four need pairs from the 
EPPS (aggression-deference, succorance-nurturance, autonomy-abasement, and 
order-change) and the final ego-disjunction score was derived by the method 
described above. 

Need strength was measured by means of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. A consistency score of 9 or above was required for an $ EPPS 
protocol to be included in the study. One of the 41 Ss was eliminated from 
the analyses involving the EPPS. 


2. Subjects and Procedure 


a. College population. The Ss were 41 volunteers from a college fraternity. 
The mean age was 19.6 years, with a range from 17 to 22 years. At a 
fraternity meeting, the Ss were given copies of the EPPS to complete at their 
convenience. Those members not present at the meeting were sent a note 
briefly describing the purpose of the experiment and a copy of the EPPS. 
All the Ss were told that there would be a second part of the experiment, but 
were given no specific details about it. Out of the 70 individuals contacted, 
41 completed and returned the EPPS. 

In the second part of the experiment, each of the 41 Ss was given a 
mimeographed form to complete at his leisure on which was listed the name 
of all of the 41 Ss participating. It is felt that it is reasonable to assume 
that these fraternity members were familiar enough with one another to make 
judgments of the social adjustment of each member: all Ss were mutually 
known, and in most cases had lived together for at least two college semesters, 
The instructions were as follows: 


ә 
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As we have indicated to you previously, psychologists have devoted a 
great deal of time to the study of emotionally disturbed individuals, often 
to the neglect of finding out what well-adjusted people are like. This 
study is concerned with discovering some of the characteristics of well- 
adjusted people. The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule which you 
filled out recently was one portion of the study. In this last part, we are 
interested in finding out whether students, who know each other, can 
agree with each other in judging who among their friends are getting 
along very well from those who are getting alomg but not quite as well. 
We feel it is safe to say that members of your fraternity and college 
students as a group are well-adjusted, as indicated by the fact that they 
are pursuing the very complex goal of gaining a college education. How- 
ever, it can also be assumed that some of the individuals in your frater- 
nitp are getting along much better or are better-düjusted than others, 
without implying that anyone is maladjusted. 

We have found in previousestudies that college students are pretty 
well agreed among themselves as to what constitutes a good adjustment 
or getting along. We would like tothave you rate the members of your 
fraternity (those who are participating in this study) in terms of how 
well you think they are getting along. In some cases you may not know 
the individual too well, but make a judgment anyway, basing it on your 
rough impression. 

Rate each member in terms of one of fhese 4 categories: 

1. Exceptionally well-adjusted 

2. Average adjustment or little better 

3. Average adjustment or just a little less 

4. Adjusted but less than average 

e know it is difficult to make these ёре distinctions when everyone is 
well-adjusted, but we also know from experiences that people can do it, 
if they depend on their general impression. Place the number that corre- 
sponds to each category beside the name of each individual. For instance, 
if you consider John Jones to be in the exceptionally well-adjusted group 
you would ‘put 1 after his name. 

An important part of the task is that we want you to end up with 10 
individuals in each of these 4 categories. In other words, you would end 
up by having 10 members with a rating of 1; 10 with a rating of 2; 10 
with a rating of 3; and 10 with a rating of 4. The best way to achieve 
this is, first, rate each individual, keeping in mind that you want to end 
up with 10 in each category. Then, count up the number you have actual- 
ly placed in each category and put those numbers in the table below. If 
you do not have the right number in each line, shift the ratings around 
on various individuals until you do. 

1 = —————— 2= 

You should have the number 10 on each line. You are not to rate your- 
self, Of course you know that all of your judgments will be considered 
quite confidential. 
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Of the 41 Ss who were given the rating form, 36 returned it completed. 
For the five Ss who did not participate in the rating but who were rated by 
others, there were ratings by 36 Ss. For the participating 36 Ss there were 
ratings by 35 Ss, since each $ did not rate himself. 

The reliability of the judgments of adjustment was assessed by comparing 
the observed variance in the number of categories to which each $ was as- 
signed by the raters with the variance that would occur by chance if each $ 
had been randomly assigned to the four categories on 35 or 36 independent 
trials. If the placements were made on a random basis, the expected standard 
deviation would be 1.118. The standard deviations of the actual judgments 
made for each $ were calculated. As evidence of interjudge reliability, it was 
found that 39 of the 41 standard deviations were lower than the chance 
standard deviation (significance, û < .001). Further, the mean of these 41 
standard deviations was .861. A ¢ test showed that this value differed signifi- 
cantly (№ < .001) from the mean standard deviation expected on a chance 
basis. 

All the subsequent analyses involving the college population were based on 
30 of the original 41 Ss. These were the 15 Ss judged highest (“better than 
average") and the 15 Ss judged lowest ("less than average") in adjustment. 

b. Veteran population. The psychiatric group of the veteran population 
consisted of 33 neurotics and character disorders who were in treatment at a 
V.A. Mental Hygiene Clinic. The 33 “normal” veteran controls were drawn 
from two sources. Twenty-two of them were patients in a V.A. tuberculosis 
hospital who were in an advanced,stage of convalescence and were soon to be 
discharged. Patients with a history of psychiatric disturbance, alcoholism, or 
behavioral problems were excluded after careful screening of the case-history 
files and after interviews with various members of the professional staff. 
The other 12 “normals” were veterans who had applied for»G.I. vocational 
educational benefits. None had a history of psychiatric disturbance. 

The psychiatric and “normal” veteran groups were comparable in age and 
education. The mean age of the psychiatric Ss was 32.6 years, with a range 
from 22 to 49, while that of the “normals” was 29 years, with a range from 
21 to 48. The psychiatric Ss had an average educational level of 11.9 years, 
the controls an average level of 12.1 years. t 

All of the Ss were given the EPPS, either as a part of a routine testing 
program or for the special purposes of this research. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Need Strength and Adjustment о 
A t-test analysis was done to determine whether the college group rated 
"better than average" adjusted and the group rated "less than average" 
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adjusted differed significantly for any of the 15 needs measured by the 
EPPS.* No significant mean differences were found between the groups 
for the 15 needs. 

'The mean differences in need strength between the psychiatric and "normal" 
veteran groups on the 15 EPPS needs were also compared. The two groups 
differed significantly on four of the needs: 


1. Succorance (psychiatric group, М — 51.38, SD = 13.10; “normals,” 
М = 43.12, SD = 9.40; t = 2.88, р < .01). 

2. Dominance (psychiatric group, М = 40.94, SD = 11.09; “normals,” 
М = 48.18, SD = 9.31; t = 2.81, р < .01). 

3. Abasement (psychiatric group, М = 60.41, &D = 10.86; “normals,” 
M = 5279, SD = 9.92; t = 2.91, p < .01). е 

4. Heterosexuality (psychiatric group, M = 40.94, SD = 12.20; “nor- 
mals,” M = 48.06, SD = 11.25; t = 2.41, р < .05). 

The “normal” veterans, as compared to the psychiatric veterans, are higher 
in needs for dominance and heterosexuality and lower in needs for abasement 
and succorance. 


2. Empirical Need-Conflict Scale and Adjustment 


The mean need-conflict scores of the two college groups were compared by 
means of a # test. The 15 “less than average" adjusted Ss had a significantly 
higher mean need-conflict score than the 15 "better than average" adjusted Ss 

® TABLE °F 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE EMPIRICAL NEED-CONFLICT SCORES AND THE 
'TREHUB Eco-DIsJUNCTION SCORES FOR THE COLLEGE AND VETERAN GROUPS 


Empirical score Trehub score 
Group Mean score SD Mean score SD 
A 

"Better than average" 
adjusted, college (М = 15) 45.67 27.70 18.00 13.41 
“Less than average” 
adjusted, college (У = 15) 65.13 20.80 19.67 15.53 
Combined college (N = 30) 55.40 26.36 18.84 14.54 
“Normal” veterans (N = 33) 46.18 25.89 23.67 12.57 
Psychiatric veterans (N = 33) 62.45 29.64 38.91 19.27 


(= 210, 2 < .05) (Table 1). The psychiatric veteran group had a signifi- 
cantly (2 2.34, p < .05) higher mean need-conflict score than the non- 
psychiatric veteran group (Table 1). Comparing the psychiatric veteran 
group with the combined college group (N = 30) revealed no significant 


4 For all the analyses done in this study, the EPPS need scores were converted to 
standard scores on the basis of Edwards’ norms. 
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difference between the two groups on mean need-conflict scores (Table 1). 

To determine whether some of the need pairs contributed more than other 
pairs toward producing the significant differences found between the two 
college groups and between the two veteran groups on the need-conflict index, 
the mean need-conflict scores for the four groups on each need pair were 
examined (Table 2). An inspection of the data for the two college groups 
reveals that the differences of mean need-conflict scores are in the expected 
direction (higher for the “less than average" adjusted group) for seven of the 
10 need pairs. A chi-square analysis, using the median score of the combined 
groups as the dividing point, was done to determine whether the two college 
groups differed significantly on any of the 10 need pairs. None of the chi 
squares proved to be significant. 2 

If we examine this same data for the two veteran groups, we find that the 
differences in the mean need-conflict»scores are in the expected direction 
(higher for the psychiatric group) fer seven of the 10 need pairs. These 
differences between the two groups on all 10 need pairs were evaluated by 
chi square. Two of the need pairs, nurturance-aggression and succorance- 
endurance, significantly differentiated the two groups at the .05 level, and both 
differences were in the expected direction. 

Although none of the need-conflict pairs significantly differentiated the 
two college groups and only two do so in the veteran group, it is nevertheless 
of interest to examine the data for trends suggestive of characteristic differ- 
ences in the specific need-conflict areas of the two groups. If we examine 
the three need pairs which producs the largest mean difference in the expected 
direction between the “two levels" of adjustment in both populations, we find 
no overlap in the pairs. In» ће veteran group, the three conflict pairs are 
deference-aggression, succorance-endurance, and nurturance-aggression, while 
for the college group the pairs are achievement-nurturance, autonomy-affilia- 
tion, and autonomy-nurturance. Further, two of the three most differentiating 
need pairs in the veteran group are noncontributory (slightly contrary to 
the expected direction) in the college group, and one of the three most-dif- 
ferentiating pairs of the college group is noncontributory (slightly contrary 
to the expected direction) in the veteran group. 


3. Trehub's Ego-Disjunction Scale and Adjustment. 

Using "Trehub's ego-disjunction score (based on his four need pairs), it 
was found (Table 1) that the psychiatric veterans had a significantly (t= 
3.73, р < .01) higher mean ego-disjunction score than the “normal” veterans. 
However, no significant difference was found between the two college groups. 
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Comparison of the mean ego-disjunction scores of the psychiatric veteran group 
and the combined college group showed that the psychiatric group had a 
significantly higher score (? = 4.53, р < .01) (Table 1). 


4. Relationship of Degree of Adjustment and Life-Situation 
Variables to Need Conflict and Need Strength 


To determine whether degree of adjustment or life-situation variables 
(age, education, socioeconomic status) covary more with the relative im- 
portance of need-conflict areas, rank-order correlations (rho) were calculated 
between the mean need-conflict scores on each of 10 need pairs for the combined 
college group and the “normal” veteran group, and for the “normal” and the 
psychiatric veteran groups. It is assumed that the “adjustment” level of the 
combined college group and the “normal” veteran group are approximately 
similar; but they differ in life-situation variables. On the other hand, the 
two veteran groups can be considered similar in regard to life-situation vari- 
ables, but differ in their level of adjustment. Hence, it was reasoned that if 
the ordinal pattern of the mean need-conflict scores of the “normal” veterans 
was more similar to that of the psychiatric veterans (life-situation variables 
constant, level of adjustment different) than to that of the combined college 
group (level of adjustment similar, life-situation variables different), it 
would suggest that life-situation variables were the more important correlates 
of the ordinal pattern of need-conflict areas; whereas if the "normal" vet- 
erans were more similar to the college group than to psychiatric veterans 
in the ordinal pattern of mean need-conflict scores, it would indicate that 
degree of adjustment was the more important correlate. The rho of the 10 
need pairs between the "normal" and the psychiatric veterans was --.52; 
between the "normal" veterans and college group, —.39. A difference as 
great as this would be expected six times in 100. E 

A similar analysis was done in terms of need strength. Rank-order cor- 
relations were calculated between the mean scores on each of the 15 needs for 
the combined college group and the "normal" veteran group and for the 
"normal" and psychiatric veteran groups. The rho for the nonpsychiatric and 
psychiatric veterans was +.70, while that for the nonpsychiatric veteran and 
the college groups was —.21. These rhos are significantly different at the 
.01 level. 

"These correlations indicate a greater similarity in the ordinal pattern of 
need-conflict scores and need-strength scores for groups with similar life- 
situation variables (nonpsychiatric and psychiatric veterans), but with, dif- 
ferent levels of adjustment, than for groups with similar adjustment level 
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(nonpsychiatric veterans and the combined college group) but with different 
life-situation variables. 
D. Discussion 


The results indicate that psychologically naive individuals can reliably 
select from a homogeneous peer group those members of the group whom they 
consider "above average” and “less than average” adjusted. These findings of 
reliability supplement the findings of Wiener, Blumberg, Segman and Cooper 
(6) which showed that college students apparently have a reliable expectation 
of the responses typical of adjusted individuals, and that this expectation is 
similar to that of professionals. Hence, not only do unsophisticated individuals 
appear to agree about their implicit model of the adjugted person, but they are 
also able “to agree in their denotative judgmentseof the adjustment level of 
individuals. That these judgments of adjustment have some validity as a 
psychological dimension is indicated ‘by the significant relationship found 
between the judged adjustment level dnd the amount of need conflict. 

The findings also indicate that, at least in the adult (veteran) population, 
differences in need intensity ате related to level of adjustment. The adjusted 
adult has stronger needs for dominance and sex, and lesser needs for abase- 
ment and succorance, than the poorly adjusted adult. If there are overt 
behavioral correlates of these needs, then these results suggest a composite 
picture of the poorly adjusted adult as being more passive, dependent, self- 
abasing, with lowered sexual interests or activities. This picture is consistent 
with what we might expect in terms of most personality theories. 

The empirically derived need-conflict frfdex used in this study not only 
discriminated levels of adjustment in the population from which it was de- 
rived, but was also sensitive to differences in another population which differed 
in various life-situation variables. The conclusion seems warranted on the 
basis of the evidence from these two populations that the amount of need 
conflict is inversely related to the degree of adjustment. The data also 
indicate, however, that adjustment does not involve an absence of need 
conflict—but rather only a lesser amount. Further, the findings in the college 
population indicate that this relationship between need conflict and adjustment 
obtains even when the levels of adjustment are within an essentially “normal” 
range. ә 

The findings that "T rehub's ego-disjunction index significantly discriminated 
between a neurotic-character disorder group and a nonpsychiatric adult group 
lend support to his conclusion that there is a positive relationship between ego 
disjunction, as measured by his index, and degree of psychopathology. The 
present results also directly confirmed Trehub’s findings in that they showed 
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that a neurotic-character disorder group has a higher Trehub ego-disjunction 
score than has a college population. However, with use of Trehub’s index, no 
differences were noted between levels of adjustment within a “normal” 
college population. Trehub’s index may not be sensitive to small differences in 
adjustment level, or it may not be efficiently measuring the need-conflict areas 
of a college population. д 

Data available in this study can Бе brought to bear on this latter basic 
question. Trehub concluded from his results that the differences between his 
groups in ego-disjunction scores were attributable to differences in degree of 
psychopathology. Since he did not control for differences in life-situation 
variables between some of his groups (adult neurotics vs. college students, 
for instance), he must haye assumed, in drawing his conclusion; that his 
index, with its particular need pairs, would be equally sensitive to ego dis- 
junction in all populations. The validity of this assumption is questionable in 
that evidence from this study strongly suggests that the relative intensity of 
conflict represented by a need pair varies as a function of population member- 
ship. Hence, any index established by a rational method risks including need 
pairs which are biased for a particular population, thus perhaps resulting in 
an index which is differentially reliable in assessing need conflict for different 
populations. 

One source of evidence supporting this position comes from the correla- 
tional analyses, which revealed a greater similarity in the ordinal pattern of 
need-conflict scores and need strength for groups with similar life-situation 
variables ("normal" and psychiatric veterans), but with different, levels of 
adjustment than for groups with similar adjustment level (“normal” veterans 
and combined college group) but with different life-situation variables. Life- 
situation variables are apparently important correlates of the relative impor- 
tance of need-conflict areas and of relative strength of needs. 

Further suggestion that the relative importance of need-conflict areas 
varies as a function of population can be found in the comparison between the 
combined college population and the psychiatric veteran group for the empirical 
index and Trehub’s rational index. Trehub’s index differentiated these two 
groups, while the empirical index did not, but the empirical index differentiated 
within the college population while Trehub's index did not. Since the empirical 
index is made up of need-conflict pairs derived from a college group, it is 
probable that the need pairs are more representative of the conflicts for this 
group than the adult psychiatric group, hence making the index more sensitive 
to conflict in the college than in the adult group. If this reasoning is carried 
to its logical conclusion, it might be expected that the college group should 
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show a higher need-conflict score than the adult psychiatric group on the 
empirically derived index (there was no significant difference between the two 
groups). However, although more of the component need pairs of the index 
may have more particular relevance to the college group than to the adult 
group, the adult group may score higher, because of its greater pathology, on 
those pairs which also have relevance for it. If this were so, it would be ex- 
pected that the psychiatric population would show more variability in the size 
of the contributions of the need pairs. The data from Table 2 offer evidence 
to support this hypothesis in that the college students tend to obtain relatively 
moderate scores on most of the 10 need pairs, while the psychiatric group tend 
to score either relatively low or relatively high on the pairs. The range of 
need-conflict scores for the combined college group is from 3.01 to 7.17, while 
the range for the psychiatric group is from 2.12 to 11.70. Also, the psychiatric 
veterans show significantly „(№ < 0E) more variability than the combined 
college group. From the ranking of the 20 mean need-conflict scores of the 
two groups, the pattern becomes clear: the scores of the college group tend 
to fall in the middle, while those of the psychiatric group tend to fall at the 
extremes. This pattern would operate to equalize the mean total need-conflict 
scores of the two groups. . 

The findings of this study indicate that need conflict or ego disjunction 
seem to be related to adjustment level. However, because of the evidence that 
the relative importance of need-conflict areas varies as a function of population, 
inferences as to the presence or absence of a relationship between need con- 
flict and;adjustment must take into accotnt the component need pairs of an 
index and the population to which the index is applied. When the relationship 
is studied within a population, it is vital to know whether the need pairs 
involved in the index represent important need-conflict areas of the specific 
population. Otherwise, an absence of a relationship might simply indicate the 
inefficiency of the index. It would be especially hazardous to make comparisons 
across populations which differ in life-situation variables, because of the dif- 
ficulty of establishing a universally reliable index. Those findings of Trehub’s 
from which he inferred differences in ego disjunction between populations 
which differed in life-situation variables as well as adjustment level must be 
re-examined. Trehub’s differences may well be due to the differential sensi- 
tivity of his index, i.e., his college group does not have less ego disjunction than 
the psychiatric groups, but rather his index is not efficiently measuring the ego 
disjunction of the college group. 

In spite of the conclusions drawn above, there is little reason to doubt that 


if the total “need conflict” could be measured (i.e., if all possible conflict areas 
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were tapped), there would be a monotonic relationship between degree of 
overall adjustment and degree of need conflict independent of population. 
However, since every measurement involves some sampling of conflict areas, 
the possibility of differential sensitivity must be carefully considered. 


E. SUMMARY 


The relationship between adjustment level and need strength and need 
conflict (ego disjunction) was investigated in two populations (college stu- 
dents and adult veterans) which differed in terms of the range of adjustment 
within each group, and in terms of such life-situation variables as age, educa- 
tion and socioeconomic status. Each group was divided into two levels of 
adjustment. For the college students, level of adjustment was assessed by peer 
ratings, while for the adult veterans it was determined on the basis of 
presence or absence of psychiatric disturbance. 

Two measures of need conflict—beth based on the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS)—were used. One index was derived by an 
empirical method from the college population, and included 10 potentially 
conflictual need pairs (if the joint strength of the two needs in each pair were 
high in an individual). The other, index was a rationally derived index de- 
vised by Trehub based on four need pairs. This study questioned Trehub’s 
basic implication that his rationally derived index would be equally sensitive 
to ego disjunction in all populations. The possibility was raised that the 
relative intensity of conflict represented by a particular need pair may differ 
as a function of life-situation variables, and that a rationally derived index 
might include need pairs which are biased for a particular population and 
thus be differentially reliable in assessing ego disjunction in different popula- 
tions. These questions were explored by comparing the sensitivity of the 
empirically and rationally derived scales in terms of their velationships to 
adjustment in the two populations. Need strength was measured by the 
EPPS. 

The results indicate that psychologically naive individuals (the college 
students) were able reliably to denote those peers they consider “above 
average" and "less than average" in adjustment. Relative need strength was 
found to be related to adjustment level in the veteran population, but not in 
the college population. The adjusted adult was found to have stronger needs 
for dominance and sex, and lesser needs for abasement and succorance, than 
the poorly adjusted adult. The empirical need-conflict scale discriminated 
between levels of adjustment in both the college population and the adult 
veteran population. It did not, however, discriminate between the psychiatric 
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veterans and the combined college group. Trehub’s ego-disjunction scale did 
distinguish between psychiatric and nonpsychiatric veterans, and between 
psychiatric veterans and the college group (confirming Trehub’s results). 

- However, unlike the empirical scale, it did not discriminate levels of 
adjustment in the college population. 

The overall conclusion is that need conflict or ego disjunction seems to be 
related to adjustment level. However, evidence also indicates that the relative 
importance of need-conflict areas varies as a function of the nature of the 
population (such variables as age, socioeconomic status and education). 
Hence, inferences as to the presence or absence of a relationship between need 
conflict and adjustment must take into account the component need pairs of an 
index and the population to which it is applied. 
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A. PunPOSE 


One of the constructs that is useful in the interpretation of social-influence 
studies is the concept of psychological resistance. Ia the context of social- 
influence" studies, psychological resistance may We characterized as a set or 
state of readiness to react unfavorably to an attempt of persuasion. Such 
resistance seems to occur when the cómmunicator is perceived as a devalued 
individual where a set is aroused to judge what he says as unfair or untrust- 
worthy (3, 6). It appears to arise in some degree when a communication is 
anxiety provoking (2, 4). It "is noticeable in group-pressure experiments such 
as conducted by Asch (1). In general, when resistance is aroused, there tends 
to be a reduction in the amount of opinion change produced by the communica- 
tion, and even a shift in opinion opposite to that advocated by the communi- 
cator (e.g., 5). 

While there is considerable evidence attesting to the effects of resistance 
on the immediate reaction to a communication, there is some doubt in regard 
to the effects of resistance on longer-range opinion change. Does resistance 
aroused by a communication continue to exert an influence on the acceptance 
of a communication after an interval of time? The results of some studies 
(3, 6) would seem to indicate that resistance dissipates over time and does 
not have any pronounced effect on eventual measures of opinion. On the other 
hand, the Janis and Feshbach study indicated that a high-anxiety-arousing 
communciation (presumably creating more resistance) produced less longer- 
range behavior change than a low-anxiety-arousing communication. In addi- 
tion, Robbins (7), using a majority-influence technique, reported findings 
which suggest that the effects of resistance on opinion persist over time. On 
the basis*of these observations, Robbins hypothesized that an inverse relation- 
ship exists between the degree of resistance aroused by an influence technique 
and the delayed effects on opinion. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on March 26, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 


Journal Press. 2 е; 
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One of the purposes of the present investigation will be to test this hypothesis 
more directly than in previous investigations. In doing so, we shall focus 
оп only one type of resistance: feelings of resentment that are engendered 
by the communication. In addition to testing the hypothesis, a second question 
will be explored, and that is if resentment aroused by a communication is 
given an opportunity for expression, will negative effects on longer-range 
opinion be reduced ? 

In psychotherapy, it is often reported that hostility toward the therapist is 
aroused and dissipated in the course of the client's accepting from the therapist 
a new point of view about self and environment. If a similar process is 
operative in the experimental situation, then we should expect that expression 
of resistance aroused by the communication should be followed bya greater 
degree of acceptance of the communicator's position. This expectation is con- 
sistent with research indicating that expression of hostility tends to be followed 
by a more favorable attitude toward the object of hostility (8) and findings 
of the classic group-dynamic studies in which full and free discussion of a 
controversial issue appeared to be followed by stable changes in behavior. 

Accordingly, the following specific hypotheses are advanced: 

1. Subjects reacting to a communication with resentment will show less 
delayed opinion change than subjects not reacting with resentment. 

2. Subjects reacting with resentment, when given an opportunity to ex- 
press their feelings about the communication, will show greater delayed 
opinion change than subjects not given this opportunity. 

э» 
В. METHOD 

Subjects were 107 adult students in courses in educational psychology at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Subjects used in the research had 
signed up to view a series of psychological films in conjunction with their course 
work, and were told that they would make evaluations of artistic, technical, 
and psychological aspects of selected films. The students were also informed 
that there was a panel of professionals (psychiatrists, psychologists, educa- 
tors) also viewing and evaluating the films (as in the Medical Film Board 
Project of Evaluation, 1953). 

As part of the film-evaluation series, subjects were shown a 45-minute film 
called The Head of the House. The film describes in detail the problem behav- 
ior of a preadolescent boy. In a variety of incidents, the film makes it clear that 
the boy is emotionally disturbed. The boy’s delinquent behavior brings him 
to the attention of a social worker, the neighborhood policeman, and the boy’s 
minister, who together decide to try to help him. The film ends, however, 
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without specifying a therapeutic program for the boy. The question of what 
kind of remedial program would be best for the boy was the opinion issue 
used in the study. 

Immediately after the film was shown, subjects filled out an evaluation 
questionnaire. The questionnaire began with dummy items dealing with artistic 
and technical aspects of the film. Then two propositions were presented—the 
first, a statement of a “conservative” treatment program (emphasizing a 
cautious, gradual approach; placing major reliance on the natural corrective 
forces in the boy’s environment, such as the settlement house, church, and boys 
clubs); the second, a statement of a more “radical” treatment program 
(emphasizing a swift, decisive approach; insisting on psychotherapy from 
skilled clinical personnel, removing the boy from, his home if necessary). 

Subjects were instructed to select the statement they agreed with most. 
Ninety-two per cent of the students chose the conservative program. 

The final part of the questionnaire Was ап 18-item Likert-type scale, The 
scale consisted of items closely oriented to the content of the film, and yielded 
a score representing the subject’s position on a radical-conservative treatment 
continuum.” 

One week after the showing of the film, subjects were told that a summary 
of the student’s film evaluations in regard to The Head of the House had 
been sent to the panel of professionals, where it was examined and reviewed. 
A letter was then read to the class, expressing the purported reaction of the 
professional panel to the students’ evaluations. This letter, designed to 
persuade the hearers to accept the more radical therapeutic treatment, and at 
the same time to generate resentment and resistance, read as follows: 


3 б 
Dear —— (class instructor) 


In response to your recent inquiry, the panel of experts for the Film 
Evaluation Project has read with interest the summary you forwarded 
of the reactions of the student evaluation group to the film, The Head of 
the House. Naturally, we expected to find ourselves in disagreement with 
some of the opinions expressed by a group of students in education— 
but even so, we were genuinely surprised at the point of view the group 
took in regard to what kind of treatment was most desirable for the 
boy. Based on our considerable experience, we are sure that the gradual, 
conservative approach that your group favored could not possibly work. 

When we examined and clinically evaluated the case history presented 
in the film, we found long-standing patterns of rejection and punishment 
on the father’s part, and a history of stealing, housebreaking, and acting 


2 The split-half reliability of the Likert scale (7, р. 160) is only moderate, On 
studénts at Teachers College, Columbia University, split-half reliabilities have 


averaged about .70. 
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out behaviors on the boy's part. In the light of these conditions, it is 
perfectly "clear that a gradual program would be completely ineffectual. 
If not naive, then your group seems to have been taken in by the good 
intentions and the superficial attractiveness of the trio of do-gooders. Р 
While ‘the settlement worker and her team mean well, it is obvious that 
they are not trained for this kind of work. How much good, for example, 
could the policeman really accomplish? In view of the comments he made, 
how can we expect the minister suddenly to become therapeutically ef- 
‘fective? The child must be taken out of his home and placed in a new, 
psychologically healthier environment, й » 
Objections are usually raised when a child is taken out of his home, 
for there is often a sentimental reluctance to take necessary therapeutic 
М steps. In this case, however, such reluctance, well-meaning as it is, 
would be quite unrealistic from a psychiatric point of view. The parents, 
as portrayed in this film, have practically no desirable qualities: the, 
mother is a woman of low ego strength,’ too passive to relate to the boy; 
the father, authoritarian, rigid, and totally lacking in psychological insight, 
Anyone with current knowledge of therapeutic processes would recognize 
that these parents cannot suitably handle an emotionally disturbed child. 
The fact that the film permits such uninformed eyaluations really sug- 
gests that the film is in need of professional re -editing. It is too early to ` 
see the full implications, but we will certainly bring this matter to the 
attention of the Project Directors at our earliest opportunity. 


After the letter had been read, subjects E om that E wanted to reply 
to the professional film panel and, that in replying, it would be helpful if 
he knew what the students' reactions were. E stated that he first wanted to 
know what their opinions were at "the present time in regard to the program 
of treatment needed for the boy. Accordingly, subjects were asked to fill out 
the Likert questionnaire (in identical format with that in the pretest). After 
these questionnaires had been collected, E then asked the students to indicate 
their reactions to the letter from the professional film panel. 

In one experimental condition (nonexpressed group), subjects were given a 
narrow ballot consisting of a line with points marked very favorable, neutral, 
unfavorable, and very unfavorable. Subjects were asked to mark their reactions 
to the letter somewhere on the line. This reaction ballot was used as an 
operational measure of the degree of resentment created by the communication. 

In a second experimental condition (expressed group), ‘subjects were given 
the identical ballot except that it was at the top of a full sheet of blank paper. 
Subjects were asked to mark their reactions on the line, and then to write out 
their reactions in full detail in the space below the line. After subjects had 
written for a while, E went to the blackboard and wrote out three questions, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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and asked that subjects consider these questions as part of their statement. 
These questions were: 4 . 


1. What was your immediate reaction to the letter? 
2.1 What do you think of the film panel which authorized this letter? 
3. Do you feel that the comments from the panel of experts were fair? 


The questions were written to encourage subjects to express more fully 
their feelings about the communication. mmn k Ж EU 

After the ballots had been collected, subjects in both experimental variations 
were shown a short film called Sibling Relations. 

‘Three weeks later, all experimental subjects were again given the Likert 
questionnaire and the evaluation form regarding the communication. This 
time, all subjects received the identical “narrow ballot.” In administering 
these instruments, E explained that he wanted to study the longer-range 
impact of the film on viewers, and tkat he was also interested in knowing 
what the students felt about the letter at the present time. 

In addition to the experimental groups, a control group was used which 
responded to the same Likert questionnaire as the experimental groups for the 
first and third sessions, but did not hear the communication from the Profes- 
sional Film’ Evaluation Group during the second session. 

$ 
C. RESULTS j 


Data for all three sessions of the experiment were available on 107 subjects 
(85 experimental and 22 control). Included in this number and in all 
analyses ‘were the responses of 11 subjects who were not present at the third 
session of the experiment, and who filled out the questionnaires during the 
following week. * 

Before’ tests 6f the hypotheses are presented, two preliminary questions 
will be considered. These are (a) what were the responses to the communica- 
tion from the professional panel, and (5) how effective was this communica- 
tion in changing opinion?" и" 

Responses to the communication were classified as very favorable, favorable, 
neutral, unfavorable, and very unfavorable, on the basis of markings on the 
reaction ballot. Table 1 presents a tabulation of these responses. 

Itas interesting to note that despite the insulting tone of the letter, nearly 
half (46 per cent) of the subjects reacted to the letter favorably. ў 

The effectiveness of the communication in changing opinion is indicated 
in Table 2. The table presents means and standard deviations on the Likert 
scale over the three sessions, as a function of reaction to the communication 
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TABLE 1 
IMMEDIATE REACTIONS TO THE COMMUNICATION AMONG EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS 
Reaction N 
Very favorable 11 
Favorable 28 
Neutral 8 
Unfavorable 27 
Very unfavorable 11 
Total 85 


and experimental treatment? An increase in score means the subjects have 
moved in the direction of a more radical program of therapeutic treatment— 
the direction advocated by, the communication. ә 
When the experimental subjects are compared with the control subjects in 
session II, it is apparent that substantjal opinion change was produced by the 
TABLE 2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE LIKERT-TYPE SCALE OVER THE THREE SESSIONS 
AS A FUNCTION OF INITIAL REACTION TO COMMUNICATION AND EXPERIMENTAL 'TREATMENT 


After 
Pretest communication Posttest 
Group бё с * с x о 

Favorable-reaction- 

expressed treatment (16) 48.38 7.59 67.63 6.76 64.63 9.54 
Favorable-reaction- 

nonexpressed treatment (23) 49.91 7.07 68.39 9.15 68.26 7.64 
Unfavorable-reaction- 

expressed treatment (12) 045.75 5.94 57.50 7.79 56.33 8.42 
Unfavorable-reaction- 5 

nonexpressed treatment (26) 43.03 5.99 55.34 10.74 55.03 10.90 
Control—no communication (22) 45.23 5.70 47.59 5.59 48.45 6.10 


fabricated communication. Because the mean pretest scores were different for 
the several subgroups, analysis of covariance was used to correct for these 
initial differences in assessing the significance of differences between experi- 
mental subjects and controls in session II, and in testing the hypotheses using 
scores in session III. In session II, subjects who were exposed to the com- 
munication scored significantly higher (.01) than the controls who were not 
exposed to the communication (F = 44.41). A 

'The two hypotheses advanced deal with the delayed effects of the com- 
munication and utilize scores in session III. The first hypothesis was that 


3 Subjects reacting to the communication favorably or very favorably were grouped 
together for this and subsequent analyses. Subjects reacting unfavorably or, very 
unfavorably were also grouped together. The eight subjects giving neutral reactions 
were eliminated. 
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subjects reacting with resentment to the communication would show less 
delayed opinion change than subjects who did not. Analysis of covariance 
indicates that this hypothesis is confirmed at the .01 level of significance 
(F= 1357): 

In testing the second hypothesis, that subjects given an opportunity to 
express resentment will show greater delayed opinion change than subjects 
not given this opportunity, it is first useful to examine what impact the 
“expression procedure” had on the subject’s posttest evaluation of the com- 
munication (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
CoMPARISON OF EXPRESSED AND NONEXPRESSED TREATMENTS ON SUBSEQUENT EVALUATION 
OF THE COMMUNICATION 8 


Changed” to Did not change 
S favorable to favorable 
Group Е f opinion opinion 


Initially unfavorable, 
expressed treatment 5 7 
Initially unfavorable, 


nonexpressed treatment 4 22 


The comparison in Table 3 involves only.subjects reacting to the communi- 
cation unfavorably (these are the subjects in whom resentment was presumably 
aroused). If the procedure produced a catharsis effect, subjects in the ex- 
pressed group should be more likely to change their evaluations of the 
communication from unfavorable to favorable than subjects in the non- 
expressed, group. The data indicate a terfdency in this direction (five of 12 
in the expressed group vs. four of 26 in the nonexpressed group). This dif- 
ference is of doubtful statistical significance (.09: Fisher exact test). 

The test of the second hypothesis is based on only those subjects whose 
initial reaction ¢o the communication was unfavorable, and compares the ex- 
pressed and the nonexpressed conditions in terms of delayed opinion scores 
(session III). Analysis of covariance yields an F ratio of less than 1.00, and 
indicates the hypothesis is not supported. The opportunity provided in this 
experiment for the expression of resistance aroused by the communication did 
not produce greater delayed opinion change. 


D. Discussion 


Discussion will be focused first on the two hypotheses proposed in the 
study. Then some clinical observations and analyses will be presented dealing 
with the psychological consequences of the unusually large opinion shift 
produced by the experiment. 


° 
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Some previous studies (e.g, 3, 6) have indicated that resistance effects 
produced by a communication dissipated over time and had no significant 
effect on measures of delayed opinion. In contrast, in the present study, it was 
clearly demonstrated that an unfavorable attitude created by a communica- 
tion could influence delayed opinion. What accounts for these different 
findings? 

Two differences in procedures between the present experiment and the 
earlier-mentioned studies are suggestive. First, in the earlier studies the com- 
municator was described in devalued terms and perceived by the subjects as 
untrustworthy. The subject may well have discounted what the communicator 
had to say as unimportant, and dismissed the matter. Resistance created would 
tend to be somewhat ephemeral. In the present study, the communicator was 
a panel of experts whose point of view could not easily be dismissed. Secondly, 
the present experiment (but not the earlier ones) employed a communication 
addressed to the class instructor which contained criticisms of the subjects’ 
judgments. It seems likely that these relatively higher ego-involving conditions 
were responsible for the more persistent resistance effects of the present study. 

In regard to the second hypothesis, it is clear that the opportunity provided 
for catharsis in the present experiment failed to produce an increment in 
delayed opinion change. Before one could conclude from these findings that 
opportunity for catharsis has no effect, it is necessary to recognize certain 
limitations of the experiment. First, it is possible that the questions introduced 
to facilitate expression of resentment in the expressed group may have served 
to cast doubt on the credibility» ef the communication, and produced an 
effect opposite to that of the hypothesized catharsis effect. Second, we 
know very little about the nature or extent of the catharsis effect pro- 
duced in the subjects. It seems likely that the effect of expression of feeling 
on opinion would be different for subjects experiencing different degrees of 
emotional response. In a mild emotional experience, the subject may only 
restate, crystallize, and reinforce his original opinion, while in a strong 
emotional experience he may still react in the manner predicted in our catharsis 
hypothesis. Our present data do not permit us to test the possibility of this 
interaction. It seems reasonable, therefore, to limit the essentially negative 
conclusions in regard to the effects of catharsis to the special conditions of the 
present study, where subjects were encouraged to write for some 10 or 12 
minutes what they felt about a communication. 

While the technique of inducing catharsis in the present experiment was 
of uncertain potency, there was no doubt of the power of the technique used 
to change opinion. The opinion shifts produced by the present technique were 
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far greater than those produced in an earlier experiment (7) which utilized 
majority-opinion techniques and threat of public exposure of position as 
motivating forces. Changes on the Likert scale (second session minus first 
session) averaged about three points in the earlier study, while in the present 
study changes averaged over 15 points. It seems likely that the marked opinion 
change produced in the present study was due in part to the credibility of the 
persuasive technique employed; the communication was presented to the 
students as emanating from a very high prestige source, and contained a 
sizeable amount of technical language. 

Reconstructing the psychological conditions of the experiment, it would 
seem that students were under heavy cognitive pressuresto shift their opinions; 
at the same time the students were informed that they were naive and mis- 
guided, which presumably induced resentment in some of the students. The 
cognitive pressure seems to have beenj the stronger of the two forces, for 
opinion shift was substantial even in subjects who apparently reacted unfavor- 
ably to the communication. 

Contact with students who were participating in the experiment suggested 
that many were experiencing tension, self-doubt and conflict. Several subjects 
accosted the senior author after psychology class demanding to know whether 
“it’s right to take a boy away from his parents" (an item on the Likert scale) 
and what “the experts know about treating juvenile delinquency.” The 
psychological atmosphere of the classes which contained a number of members 
of the experimental groups seemed tense compared with classes containing 
only membérs of the control group where attitude change was relatively little.* 
The tension observed and the resentment expressed may have stemmed from a 
felt threat to personal values or self-esteem. How do persons handle major 
attitude shifts such as were obtained in the present study? How do they 
resolve the tension and conflict? 

On termination, the full nature of the experiment was revealed to the 
students. Comments made during the report and turbulent discussion sessions 
suggested certain Cognitive Bridges the subjects appeared to use in permitting 
large-scale attitude shift in response to experimental pressure. 


1. Reinterpretation of the Original Task 


ent (not recalling that the Likert scale which was 
learly anchored to the film content) 


a 


For example, a stud 
given on each experimental session was с 


ses in the fall of 1958, and two in 


4 Th i e based on three clas: 
ese observations were b plicated to increase the number of 


the spting of 1960 when the experiment was ге 
subjects in critical groups. 
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reported that on the pretest he had expressed opinions “іп general.” After the 
persuasive communication, he saw that he should express his opinion about the 
“particular boy in the film.” This allowed him to shift his position. 


2. Selective Acceptance of Attitude Components 


Many students commented on the fact that the persuasive communication 
had emphasized in the boy’s treatment the importance of professional skills 
which go beyond those suggested in the conservative-treatment approach. Some 
subjects were apparently able to accept this concept (the component of the 
radical-treatment program which seemed to be most compatible with their 
previous position). | 

This selective acceptance of a part of the radical-treatment concept was 
confirmed in a subsequent analysis of differential change in the items of the 
Likert scale. There was evident movement toward further acceptance of 
such items as “the boy should maké regular visits to the mental hygiene 
clinic,” and a backing away from such items as “if the remedial team were 
strengthened by the addition of the child’s school teacher, it should have an 
excellent chance of success.” At the same time, other components of the 
radical-treatment approach, involving removal of the child from the home, 
continued to be rejected. 


3. Reconciling of Conflicting Positions by Assuming Contingencies 


Some students were able to introduce new cognitive elements into the 
situation to make formerly opposirig views reconcilable. For example, students 
recalled hearing of a few good therapeutic treatment centers where youngsters 
are temporarily boarded. ‘With this information, they could accept their 
former conservative view of the keep-the-child-in-his-home as reasonable when 
no good therapeutic facilities exist. For the present instance, they interpreted 
the communication to mean that adequate treatment facilities were available, 
which made the radical program more acceptable. 


E. SuMMARY 


The present research was designed to test two hypotheses regarding the 
role of aroused resistance on the delayed effects of a persuasive communication. 
These hypotheses were (a) subjects reacting with resentment to a persuasive 
communication would show less delayed opinion change than subjects not 
reacting with resentment, and (^) subjects given an opportunity to express 
feelings of resentment about the communication would show greater delayed 
opinion change than subjects not given this opportunity. : 
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To test these hypotheses, subjects were shown a film dealing with the 
problem behavior of a preadolescent boy. After the film was shown, subjects 
were assessed on their attitude as to what was the best course of therapy for 
the child. One week later, subjects were read a letter from an alleged film- 
evaluation group of professionals (psychiatrists, psychologists, educators, etc.) 
which disparaged the position taken by most members of the class. All subjects 
were asked to fill out the attitude scale a second time, and to evaluate the 
communication on a simple ballot. Then one group of subjects was given the 
opportunity to write out their feelings about the communication in detail, 
while another group was not. Three weeks later, posttest attitudes regarding 
both the communication and the problem posed by the film were assessed. 
Results indicated that the first hypothesis was strongly supported, but that 
the second hypothesis was not. Examination of effects of the catharsis procedure 
raised doubts about the adequacy of its (et in the present study, and suggested 
the need for studying the effects of'catharsis under different degrees of 
emotional experience. The procedures of the present study produced large 
changes in attitude which remained essentially undiminished over the three- 
weel delay period. Certain psychological consequences of the large opinion 
change were noted, and interpretations were advanced concerning the processes 


involved. 
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VOLUNTEERING AS A FUNCTION OF INDUCED 
SOCIAL FORCES* 1 


Department of Psychology, Del Mar College 


RICHARD B. Austin, Jr. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Volunteering, presumably an act involving conscious choice based on personal 
preference, is a complex type of behaviour that is influenced by a variety of 
factors. The strength or persuasiveness of the request for volunteers (4), 
the "social power” or prestige of the person malfing the request (3), the 
number of persons in a group who yolunteer (5), and the attractiveness of 
options that may be chosen M one dées not volunteer (1), all influence 
volunteering frequency. It is interesting that previous research in the area 
indicates that personal preference for the object of volunteering is a minor 
factor among variables which determine volunteering. This is contrary to 
popular opinion, and suggests that people are not consciously aware of why 
they make decisions to volunteer. T 

The present experiment is an applied test of a general theory of volunteer- 
ing, formulated in a previous study (1), which states that volunteering is a 
function of the attractiveness of options available in the situation if the 
subject declines the request to volunteer. Aside from the attractiveness of 
alternatives to volunteering, which at “face value” seem to be more or less 
attractive than a given act of volunteering, the strength of the volunteering 
request is another variable which may add or detract from the attractiveness 
of actions specified as alternatives to volunteering. 


В. SUBJECTS AND SITUATION 


An Air Force base provided a unique setting for this research, where 163 
noncommissioned officers attending a military-principles school served as 
experimental subjects. This particular population is generally considered to 
have an adverse attitude toward volunteering, so that only a very few 
persons would be expected to volunteer when social forces tend to discourage 
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volunteers. An Opinion Survey was the object of volunteering, since military 
personnel are largely familiar with this type of questionnaire. Preliminary 
experimental sessions showed that a test over class material had the highest 
negative appeal and that dismissal for lunch had the highest positive appeal 
as alternatives to the survey. 


C. HYPOTHESES AND EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The following hypotheses were tested in the study. 

Hypothesis 1: Frequency of volunteering is a function of both the at- 
tractiveness of available alternatives to volunteering and the strength of the 
volunteering request. , 

Hypothesis 2: Subjects will not be aware of experimental fórces as the 
“cause” of their decisions to accept or refuse the request to volunteer. 

Although a new NCO class began each week at the Noncommissioned 
Officers’ School, providing new subjects for the experiment, the same class 
period, “Human Development,” was used for each experimental condition. 
The same instructor, a First Lieutenant, taught each class, and another First 
Lieutenant participated in the experiment by giving the request for volunteers. 

Precisely 15 minutes before the end of class, which was scheduled to end 
five minutes after the usual normal-duty beginning of the NCOs’ lunch 
hour, the instructor created a positive or negative attractiveness for the 
alternative to volunteering. A negative attractiveness was created when the 
alternative to volunteering was less desirable than participation in the Opinion 
Survey. A positive attractiveness was in effect when the alternative was more 
desirable than the Opinion Survey. 

The two most powerful’ alternatives, as assessed from conditions employed 
for standardization (in terms of creating a driving force toward the alterna- 
tive and away from volunteering, or a restraining force away from the 
alternative and toward volunteering) are as follows: 


POSITIVE ATTRACTIVENESS FOR THE ALTERNATIVE TO VOLUNTEERING 
It is time for your lunch period and so I'll stop, since a person's lunch 
period in the Air Force is his own time and never to be taken up for any 
reason. 
NEGATIVE ATTRACTIVENESS FOR THE ALTERNATIVE TO VOLUNTEERING 
To see how much of the lecture each of you remembers, I will give a 
test in the remaining class time. Now for the questions .... 


Directly after applying the force of the alternative, the experimenter, who 
had been watching through a glass window at the rear of the classroom, 
entered the room according to a prearranged signal from the lecturer. After 
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recognition by the instructor, the investigator stated, “I have an announce- 
ment which is not directly part of this class." He then walked to the front 
of the room to request volunteers. 

It was necessary to make a preliminary statement separating the request 
from class requirements, since failure to follow class requirements would 
result in demerits for the NCO. Under the conditions employed, even though 
a First Lieutenant attached to the school gave each request, there was no 
perceptible indication of coercion. The three degrees of request strength which 
influence the strength of driving forces toward volunteering are: 


STRONG REQUEST 


All the men here are urged to take a short and gimple three-minute 
Opinion Survey now! Raise your right hand to show you'll take it at this 
time. 

INTERMEDIATE REQUEST 

It is requested that all men here tåke a short and simple three-minute 
Opinion Survey now. Raise your right hand to show you'll take it at 
this time. 

* WEAK REQUEST 


Would anyone care to take a short and simple three-minute Opinion 
Survey now? Raise your right hand if you want to take it at this time. 


Several trial conditions highlighted the need to word the request as clearly 
and simply as possible, since questions by even one person tended to disrupt 
experimental conditions. Because “not understanding the request” was such a 
frequent reason in trial conditions for not yolunteering, it was also necessary 
to assure that lack of understanding was not essentially a result of inattention 
or confusion. In order to restrict the effects of these variables, each request 
was repeated once by the experimenter. After volunteers responded to the 
request by raised hands, it was explained that a short questionnaire, requiring 
no names, would complete the survey. Both volunteers and nonvolunteers 
completed the questionnaire, which was composed of two questions: "Did 
you raise your hand to volunteer?" (Yes or No) and "What was in your 
mind that caused you to accept or decline the request to volunteer?" 


D. RrsuLTS 
° 1. Subject Reaction to Social Forces 
The first hypothesis, that volunteering frequency is a function of social 
forces jointly induced by the nature of the volunteering request and the 
relative attractiveness of available alternative actions confronting a person if 
he dées not volunteer, was confirmed at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


° 
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The effects of the volunteering request and alternatives to volunteering 
are analyzed separately, and presented in Tables 1 and 2. 

Vertical columns of Table 3 reveal a definite relationship between volun- 
teering and the attractiveness of the alternative to volunteering, while the 


TABLE 1 
VOLUNTEERING AS A FUNCTION OF THE ALTERNATIVE 
Alternative Volunteers Nonvolunteers Total 
Negative attractiveness (test) 40 47 87 
Positive attractiveness (lunch) 11 65 76 
Total 51 112 163 
Note: x2=18.7 (2 df), p< 001. 
TABLE 2 
VOLUNTEERING AS A FUNCTION OF REQUEST STRENGTH 
Request Volunt*ers ` Nonvolunteers "Total 
Strong request 27 30 57 
Intermediate request 17 37 54 
Weak request 7 Ы 45 52 
Total 51 112 163 


Note: x? = 144 (2 df), 2 < .001: 


two horizontal columns indicate that the strength of the volunteering request 
is directly related to frequency of volunteering. 

All comparisons between experimental conditions, where either the request 
variable or alternative variable is held constant, are in the expected direction, 


TABLE 3 
VOLUNTEERING AS A FUNCTION ОЕ REQUEST STRENGTH AND ALTERNATIVE ATTRACTION® 


Stimulus request strength 


Strong Intermed. Weak Total 
Alternative Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Condition 1 2 3 
Negative attractiveness 
(test) N ib NC wf TS« S 6 23 40 47 
% 63 37 54 46 20 80 46 54 
Condition 4 5 6 
Positive attractiveness 
(lunch) N & 19 2 2 1:10-22 809511765 
% 30 70 8 92 4 96 15 85 
Total N 27 30 17 37 7 45 51 112 
% 47 53 31 69 13 87 31 69 


^ Frequency and percentage of volunteers for an Opinion Survey with 163 Air 
Force subjects for six combinations of request strength with two degress of attractive- 
ness for the alternative to volunteering. 
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TABLE 4 
COMPARISONS BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS WITH ONE VARIABLE CONSTANT 
Conditions x? df 2 
2x5 11.47 1 -001** 
es 5.17 1 .05* 
з хб .88 1 — 
4x5 2.83 1 — 
4X6 3.80 1 06 
5X6 00 1 = 
1X2 24 1 EJ 
1x3 9.28 1 .01** 
2х3 4.45 1 .05* 
* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 or .001 level. A 


and five of them reach a level of statistical significarfte, according to the results 


in Table 4. о 
2. Subject Détection оў Experimental Forces 


The second hypothesis, that subjects will not be aware of experimental 
forces as the "cause" of their reactions to the volunteering request, was 
supported at much less than the .001 level of confidence. Table 5 shows that 
any mention of the alternative as a reason for volunteering or not volunteer- 
ing occurred only four times, and the persuasiveness of the request was referred 
to vaguely only one time in answer to “What was in your mind that caused 
you to volunteer?" 


TABLE 5 
AWARENESS OF EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS, AS A Basis FOR DECISION 


4 
Experimental Decisions 
conditions Yes No Total 
a 
Alternative 3 79 82 
Request 1 80 81 
Total 4 159 163 


Note: x? = 144.6 (1 df), p < 001. 

Since "thinking about lunch" was mentioned but three times as a reason for 
not volunteering, and “to get out of the test” just once as a reason for volun- 
teering, despite the significant effects of these conditions on volunteering 
frequency, dt seems that expressed reasons for volunteering decisions (pro 
and con) were influenced by factors beyond the subject's awareness. Table 
6 illustrates how the most frequently given reason for not volunteering varied 
systematically under all but one condition with a chi square significant at 
the :01 level. Although interpretation of this result is beyond the scope of the 
study, it perhaps demonstrates an instance of group rationalization. 


E 
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TABLE 6 
*Dipw'r UNDERSTAND ENOUGH . . .” AS A Reason Nor To VOLUNTEER 
(Frequency and percentage of total reasons for each condition for not volunteering) 


Request strength 


Alternative Strong Intermed. Weak Total 
Negative attractiveness 
(test) N 3 6 19 28 
% 27 46 83 60 
Positive attractiveness 
(lunch) N 12 16 11 39 
% 63 67 50 60 
Total N 15 22 30 67 
% 50 59 67 


Note: x? = 12.2 (2df)} p<.01. 
Е. Discussion 


It is apparent from experimental results tliat the intrinsic desirability of 
the volunteering act itself does not determine a decision to volunteer. The 
subjective attractiveness of the volunteering act serves as a point of reference 
from which judgments about possible alternative actions are made. An alterna- 
tive to volunteering is judged to be attractive or unattractive only in compari- 
son to the attractiveness of the requested action. Aside from variability in 
attractiveness because of the specific alternatives given as an option to accepting 
a request to volunteer, the persuasiveness of the request for volunteers either 
adds or detracts from the attractiveness of alternatives available in a given 
situation. i 

'The dynamics of social forces in this type of decision situation may be 
conceptualized according to the Lewinian theory of an "overlapping situation" 
(2), where a person in the process of choosing between two alternatives is 
on more than one path at a time. Once an alternative path is subjectively 
perceived as the more attractive, a shift in the balance of forces occurs 
and a decision is reached. When an alternative to volunteering is less attractive 
than the standard used for comparison—an Opinion Survey in this study— 
changes in the force field will encourage volunteering. If a specified alternative 
to volunteering is more attractive than its point of reference, the balance of 
forces maintaining a state of “no change” shift in a direction away from 
volunteering. : 

Analysis of reasons given for volunteering decisions suggests that subjects 
were either almost universally unaware of experimental conditions which 
significantly influenced volunteering decisions, or consciously withheld reasons 
that “caused” them to choose or not to choose to volunteer. A general 


A 
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hesitancy by enlisted personnel to volunteer, coupled with an officer's request 
to volunteer (although specified as a nonduty request), no doubt created a 
stronger conflict situation than would exist in civilian life. This is indicated by 
two factors: First, a relatively long time passed before subjects would respond 
and, second, evasive answers indicated a desire to "leave the field" of con- 
flict (2). Over 50 per cent of the reasons for refusal to volunteer may be 
summarized as Didn't know enough or understand survey, subject, or 
request," which tended to avoid responsibility for a choice. 

A significant relationship between experimental conditions and "Didn't 
understand enough . . ." is partially a function of more refusals to volunteer 
as the alternative increases in attractiveness, and pagtially perhaps of a de- 
creased neéd to intellectualize more definite acceptable reasons for a refusal to 
volunteer. When a test as the alternative encouraged volunteering, a higher 
proportion of reasons for note volunteering is evasive as the request strength 
decreases in persuasiveness. In general, however, a vague reason may be con- 
sidered more sufficient when a majority of persons overtly decide against 
volunteering. When lunch was stressed as the alternative to volunteering, not 
one of the 11 persons who volunteered under this condition did so because 
of "curiosity," although 33 per cent of those who volunteered when a test 
was the alternative did so because of "curiosity." "This may not indicate that 
curiosity about the Opinion Survey varied significantly, but that when stronger 
forces pressed toward volunteering, "curiosity"—a relatively weak reason— 
become strong enough to be a conscious “cause” for volunteering. 

Although results show that subjects felcted to experimentally induced 
social forces according to predictions, and conscious reasons for volunteering 
decisions were somewhat related to these socidl forces, awareness of the 
influence of social forces on decisions appeared to be almost totally absent. 

К 


Е. SUMMARY 


A theoretical framework is stressed in this study as а way to understand 
and predict group volunteering behaviour. Stated concisely, volunteering 
occurs when specified alternatives are less attractive than the act of volunteer- 
ing, while volunteering does not occur if alternatives which may be chosen 


are more attractive than volunteering. Results may also be explained in terms 


of Field Theory, where the strength of forces shifts either toward or away 
from the act of volunteering according to whether the act is more or less 
desirable than options available in the choice situation. 

Systematic variations in request strength and the attractiveness of the 
alternative to volunteering had a statistically significant influence on volun- 
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teering frequencies. Combined effects of the request with an alternative to 
volunteering allow for maximum prediction of results. The request for 
volunteering either increased or decreased the attractiveness of alternatives 
in terms of the latters’ ability to draw or attract volunteers. Also according 
to prediction, individual reasons given concerning what “caused” particular 
decisions about volunteering indicated that subjects were not aware of social 
causal forces. 

Results here could be utilized to educate persons interested in becoming 
more aware of forces which influence decisions to act in group situations. 
As a means of changing group behaviour by providing a more desirable alter- 
native, results of the experiment may be applicable with further research to 
a variety of group problems in industry. 
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DETERMINANTS OF SOCIOMETRIC CHOICES*! 


Department of Psychology, Vanderbilt University 


ROBERT J. PETERSEN, S. S. Komorita, AND HERBERT C. Quay 


A frequent objection to the use of sociometric measures is that the investi- 
gator does not really know what a “‘choice” means to the choosing individual. 
“Thus, for one subject choice is evidence of personal affection, for another 
it is an intellectual evaluation, while for a third it is a mechanical answer con- 
forming to the experimenter's demands" (9). Some investigators assume that 
highly chosen persons are always leaders, that high reciprocation of choice in 
a group necessarily means lack of friction, and that number of choices received 
is perfectly correlated with social adjustment (4). 

It is apparent that our problem is to focus on some meaningful evalua- 
tion of “. . . those particular, unique, and sometimes irrational criteria he 
(the choser) has spent a lifetime in developing" (9). 


A. PROBLEM 

What then are the bases for sociometric choice? Some studies have at- 
tempted to answer this question by interpretation of significant correlations 
between the members of friendship pairs, using numerous variables. 

Sociometric instruments have assumed an important role in the prediction 
and assessment of leadership abilities in beth the military and the industrial 
environment. Hollander and Webb (8) have indicated that one of the cur- 
rently held views on leadership is that those individuals nominated or chosen 
low on a leadership variable constitute a potential “followership” group. These 
investigators testéd this premise and found the opposite effect; leadership and 
followership dimensions are intimately related and highly correlated (r — 
.91). In an earlier study carried out in a military setting, sociometric tests 
used in peer ratings were found to be an excellent predictor of leadership 
potential (14). "These studies (8, 14) suggest that some assessment of lead- 
ership is relevant in choice patterns; moreover, “followership” (which 
correlates highly with leadership) is also inextricably involved. 
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Many critics of the form of the sociometric test have termed them “buddy 
ratings,” intimating that the ratings are heavily contaminated with friendship 
choice patterns. In contrast to the previously reported correlation of .91 be- 
tween ratings on leadership and followership, Hollander and Webb (8) re- 
ported correlation coefficients of only .47 between leadership and friendship 
choices, and .55 between followership and friendship. Other studies (2, 14) 
similarly report that friendship does not act as an adversely biasing and in- 
validating factor in sociometric tests. These data suggest that the chooser or 
rater is most often apt to rate relevantly to the variable under consideration. 
Also he is apparently minimally influenced to cloud leadership ratings by a 
pure friendship consideration to the exclusion of his assessment of the individ- 
ual's overall ability to perform the task. 

While the use of factor-analytic techniques in personality research is well 
established, the application of factor analysis to sociometric data, although 
suggested many times, has rarely been used (9). A study by Wherry and 
Fryer (14) perhaps represents the first major investigation in this field. In 
this study each candidate was nominated (rated) on 10 variables by his peers 
and his tactical officers; four separate factor analyses of these data were per- 
formed with three common factors isolated from each. Academic standing, 
leadership, and tactical standing were identified as bases of nomination, Bock 
and Husain (1) applied factor analysis to the patterns of choice of a ninth- 
grade student body as to whom they preferred for a partner in a class 
astronomy project. Two factors, sex and ability im science, were isolated. 
Factor-analytic techniques have a!so been applied successfully to identify clear- 
cut subgroups within a larger group (10). A limited number of analyses of 
behavior patterns of individuals in group situations have also been handled by 
factoring techniques (6). 

It will be noted that the few applications of factor analysis to sociometric 
data have been restricted to a search for the attributes of an individual which 
result in his being chosen in a variety of situations. The primary aim of 
these studies has not been to determine bases or underlying dimensions for 
the choices made by individuals in these various situations. Information about 
possible parameters of the choice process would do much to advance our 
knowledge of interpersonal behavior. Perhaps nowhere else would such 
knowledge be more useful to us than as a basis for the analysis of small-group 
dynamics. 

It may well be that there are no clear-cut, overall determinants of choice, 
but some encouraging and distinctive patterns are evident in the findings of 
the research cited in this area of investigation. For example, some communality 
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between leadership and followership is evident in peer nominations (6, 8, 14). 
A peer nomination is apparently made solely on the basis of friendship or 
popularity in certain tasks, particularly in the social or affective areas (4, 5, 
8). Some consideration of intelligence or overall “mental” ability appears 
complexly involved, although the trends are by no means clear (1, 6). 

In consideration of previous research, it would appear that of the many 
possible determinants of choice, four areas are dominant: (a) some consider- 
ation of the subject's general leadership capacity to implement the task; (5) 
a measure of mutual friendship or affect the chooser feels toward, and is 
reciprocated by, the "chosen"; (c) an assessment of the popularity of the 
subject both within and outside the group; and (4) appropriate consideration 
of the intélligence or ability of the chosen persor to perform the task. The 
question, then, seems to be to determine to what extent these four “determin- 
ants" of choice overlap or represent "pure" or individual choice patterns. 

'This study differs in one significant aspect from previous studies in the 
field of sociometrics, in that it is not trait or behavior oriented but dimen- 
sionally focused in a search for consistencies of choice behavior within many 
situations and between a number of choosers. It is important to note that in 
this study the emphasis is on the analysis of a person's stated choice of another 
to "engage" in an activity, and not toward assessment of the personality traits 
which result in the person being chosen. This “response or choice-oriented” 
approach should serve to minimize the measurement problem of the complex 
and interacting personality variables operating in sociometric assessments. 

° 
B. METHOD Р 
1. Subjects 


Subjects for the study consisted of enlisted men of a rifle platoon of the 
United States Army, All subjects had been members of the same platoon for 
a period of at least two months prior to the first experimental session. The 
rifle platoon was arbitrarily selected from those declared available by the 
military authorities. The only selection criterion was that the subject not 
be a noncommissioned officer. 

From a list of the 30 soldiers in the selected platoon (consisting of privates, 
privates first class, and corporals), 10 soldiers were selected by a table of ran- 
dom numbers to serve as “raters” or judges; the remaining 20 soldiers were 
the "ratees." Prior to the experimental session, four raters were lost due to 
military exigencies. Thus, the data gathered are based on the ratings of the 
six remaining raters. 
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2. Task Selection 


There are many possible determinants of sociometric choice; however, 
four areas of evaluation were selected as the most representative of the basic 
factors considered when choosing others. These areas are leadership, friendship, 
popularity, and intelligence. To assess these areas, a list of 17 tasks, situa- 
tions, or choice requirements applicable to the military environment were 
arbitrarily compiled. These task statements are presented in Table 1. It 
should be noted that four of the task statements ask ‘for a choice based solely 
on personality traits or characteristics (Tasks 1-4). It was hoped that these 
personality variables would aid in the interpretation of the factor loadings. 


> 


TABLE 1 
‘Task STATEMENTS 


Reference variables 
The person you think is the most self-confident. 
The person you think is the most dependable. 
The person you feel would choose you as his best friend. 
The person you would choose to give you advice and assistance with a personal 
problem. > 


tek 


Leadership 
The person you would choose to lead you on a two-man patrol (in wartime). 
If you were the patrol leader, the person you would choose to accompany you 
on a two-man patrol (in wartime). 
The person you would choose to lead your squad into combat. 
The person you would choose to organize a squad work detail. 
. The person you would choose to organize a company party. 


pon ту 


Friendship 
10. The person you like the best. is 
11. The person you would choose for your roommate in a two-man room. 
12. The person you would chpose to go with you on a three-day pass to visit your 
family. 
Popularity 
13. The person you know the best. . 
14. The person you feel is known the best in the company. 


Intelligence 
15. The person you think is the "smartest" or most intelligent. 
16. The person you would choose as a Troop Information and Education (TI&E) 
assistant, 
17. The person you think is the most “level-headed” or emotionally mature. 


3. Procedure 


The six raters rated the other 20 soldiers in two sessions. The Q-sort 
method, in which persons are ranked in relation to some variable into a forced 
normal distribution on a seven-point scale, was used (12). The ratings were 
made anonymously, and the raters were assured that the experiment would 
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not affect their position in any way. Table 2 presents the outline of the seven- 
category Q-sort, number of ratees to be placed in each category, and the 
arbitrary scoring weight assigned to each category. 


TABLE 2 
Q-Sonr ARRAY 
Prefer the most Prefer the least 

Category A B С р Е Е G 
No. of ratees* 1 2 4 6 4 2 1 
Scoring weight? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
а N= 20. 

b Scoring weight assigned is purely arbitrary in order to obtain scores for correla- 

tion. о 


The second rating session was identical to the first and was administered 
for the purpose of obtaining test-retest reliability coefficients of the raters’ 
choices. There is good evidence to indicate that the stability of peer ratings is 
high; nevertheless, it was considered desirable to check the consistency of 
these raters’ choices (9). 2 

A period of seven weeks separated the first and the second rating sessions. 
During this period two raters became unavailable due to military requirements ; 
therefore, reliability data for only four of the original six raters are reported. 
The median reliability coefficients of the four raters are reported at the 
bottom of Table 3. 


4. Data Analysis 


e 

Responses to the Q-sort were scored from 1 (for “prefer the most”) to 
7 (for “prefer the least”) for each of the six raters. The set of 20 scores on 
each of 17 tasks given each ratee by a rater were then intercorrelated. Six mat- 
rices (one per rater) of intercorrelations between tasks taken over the persons 
chosen (ratees) were obtained. Only the ratings obtained in the first rating 
session were used. 

Each of the six resulting correlation matrices was then subjected to a 
centroid factor analysis (13), the highest correlation in each column being 
placed in the diagonals. The factor matrices, which invariably accounted for at 
least 90 per cent of the extracted common variance, were then rotated to an 
analytic approximation of orthogonal simple structure by the quartimax 
method (11). These matrices represented the individual factors of choice for 
each rater. In addition, to obtain factors common to all raters, the summed 
ratings of the six raters for each ratee on each task were obtained, and these 
“pooled” ratings intercorrelated. This matrix was in turn subjected to a 
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centroid factor analysis, and the resulting factors again were rotated by the 
quartimax method (11). 


C. RESULTS? 


In the interest of brevity of presentation, the six rotated factor matrices, 
representing the factors of choice of each rater, are omitted. In general, 
each of the six individual factor matrices displayed a large general factor of 
choice, with separate but much smaller factors of leadership and friendship. 
Further, some specific factors unique to only some of the raters were also 
found; these included such factors as combat leadership, social leadership, 
and dependability. 


® 


1. The Factor Structure 


As previously noted, the factors common to all raters were formed from 
the summed raw scores of all raters obtained, for each ratee on each task. 
These summed raw scores were then intercorrelated, using the product- 
moment correlation program for the IBM 650 Electronic Computer. This 
correlation matrix is reported in Table 3. 

The pooled correlation matrix was in turn factored and rotated to an 
approximation to orthogonal simple structure in the same manner and using 
the same procedures as for the individual-rater matrices. The rotated factor 
matrix is reported in Table 4. 


2. The Factor Interpretation 


For methodological reasons, ‘the resulting factor matrix must be inter- 
preted with caution. The intercorrelations between the task variables are some- 
what unreliable because of the small number of cases (20 ratees) ; hence, only 
relatively large factor loadings can be considered meaningful. Accordingly, a 
purely arbitrary criterion was adopted; only factor loadings above +.30 were 
considered for interpretation. 

It is obvious that the first factor is a general factor. However, the tasks 
loading most highly (above .90) are all leadership task situations; for ex- 
ample, Tasks 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 all involve the choice of a leader. Hence 
Factor I might be called a General Choice Factor representing an overall, 
complexly integrated choice pattern, with "leadership" considerations the 
most predominant. Friendship, popularity, and intelligence variables also 
load highly, but certainly not to the extent of the leadership task choice. 

2 The raw data as well as the unreported intercorrelations between tasks for 


each rater, the individual and pooled, rotated and unrotated factor matrices are 
available from the senior author upon request. 
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TABLE 4 
ROTATED Factor MATRIX 
Factors 

Tasks I п ш IV h2 
1. 90 595 22 —08 —10 97 
2. 81 —39 —28 —07 89 
3. 65 —58 21 —24 86 
4. 85 —42 —07 20 94 
5. 94 10 —05 —12 91 
6. 95 22 —02 —11 96 
7. 94 21 01 06 94 
8. 94 00 08 —08 90 
9. 92 00 16 07 88 
10. 64 —60 —18 —14 82 
11. 70 —56 —23 18 89 
12. 37 —72 15 07 68 
13. 70 02 52 —06 76 
14. 80 20 30 14 79, 
15. 90 34 01 06 93 
16. 78 —09 —10 30 72 
17. 84 25 —30 —10 87 
Sum of communality 11.39 2.24 74 34 14.71 
Per cent of communality 

within factor 774 15.2 5.0 2.3 


It would appear that an appropriate shorthand term for Factor II would 
be Impersonality. The factor loadings indicate that a choice is not based 
solely on a friendship basis. Tasks 3, 4, 10, 11, and 12 indicate this by their 
high negative loadings. This factor pattern appears to reflect the raters’ 
assessment of persons who lack warmth and “sociability”; for example, those 
not reciprocating his friendship, who do not turn to him for advice, and in 
general are not being warm, personal, and “buddy-buddy.” Only 15 per cent 
of the variance is accounted for by pure-friendship variables; it should be 
likewise noted that these same tasks loaded highly positive on the first factor, 
again serving to indicate the complex assessment of a leadership choice. 

Considerable caution must be exercised in interpreting Factor III since 
only 5 per cent of the variance is accounted for. Factor III is a bipolar factor 
and might be called Popularity versus Maturity. Tasks 13 and 14, both 
popularity variables, load positive above the criterion; however, bipolarity 
in the factor is present in the negative .30 loading on Task 17, an intelligence 
or overall-maturity variable, Interpretation of this factor cannot be clear-cut, 
not only because these tasks load highly on factor I as part of the general 
choice factor, but also because it accounts for such a small proportion of the 
variance. 3 

No interpretation of the fourth factor is attempted since only task 16 


= 
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meets our criterion of 4.30; the remaining tasks fall, for the most part, 
markedly below criterion. Further, the minute (2.3) per cent of variance 


accounted for is unreliable and probably represents residual loadings. 
LU 


D. Discussion = 


The major conclusion which сап be drawn under the conditions of the 
present study is that common determinants of the sociometric-choice process 
have not been conclusively demonstrated. That is, no set of underlying bases 
for choice, specific to each task variable and common to all those choosing, 
was discovered. However, the results obtained do appear to contribute to the 
existing body of knowledge in the field of sociometrics by furnishing addition- 
al support for previous findings. ° 

A large percentage of the variance in the relationships between sociometric 
choice for the tasks used in this study was accounted for by two factors, the 
first of which was one labeled a “General Factor of Choice," with predom- 
inant leadership considerations also involved. It is apparent that a leadership 
choice, in the military setting at least, is by no means made solely on the basis 
of a "pure"-leadership dimension, but rather is representative of a complex, 
overall assessment of the persons to be chosen. The study was not successful 
in isolating leadership as a basis for choice exclusive of other determinants. 
It appears that at least friendship, popularity, and intelligence factors are 
either bases for leadership choice or are attributes so highly correlated with 
leadership in the target population as to obscure leadership ability as a sole 


ee 


determinant. 

An additional consideration in the leadership area is that "followership" 
and leadership attributes appear to be synonyntous. For example, Tasks 5 
and 7 asked for a choice of a leader, Task 6 for a follower; evaluation of the 
choices on these*tasks represents a possible leadership-followership dichotomy 
in this study. In the individual as well as the pooled or combined matrices, 
persons chosen as leaders were similarly desired as followers. This finding sup- 
ports the Hollander and Webb (8) study. 

The next most important basis of choice was that of a factor interpreted 
as reflecting “impersonality” or unreciprocated friendship. As previously 
noted, it appears plausible that a complex association exists between choices 
on leadership-type tasks and pure-friendship tasks. This was evident in those 
cases where friendship variables loaded on leadership choices, and vice versa, 
At the same time it should be noted that although leadership-friendship 
choices were intertwined, friendship per se was by no means an exclusive 
determinant, nor was it in any way solely predictive of a leadership rating. 
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This fact is evident from examination of the factor matrix reported here, 
where a separate and small factor of nonreciprocated friendship appeared 
outside the general choice factor. 

It is plausible to conclude from this, as previous peer-rating studies have 
demonstrated, that mere friendship per se does not serve to bias a choice where 
leader behavior is primarily being evaluated (2, 7, 8, 14). The peer-rating 
technique can thus be considered a valid measurement of choice in which, by 
and large, the rater adopts a “task-oriented”-choice approach. 

A final consideration is primarily one of methodological temperance. In 
view of the large general factor obtained in this study, it would appear that 
either the task statements used may have lacked the ability to force the rater 
to discriminate the dimensions they were designed to assess, or that the 
subjects employed were not sufficiently motivated to discriminate among the 
ratees. The small number of cases used “(20 ratees) and the small rating 
population nominating (six raters), all tend to make the obtained correlations 
between the task variables somewhat unreliable. Likewise, these same facts 
indicate that caution should be exercised in applying generalizations to a 
population of similar subjects in a military environment, as well as to subjects 
outside this environment. 

Further, it is possible that the large general factor obtained can be 
attributed in part to so-called “judgmental effects” (3). The best known of 
these effects is the “halo effect"—the tendency of raters to assess the ratees on 
several traits or tasks in terms of “goodness or badness,” using an unconscious 
“theory of personality." In such; cases, "packaging" the myriad impressions 
received into one overall assessment may have introduced spuriously high 
correlations between those chosen for the various tasks (3). 


E. SUMMARY 


The present study was designed to investigate possible dimensions or 
determinants of sociometric-choice patterns. The Q-sort technique was used 
by six raters in preferentially ordering a group of 20 ratees on 17 tasks. 
Correlations were obtained between the 17 task statements based on the ratings 
of the 20 ratees by the six raters. A pooled rating of the six raters for each 
ratee was obtained, and these ratings were intercorrelated and subsequently 
factor analyzed. It was considered that of the many possible determinants of 
choices, the four areas of leadership, friendship, popularity, and intelligence 
were the most dominant and would emerge in the factor matrices. 

'The results were discussed by an interpretation of a pooled or common- 
factor matrix, representing the common factors of choice employed by all 
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raters in all of the 17 choice situations. The results were not conclusive, but 
two factors interpreted as "General Factor of Choice" (with leadership 
considerations dominant) and “Impersonality” accounted for a large propor- 
tion of the choice variance. 


The isolation of clear determinants of choice, employed by all raters, 


for specific choice situations, was not possible. For the most part, individual 
subjects appeared to employ complex, integrated judgments in making their 


choices. 
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ATTITUDE CHANGE WITHIN THE NEGRO PRESS TOWARD 
SEGREGATION AND DISCRIMINATION* 1 


Department of Psychology, Brooklyn College 


BERNARD RosEN? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The last fifty years have seen vital changes taking place in the life of the 
American Negro. The social upheavals caused by the two world wars, the 
depressions of the 1930’s, and the decline of agriculture together with the 
rapid rise of industry made it both necessary and possible for the Negro to 
move away from his former isolation on the rural plantations of the South. 
The migration to urban centers, both in the North and South, brought about 
a gradual improvement in the economic status of the Negro. New contacts 
have led to a broadened outlook and new possibilities for educational advance- 
ment. As Lewis (3) points out, “The normal economic, political and social 
imperatives of urban life are such that the Negro in the cities of the south gets 
an increment in his struggle for status and power merely by the fact of 
being there,” 

The events of the past ten years, marked by the Supreme Court decision 
outlawing segregation in the public schools and the emergence of Africa as 
an important force in world politics, servéd to accelerate the changes taking 
place in the Negro community. As King (2) points out, the Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, brought hope to millions of Negroes who formerly 
had only dared to dream of freedom. The decision enhanced the Negro’s 
sense of dignity and gave him even greater determination to achieve justice. 
Baldwin (1) traces the effect of African independence on the American 
Negro, and shows that for the first time in their history Negroes do not have 
to be ashamed of their ancestry. Africa is no longer the “Dark Continent” 
which has never developed or which, as some people felt, was incapable of 
developing any form of advanced civilization. Africans are no longer little 
children incapable of taking care of themselves. The Africans have emerged 


* Accepted by Otto Klineberg of the Editorial Board, and received in the Editorial 
Office on April 6, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The Journal Press, 

1 This study was undertaken during the author’s senior year at Brooklyn College. 

2 The author would like to express his gratitude to Dr. Daniel Rosenblatt, in whose 
SC this study was undertaken, for his interest and guidance through all phases 
of the work. 
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as men in their own right, ready to take their place with pride among the 
other peoples of the world. These factors have contributed to a reevaluation 
by the Negro of his role in society. Once plagued with a tragic sense of 
inferiority resulting from the crippling effects of slavery and segregation, 
the Negro has begun to feel that he is “somebody” and should be given the 
rights and privileges commensurate with his enhanced self-concept. 

This growing sense of self-worth has shown itself in the many changes 
that have taken place in the struggle for integration over the past few years. 
Such organized mass movements as the Montgomery, Alabama, bus strike, the 
“sit-ins,” the “wade-ins,” etc., are relatively new forms of protest within the 
Negro community. Previously the Negro had expressed his discontent by 
joining such movements as, the Garvey Movement. ‘These organizations ad- 
vocated either a return to Africa or the setting up of separate Negro states 
within this country. These forms of protest were, in actuality, merely an 
adaptation of the attitudes and tactics of the white segregationists, and served 
as a means of raising the status of the Negro—in his own eyes, at least. It is 
true that such organizations as the N.A.A.C.P. and the Urban League have 
for the past fifty years attempted to work within the framework of our laws 
to win better opportunities and equal rights for the Negro; it is, however, 
important to remember, as Rose (5) has pointed out, that both are interracial 
organizations started by white initiative. These organizations draw the 
majority of their support from the middle and upper middle classes within 
the Negro community. In no case have their aims or tactics been such as to 
demand the active participation of all classes within the Negro community. 

With the onset of the Montgomery, Alabama, bus strike a new pattern of 
protest has developed in the American Negro community. Instead of expressing 
their anger, discontent and frustration by further isolating themselves from 
the white community, Negroes have begun to take steps to achieve equality 
with whites by demanding equal treatment in all areas of life. 


B. PURPOSE AND METHOD 


The above qualitative changes in the Negro community, coupled with the 
growing militancy on the part of the American Negro—contrasted with the 
gradualism of Booker T. Washington—has opened up new areas for explora- 
tion. The present study attempts to document this change in attitude and to 
investigate whether or not this change is reflected in the prosperous middle- 
class Negro press. More specifically, this study examines the attitudes expressed 
by the Negro publication Ebony toward discrimination and its solution 
during the years 1948 and 1960 respectively. E 
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Ebony is a “slick” magazine whose format is deliberately patterned after 
Life. Its content is devoted exclusively to the experiences and problems of 
the Negro people. The main offices of Ebony are located in Chicago and 
New York City. With a monthly circulation of over 300,000 copies, Ebony 
is one of largest members of the Negro Press. 

The sample studied consists of 55 articles published in 1948 and 60 articles 
published in 1960, selected randomly, and all 12 editorials published each 
year, giving a total of 67 articles for 1948 and 72 articles for 1960. A content 
analysis was made of each of the 139 articles. 

The content analysis focused on five variables. (I) The Frequency of 
discrimination as a theme; i.e., the number of articles mentioning it, in any 
context. (Ы) The Salience of discrimination: was it mentioned as the major 
theme of the article, or was it indirectly mentioned, as part of the context? 
For example, an article which dealt directly with the effect of discrimination 
would be classified as direct, while an article which outlined the life of a 
Negro engineer and happened to mention discrimination within that context 
would be classified as indirect. (Articles which contained no mention of 
discrimination were excluded for this comparison.) (III) The Prevalence 
of whites within the articles; how many articles mentioned whites directly. 
(IV) The Agents for ending discrimination: the articles were dichotomized 
as to whether Negroes or whites had the primary responsibility for ending 
discrimination. (Articles which contained no mention of discrimination in 
any form were excluded from this comparison.) (V) Ideology: a judgment 
was made which attempted to interpret theaunderlying ideology of the article. 
Those articles which mentioned discrimination were grouped according to 
whether they reflected a “gradualist” or a “militant” approach to the problem 
of segregation and discrimination. 


C. RESULTS 


Part I of the table compares the articles according to their mention of 
discrimination. It reveals that there were a greater number of articles in 
1960 which did not contain any mention of discrimination as compared to 
1948 (29 os. 14). However, as Part II reveals, those articles published in 
1960 which did mention discrimination tended to deal with it directly, as an 
important aspect of the article (24—56 per cent), as compared to 1948 when 
it was mentioned as a secondary aspect of the article (39—74 per cent). 

A significant difference between the two years is also evident when we 
dichotomize the articles according to whether there was a specific mention of 
whites or not, as shown in Part III of the table. Here it is interesting to note 
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that while in 1948 the majority of the articles mentioned whites (54—80 

` per cent), in 1960 the articles were evenly divided between these two 
categories (37—35). 

The articles which mentioned discrimination were again classified according 

to the prime agents responsible for achieving integration. Part IV of the table 


TABLE 1 
1948 % 1960 % 
Part I. Frequency of mention of discrimination 

Mentioned 53 79 43 60 
Not mentioned 14 21 29 40 х?,= 5.228, p< .05. 

> 

Part JI. Salience of discrimination 5 
Direct mention 14 26 24 56 
Indirect mention 39 74 19 4 х2у = 7.39, p«.0l. 

Part ПІ. Prevalence of whites 
Whites mentioned 54 81 37 51 
Not mentioned 13 19 35 49 х2; = 11.83, р < 001. 
Part IV. Agents responsible for achieving integration 
Negroes must 17 32 33 79 
Whites must 36 68 9 21 xi, = 18.50, p< .001. 
Part V. Ideology 

Gradualist 44 85 15 36 
Militant 8 15 27 64 x2, = 21.73, p < 001. 


indicates that in 1960 the attitude was drastically different from that ex- 
pressed in 1948. In 1948, the majority of articles which mentioned discrimina- 
tion also expressed the opinion that the white man is the prime agent responsible 
for achieving integration. In 1960, however, the magazine reversed its former 
opinion, The great majority of the articles which mentioned discrimination in 
1960 also expressed a firm ‘conviction that the Negro himself is the prime 
agent responsible for achieving integration (79 per cent in 1960 vs. 32 per cent 
in 1948). 

In 1960, there was less tendency to blame whites for discrimination, and 
also less of a feeling that since the white man had caused discrimination, he 
had to alleviate the condition. There was, at the same time, a greater feeling 
that the solution of the Negro’s problems in the area of discrimination lay 
in his own hands. 

Part V of the table indicates the difference in the type of ideology expressed 
in the two years compared. Whereas in 1948 the solution to segregation was 
seen as coming far in the future (85 per cent), in 1960 there was definitely 
more militancy expressed in the attitude towards segregation (64 per cent). 
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D. Discussion 


The results of this study can be related to an experiment performed by 
McClelland and Atkinson (4), who measured the effects of hunger need upon 
the projective productions in a “subliminal visual-perception test.” They 
found that the number of food-related responses, for both the structured and 
the unstructured situation, increased progressively with need. Imagined food 
objects seemed somewhat larger in relation to neutral objects as hunger 
increased. Food-goal object responses (names of things to eat) did not 
increase however in frequency of occurrence, even though food-related re- 
sponses (fork, plate, knife, etc.) did. They interpreted this as indicating an 
inhibition against thinking about food objects when very hungry. In other 
words, a hungry person may prefer not to think about a beefsteak at all, but, 
if he does see one, it may appear larger and juicier than normal. In terms of 
this study, we can clearly see that in 1948—when the Negro did not have 
as much status as he has now—because of the greater need for security and 
equality, and the greater frustration of that need, there were more articles 
which mentioned discrimination (the Negro was more preoccupied with his 
need). At the same time these mentions were secondary (discrimination re- 
lated). In 1960, however, when the situation of the Negro had improved, 
when he was actively engaged in fighting against discrimination, there was 
less preoccupation with discrimination (less mention), but, when discrimina- 
tion was mentioned, it was goal-oriented. 

As the situation of the Negro has improved, as his self-image has improved, 
there has been less mention of whites, and a decrease in the attitude that 
“since it was the whites who had caused segregatidn, it is up to them to make 
the situation right.” Ebony now, in 1960, stresses the fact that the solution 
to the problems of the Negro will come about by his own action and increased 
militancy. This difference in the attitude expressed in the two years is made 
clear by the following comparison of two representative articles: 


September, 1948: When the colored Americans can conyince the mass 
of ordinary U.S. white people of his innate equality with all men, of his 
right to belong to the community, longer strides toward justice for the 
Negro will have taken place than ever before in American History. There 
is no’ better place to do this than around the pot-bellied stove in the 
general store or over the counter of the bank in the typical small town. 
So why not consider the rustic life. 

November, 1960: Cast your vote even though many of you die for it 
©. . in this free land people who do not vote do not get and do not 
deserve their rights. 
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The militancy expressed by Ebony in 1960, as seen in the latter paragraph, 
can be traced to two specific causes; the first is the growing importance of 
Africa as a world force. When Sekou Toure, the President of Guinea, visited 
the United States, Ebony stressed the fact that Governor Hodges of North 
Carolina served as official host to what was probably the South’s first 
integrated dinner since reconstruction. In February, 1960, the magazine 
commented on the recent archeological findings in Africa that showed that a 
highly developed civilization had once existed there and stated: “These 
findings will undoubtedly turn the tide of racial superiority, on the part of 
the whites, and in time will erase the deeply entrenched belief in black 


inferiority.” ә : 
The second cause for tile increased militancy, as expressed by Ebony, can 
best be shown by quoting two articles which appeared in 1960. The first 


of these, published in May, discusses the “revoltof Negro youth.” The writers 
point out: 


The importance of this movement is the change of mind and mood of 
the young Negro students. Dissatisfaction and a will to do something 
about it... The new student is determined and bold; he wants action 
now. Youths say that 'most old leaders follow the methods of Booker 
T. Washington; most of us are in favor of W. E. B. DuBois. 


'The next article, printed in June, analyzes the sit-in movement among 
Southern Negro students and its impact upon the existing Negro leadership: 
The sit-ins demonstrated ,cjearly that young Negro youth will not 
accept anything short of first class citizenship. And it posed a challenge 
to traditional Negro leadership. Recognizing this challenge, Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the N.A.A.C.P., announced a sweeping change in 
N.A.A.C.P. policy. Said he, "We have always used persuasion through 
various means of political and economic pressure, but now we аге going 
to use it much more intensively than in the past because the membership 
has become very restless over the slow pace of civil rights proceedings." 


E. CONCLUSION 


The change in attitude, as discussed above, occurring in a magazine which 
in 1948 held a gradualist philosophy, is especially significant. This change, 
especially since it is reflected by and/or reflects a more militant attitude 
on the part of large segments of the Negro community, is directly related to 
the growing self-image of the American Negro. The overthrow of white 
colonialism in Africa and the emergence of newly independent African 
countries as an important and respected force in the world, have facilitated 
the growth of this self-image. 
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This study attempted to explore one facet of the psychological and socio- 
logical changes taking place in the Negro community—specifically, whether 
these changes would be reflected in a change in attitude by a prosperous 
middle-class Negro magazine, in a more militant approach to the problems of 
Negro people. The results tend to suggest certain areas for study. Research 
is indicated to explore the effect of this increased militancy upon the self- 
concept, and upon aspects of group identification of the Negro individual. 
The fact that this new form of militancy has arisen in the South, while such 
organizations as the Black Muslims have gained much of their support in 
the North, would also suggest a need to study regional differences in the 
personality and the group identification of the Negra, 


E 


F. Summary 


This study attempted to agcertaih whether changing conditions in the area 
of race relations in the United States would be reflected in a change in the 
attitudes expressed (regarding discrimination and its solution) by a Negro 
magazine in 1960 as compared to 1948. The results show that Ebony took 
a more militant stand on segregation in 1960 than it had in 1948. In 1960, 
this magazine no longer projected the image of a "helpless Negro oppressed 
by white-fostered segregation." Instead the Negro was given more prestige 
and status, and was expected to take matters into his own hands. 
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COLOR BLINDNESS IN MALE NEGRO CHILDREN* 1 


Psychology Department, Fordham University 


Donatp К. SWEENEY, RICHARD T. ZEGERS, AND WILLIAM E. COLLINS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


“Color blindness,” a general term used to describe a variety of color vision 
deficiencies, is regarded as a male, sex-linked characteristic. Although the 
more commonly employed tests for color defect have indicated an almost 
negligible incidence in females, Pickford (15) and Crone (4) have demon- 
strated certain deviations among female heterozygotes in the perception of 
color. Nevertheless, because their defect is more readily detectable, male 
populations have provided the primary source of information on anomalies 
of color vision. 

Grieve (9) reports that extensive studies of European Caucasian popula- 
tions by Waaler and yon Planta resulted in total male incidences of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent—a figure which has been confirmed in summaries by 
Wright (19) and by the O.S.A. Committee on Colorimetry (3). In one of 
the few large-scale studies of children, Leonard (11) tested 1610 Caucasian 
males of elementary-school age with the Hardy-Rand-Rittler Pseudoiso- 
chromatic Plates and an anomaloscope. Although occurrences of color defect 
approached «Һе usual findings, there were Significantly more failures on the 
pseudoisochromatic plates at the lower age levels. 

The problem of race and incidence of color defect has been the subject of 
several investigations (e.g., 8, 14, 15, 16). Such studies have established the 
fact that racial differences exist and have offered speculation concerning the 
correlates of these differences. Clements (1), Garth (7), and Crooks (5) have 
examined Negro populations. They place the total incidence in Negro males 
at 3-4 per cent. However, since the color test they employed provided only a 
classification of “normal” or “red-green blind,” no evaluation of type or extent 
of defect was possible. It is well known that red-green (protan or deutan) 
defects are the most common. The incidence of blue-yellow (tritan or tetartan) 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 9, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. 

1 This paper is based upon a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
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defects is sufficiently low to preclude extensive study, although Pickford (14, 
15) has suggested that the latter are more common in non-Caucasian races. 

The present study was undertaken (a) to classify a group of Negro males 
according to type and degree of color defect, (b) to investigate the possibility 
of greater incidence of blue-yellow defect in Negroes, and (c) to examine 
the question of age changes in perception with tests of color blindness. 


B. APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


The Hardy-Rand-Rittler (H-R-R) Pseudoisochromatic Plates were used 
to screen all subjects. These plates differ from the usual pseudoisochromatic 
tests in that they employ graded colored symbols on a gray background and 
provide a measure of degree of defect. In addition, the chroma:chosen for 
various symbols enable differentiation of four types of color deficiency 
(“protan,” "deutan," “tritan,” and “tetartan”). The testing procedure 
recommended by the authors was followed (10). 

The subjects, 1137 Negro males between the ages of 6 and 15, were 
selected on the basis of parents’ race and a four-item check list which included 
skin pigmentation, nose shape, lip structure, and hair texture. 

After familiarizing the subject with the test by means of detailed instruc- 
tions and presentation of the H-R-R practice plates, the series of screening 
plates was administered twice, the second time in reverse order after presen- 
tation of the diagnostic plates. If the subject was able to identify correctly 
the symbol or symbols on each plate, he was considered to possess normal color 
vision, No subject failed a screening plate the second time if he had identified 
it correctly on the first presentation. A perfect performance upon second 
presentation obviated any-screening-plate errors during the first trial, and 
such subjects were classified as “normal.” 

Subjects who failed any of the H-R-R Plates were then tested with a 
Model II Schmidt-Haensch Anomaloscope (2). This instrument provided 
another measure of color defect. The subject was required to judge the point 
at which a mixture of red and green light matched a standard yellow (6). 
The experimenter controlled the presentation of stimuli, and each subject, 
after a few practice trials, was required to make seven equality matches. The 
calibration of the instrument and the settings for normal matches were 
empirically checked, and were in agreement with the data provided by the 
manufacturer (12). The diagnostic techniques recommended by Schmidt (17) 
were employed. Subjects who required more green than normal in the mixture 
were classified as deuteranomalous, and those who required more red, as 
protanomalous. Those dichromats who could match the whole range of mixed 
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red and green light to the standard were diagnosed as deuteranopic or pro- 
tanopic, depending upon the brightness of the yellow required for a satisfac- 
tory match. Standard exposure, before each trial, to the preadapting light 
of the instrument, provided a means of differentiating “extreme anomals” 
from dichromats (18). 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 

Of the 1137 Negro males tested with the H-R-R Plates, 77 (6.77 per 
cent) were diagnosed as color-defective. Of this group, 49 failed only screen- 
ing plates, while 28 others also failed diagnostic plates. Two cases of blue- 
yellow deficiency were identified. These two subjects, and the 75 others who 
demonstrated red-green deficiency, were then tested with the anomaloscope to 
determine Ted-green mixture ratios. Both blue-yellów defectives, and 41 of the 
remaining 75 plate-failures, tested, as normal on the anomaloscope. Thus, 
when evaluation of defect was based on both testing criteria, 34 subjects 
(2.99 per cent) were diagnosed as red-green deficient. Inclusion of the blue- 
yellow defectives raises the total incidence to 3.17 per cent. These figures 
are substantially different fróm the reports of approximately 8 per cent 
found in large samples of Caucasian males, and fall within the range of other 
investigations employing Negro populations. 

TABLE 1 


PER CENT INCIDENCE OF COLOR-BLINDNESS TYPES FOUND IN NEGRO AND CAUCASIAN 
MALE SAMPLES 


Per cent incidence 


Type of Cdutasians , Negroes 

color defectives (Wright, 1947) (present study) 
Anomalous trichromats 5:6: te 2.7 
Protanomals 1.0 0.9 
Deuteranomals_ 4.6 1.8 
Dichromats 2.6 0.3 
Protanopes 12 0.0 
Deuteranopes 14 0.3 
Monochromats 0.003 0.0 
"Total 8.2 3.0 


Table 1, presents a comparison between the data of the present study and 
a tabulated summary of Caucasian data compiled by Wright (19). Inspection 
of the table reveals two points of major interest. The Negro sample contained 
Proportionately more protanomalous trichromats and proportionately fewer 
dichromats than did the Caucasian samples. Further, no Negro protanopes 
were identified. 
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The two cases of blue-yellow deficiency identified in this study were so 
diagnosed by the H-R-R Plates. One subject failed only the two blue-yellow 
screening plates, and the other failed, in addition, one diagnostic plate. Neither 
subject erred on any red-green plates or made deviant red-green matches on 
the anomaloscope. Although such an incidence (0.18 per cent) seems very 
small, it is far greater than estimated occurrences (0.0002 per cent) in 
Caucasian populations (19). This finding seems to substantiate indications 
that Negro samples may provide a richer source of blue-yellow color defectives 
than Caucasian populations. 


Table 2 separates subjects classified as color-blind by each test instrument 
TABLE 2 


.AcE DISTRIBUTION OF THE MALE Necro SUBJECTS AND CORRESPONDING DIAGNOSTIC 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF COLOR DEFECT 


' Age levels 
6-7 8-9 10-11 12-13 14-15 Total 
Number of subjects 208 282 298 246 103 1137 
Per cent of total 18.3 24.8 26.2 21.6 9.1 100.0 
$2 5 
$$ Subjects failing 23 13 7 5 0 48 
to 
* a Per cent failing 11.1 4.6 2.3 2.0 0.0 4.2 
й 
me Expected frequency 8.7 11.8 12.5 10.3 43 48 
D 
E: Chi square 23.5 0.1 24 2.7 43 33.0* 
2 5 Strong 2 aay 2 3 3 1 11 
SS s Э 
ee E Medium 0 1 0 0 1 2 
де A Mild 1 1 1 2 0 5 
o 
Е 
mM 8 а Strong 0 1 1 0 1 3 
m Б s А 7 
IDE: © Medium 0 0 1 0 2 3 
® Mild 1 0 0 2 0 3 
"Total 4 5 6 7 5 27 
&g Deuteranomalous 5 5 6 4 2 22 
E: 
ИЕ Protanomalous 1 0 3 2 3 9 
ae 
HE Deuteranopic 0 1 0 2 0 3 
< Û Protanopic 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total 6 6 9 8 5 34 


& Expected frequency based upon total per cent failing (4.2). " 
* Significant at .01 level. 
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into five age groups. The two blue-yellow defectives (ages 9 and 11) were 
not included. It is immediately evident that errors on screening plates occurred 
most frequently at the lower age levels, especially in the 6-to-7-year age group. 
A chi square test of age-level homogeneity was conducted and yielded a 
significant departure from the homogeneity assumption, The youngest age 

` group contributed most to this departure. With regard to the diagnostic- 
plate and anomaloscope classifications, no age differences were evident. Of 
interest is the fact that, although the protan plate-failures were distributed 
equally with regard to degree of defect, there was a predominance of deutans 
in the “strong” category. 

Of the 48 children who failed the screening plates, only seven were 
diagnosed as color deficient on the basis of anomaloscope matches. On the 
other hand, there was perfect agreement between the anomaloscope and 
diagnostic-plate classifications for the remaining 27 subjects. Of the same 48 
subjects who failed one or more of the red-green screening plates, 41 (85.4 
per cent) failed only the first plate, which is sometimes difficult even for 
adults with “normal” color yision. Only two of these subjects tested as 
deficient on the anomaloscope. Of the seven others who failed more than 
one screening plate, the anomaloscope diagnosed five as color deficient and two 
as normal. 

Results obtained by Leonard (11) with male Caucasian children closely 
parallel the age differences found in the present study. Her findings indicated 
that (а) only 27.2 per cent of screening-plate failures tested as deficient on 
the anomaloscope, (5) 77.6 per cent of subjects who erred on screening 
plates failed only the first red-green plate, (c) 98.8 per cent of subjects 
failing diagnostic plates also failed the anomaloscope, and (d) the younger 
age levels accounted for significantly more screening-plate failures than would 
be expected on the basis of the homogeneity hypothesis. 

There are a number of possible explanations for these age differences. 
Attention factors or lack of test sophistication may have caused some plate- 
failures in the younger children. It is also possible that a developmental 
factor was involved, as appears to be the case with certain perceptual con- 
stancies (13, p. 279). Regardless of the explanation, it is suggested that 
young children who fail screening plates during tests of color vision should 
be considered only as possible color defectives. Follow-up studies in later years 
should be conducted to assure accurate diagnosis. 


D. SUMMARY 


A simple of 1137 Negro males between the ages of 6-15 were classified 
according to type and degree of color-vision defect. The Hardy-Rand-Rittler 
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Pseudoisochromatic Plates and a Schmidt-Haensch anomaloscope were used. 
Findings may be summarized as follows: 

1. The H-R-R Plates classified 75 subjects (6.77 per cent) as red-green 
color deficient. Anomaloscope testing reduced this number to 34 (2.99 per 
cent), a general incidence which closely approximates that reported by other 
investigators. 

2. The discrepancy between the two tests is primarily due to (а) a dispro- 
portionate number of screening-plate failures at the lowest age levels, and (b) 
subject difficulties with a single screening plate (Plate 1). 

3. The Negro sample yielded no protanopes and proportionately more 
protanomalous trichromats than reported for Caucasian groups, although 
total incidence of color defect is about three times greater in the latter pop- 
ulation. : 

4. 'Two subjects (.18 per cent) were classified as blue-yellow defectives. 
This represents an incidence about 900 times greater than that estimated for 
Caucasian populations. 

‘The results indicate that Negro populations are a more fruitful source 
of blue-yellow color defectives, and that an age factor may be important in 
color-vision screening tests. With respect to the latter, follow-up studies 
of very young children diagnosed as color-blind should be conducted. 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF SUCCESS IMAGERY*? 


Psychology Laboratory, Wesleyan University 


ROBERT H. Knapp AND HELEN B. GREEN 


A. IwTRODUCTION 


In the past decade considerable interest and concern with achievement 
and success have been stimulated by McClelland’s research (3), which has 
been centrally organized about a new method of scoring and evaluating 
normatively- Thematic Apperception protocols. The genior author, in an earlier 
article (1), has shown that such a measure of achievement motivation has 
tended to correlate positively with certain patterns of aesthetic preference for 
Scottish tartan designs. Subsequently he has presented a series of “metaphor 
scales" which involve the evaluation of metaphorical images descriptive of cer- 
tain parameters of human experience such as time, conscience, death, love, self- 
image, and success (2). These metaphor scales have been factor analyzed 
in a preliminary way and the intercorrelation between the several factors of 
the several scales established. 

In the present study we would like to report further on one of the metaphor 
scales—namely, the scale involving images of the nature of success—and to 
indicate how factorial scores derived from this instrument relate to a number 
of independent personality measures deriving from standardized personality 
instruments. It is hoped that this study may bear a kind of supplementary 
relationship to the work of McClelland and his ‘associates on achievement 
motivation. It is unfortunate we were not, in fact, able to include here a 
measure of achievement motivation derived from the kinds of protocols with 
which McClelland has been concerned. 


B. METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


'The subjects involved in this study consisted of 111 undergraduate stu- 
dents at Wesleyan University. "They were given a battery of tests of aesthe- 
tic preference, among them the six metaphor scales reported earlier (2). 
It proved possible, in addition, to obtain scores from the Allport-Vernon 
Scale of Values, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, and the 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 9, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 


Journal Press. 
1 The research reported in this study was performed under Grant M-2178 from 
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Strong Vocational Inventory (factorial scores). In the following report we 
shall deal primarily with our metaphor scale for success, and secondarily 
with the scale for self-image, in the interests of brevity ignoring the remaining 
metaphor scales. Our interest is in identifying some of the correlates of 
entrepreneurial optimism as manifested by metaphorical preference, and relat- 
ing these to Self-Image scores and standardized personality measures as 
independent variables. 

A factor analysis of the Success metaphor scale, using the data obtained 
from the 111 male subjects, yielded three factors: namely, (I) chivalric, 
radiant success; (II) illusory success; and (III) capricious success. The items 
entering into each of’ these factors are given in Table 1. Each factor is 
scored by summing the ratings assigned to the positive components and sub- 
tracting those assigned to the negative components. It will be seen that the 
first factor opposes eight joyous and chivalric images to five despairing images 


TABLE 1 
COMPONENTS OF THREE FACTORS FOR Success IMAGERY 
Positive Negative 
# Metaphor # Metaphor 
Factor I 3. a sunlit banner 1. a lonely eminence 
Chivalric, 4. a ladder to the sky 2. a retreating shadow 
Radiant 11. a triumphant song 14. a wasting disease 
success 12. a rainbow 19. a vicious addiction 
18. a radiant fountain 22. a den of snakes 


21. a golden’ crown 
23. a bright jewel 
25. a shining sword 


Factor II 5. a tinsel goddess 6. a well-planned battle 
Illusory 7. a house of cards 16. a delicious elixir 
success 9. a mirage in the desert 17. г noble ship 

20. a castle of sand 

Factor III 13. a pair of dice 3. a sunlit banner 
Capricious 19. a vicious addiction 4. a ladder to the sky 
success 24. a roulette wheel 11. a triumphant song 

18. a radiant fountain 


of success. The second factor consists of four images involving the concept 
of illusion and ephemerality as opposed to images of efficient stability. The 
final factor consists of three images drawn from games of chance opposed 
to four images essentially buoyant and ascendant in character. These three 
factors are not orthogonal. The first factor bears a negative correlation with 
the second and third of —.64 and —.81, respectively, whereas the. second 
and third factors are positively correlated at + .55. 
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Before turning to the results, some explanation should be made of the 
three Self-Image metaphor scores that will be discussed in connection with 
our scale for Success. The three principle factors are shown in Table 2. 
The first we have called “desolate”; the second, “vigorous”; and the third, 
“forlorn.” 


TABLE 2 
COMPONENTS OF THREE FACTORS FOR SELF-IMAGE METAPHORS 
Positive Negative 
# Metaphor # Metaphor 
Factor I 2. a boat lost in mist 3. a bird in flight 
Desolate 9. a beetle in a sand pit 12. a ghaft of light 
self-image, 19. a tangled string 14. a splashing fountain 
23. a trapped moth £ 
Factor II 15. a racing horse 5. a wandering cloud 
Vigorous 16. a cracking whif 17. a tree swaying in wind 
self-image 18. a balloon drifting in the sky 
Factor III 10. a waterworn pebble 4. an electric generator 
Forlorn 24. a leafless tree 8. a humming teakettle 
self-image 25. a deserted, house 
C. RESULTS 


The first of the factorial scores derived from the Success metaphor scale, 
which we called our Chivalric-Radiant factor, yields correlations with our 
independent variables at the 1 per cent and 5 per cent levels of confidence, 
as recorded in Table 3. There are highly significant negative correlations 
with the first and the third of our Self-Image factors: namely, the desolate 


TABLE 3 ‹ 
CuIVALRIC-RADIANT SUCCESS FACTOR CORRELATIONS WITH SELF-IMAGE FACTORS AND 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


1% level of Desolate self-image 

confidence Forlorn self-image 
Allport-Vernon, Theoretical 
Allport-Vernon, Aesthetic 
Allport-Vernon, Religious 
M.M.P.L, Depression 
M.M.P.I., Psychopath 
M.M.P.I, M-F 
Strong I, artist, physician 

[2 Strong III, production manager 

Strong VIII, accountant, pur. agt. 
Strong X, lawyer, journalist 


596 level of M.M.P.L, Schizophrenic 
confidence Strong V, Y.M.C.A. director, 
personnel manager +.19 


y Strong VI, musician —.19 


€ 
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and the forlorn self-image measures. Beyond this, we may note highly signi- 
ficant negative correlations with the Theoretical and Aesthetic scales of the 
Allport-Vernon, while there is a significant positive correlation with the 
Religious scale of this instrument. Three of the M.M.P.I. scales—namely, 
those for Depression, Psychopathy, and M-F—yield highly secure negative 
correlations, while a fourth M.M.P.I. scale—the Schizophrenic—yields 
a negative correlation at the 5 per cent level of confidence. The remaining 
correlations of interest are confined to the Strong Vocational Inventory. Here 
we find secure negative correlations between our first Success factor and the 
Strong factor scores for Group I (artist-physician) and Group X (Lawyer- 
journalist), with a suggestive negative correlation at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence for Group VI» (musician). In contrast, the Strong factor scores 
for Group III (production manager) and Group VIII (accountant, pur- 
chasing agent) yield significant positive correlations, while there is a suggestive 
positive correlation at the 5 per cent level of confidence between our first 
measure of Success imagery and the Strong factor score for Group V (Y.M. 
C.A. director, personnel manager). In short, it would appear that the Success 
metaphor scale, at least on this factor, is measuring a general quality of 
extroverted optimism and buoyancy which is negatively associated with 
cynicism, neuroticism, and subjectivism. 

The second Success factor score yields a number of correlations of sig- 
nificance with our independent variables. Table 4 lists the correlations 
between the second factorial score on success (Illusory Success) and the inde- 
pendent variables. Here we may note that the first and third» Self-Image 
scores correlate positively with this measure of Illusory-Success imagery. 
In the main, the pattern throughout the remaining variables is the opposite 
of that obtaining for the first factor. Thus, there are positive correlations 
exceeding or approaching the 1 per cent level of confidence with the Depres- 
sion, Psychopath, M-F, and Schizophrenic scales of the M.M.P.I. Again, 
the Allport-Vernon yields a significant positive correlation with the Aesthetic 
value in contrast to the first factor where the relation was negative. Finally, 
we should note that the pattern of correlations with the Strong groups tends 
to be the opposite of that obtaining for the first factor score, with a significant 
negative correlation between the factor scores for Strong Group IV (carpen- 
ter, Forest Service) and Group VIII (accountant, purchasing agent), and a 
significant positive correlation with the factor score for Strong Group X 
(lawyer, journalist). Thus, the pattern of correlations obtaining for this 
second Success factor is virtually the opposite of that obtaining for the first 
factor, a condition that might have been anticipated in view of the clear 
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TABLE 4 
ILLUSORY Success Factor CORRELATIONS WITH SELF-IMAGE FACTORS AND INDEPENDENT 
. VARIABLES 
196 level of Desolate self-image +.32 
confidence Forlorn self-image +.24 
Allport-Vernon, Aesthetic +27 
M.M.P.L, Depression +.26 
M.M.P.L, Psychopath +.28 
Strong IV, carpenter, forest service —24 
Strong VIII, accountant, pur. agt. —.28 
Strong X, lawyer, journalist 425 
596 level of M.M.P.L, M-F +.23 
confidence M.M.P.L, Schizophrenic +.22 


negative correlation obtaining between the two Success factor scores them- 
selves. It suggests that persons scoring high on this factor tend to be melan- 
cholic, inwardly directed, and discouraged. 

The third Success factor, which measures the disposition to view success 
as essentially a product of chance and fortune, yields a number of correlations 
at the 5 per cent and 1 per cent levels of confidence, as shown in Table 5. 
We find a substantial positive correlation between this attitude toward suc- 


TABLE 5 
CAPRICIOUS Success FACTOR CORRELATIONS WITH SELF-IMAGE FACTORS AND INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 
1% level of Desolate self-image +.36 
confidence Allport-Vernon, Aesthetic +.28 
Allport-Vernon, Reljgion —32 
є Strong III, production manager —24 
Strong IV, carpenter, forest service —.28 
Strong VIII, accountant, pyr. agt. —.30 
Strong X, lawyer, journalist +.34 
5% level of Forlorn self-image +.20 
confidence < Allport-Vernon, Theoretical +.21 
M.M.P.L, Depression +.19 
M.M.P.L, Psychopath +.23 
M.M.P.L, M-F +.23 
M.M.P.L, Schizophrenic +21 
Strong V, Ү.М.С.А. director, 
personnel manager —21 


cess, which we have called Illusory Success, and both the Desolate and For- 
lorn Self-Image Scores. There are also positive correlations with the Aesthetic 
and Theoretical scales of the Allport-Vernon and a negative correlation with 
the Religion scale, in exact opposition to the pattern obtaining for the first 
factor for Success. We may note that a series of Strong factor scores—namely, 
those for such extroverted vocations as Group III (production manager), 
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Group IV (carpenter-Forest Service), and Group VIII (accountant-pur- 
chasing agent)—are all negatively correlated, while the factor score for the 
introversive occupations in Group X (lawyer-journalist) is positively correl- 
ated here. Finally, we may observe that there are positive correlations exceed- 
ing the 5 per cent level of confidence with four of the M.M.P.I. scales which 
have persistently yielded significant correlations with the other two factors. 
"These are the Depression, Psychopath, M-F, and Schizophrenic scales. It is 
clear that in this factor we are measuring a quality of success imagery which 
is kindred to the second factor and in marked opposition to the first factor. 

We shall not attempt to make any fine distinctions between the pattern 
of correlations obtaining between the second and third factors, though it 
may be that the neurotic eomponent of the third factor is more striking than 
that in the second factor. 


LI 


D. Discussion 


In the foregoing we have presented the correlations of three standardized 
personality measures with a new projective instrument of our devising. We 
have been able to show that performance on our Success metaphor scale bears 
significant and logically consistent relationships to performance on these 
independent measures as well as on another of our metaphor scales: namely, 
that for Self-Image. There is a suggestion that the three-factor solution we 
have presented here might be reduced at comparatively small cost in pre- 
cision to a single-factor solution, since it is clear that there is a major negative 
relationship between the first and the second and third Success factor scores. 
It is, all the same, very reassuring to find our three-factor scores revealing 
patterns of correlations with independent variables entirely consistent with 
the correlation patterns which they bear to each other, Moreover, they 
correlate with a high degree of statistical reliability with the established 
personality measures, which are obtained by much more laborious methods. 
[t is not suggested that the Metaphor Scales may quickly, or ever, displace 
standardized questionnaire instruments; on the other hand, it is encouraging 
and illuminating to note that such clear and secure relationships may be 
obtained between a choice of poetic figures and established personality 
measures, Finally, we find here some evidence of a general factor ‘of buoyancy 
and optimism associated with extraversive commitment, entrepreneurship, 
and the absence of neuroticism, which we tentatively identified in our earlier 
study of the intercorrelations of the metaphor scales themselves (2). 
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SEX-ROLE PREFERENCE AMONG CHILDREN OF UPPER 
AND LOWER SOCIAL CLASS* 


Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California 


Marjorie HALL AND ROBERT A, KEITH 


A. PURPOSE 


A study of the relation between sex-role patterns of children and the 
social status of the family to which they belong would add to an understand- 
ing of personality development. Because this area has been, in large measure, 
neglected, the present study was designed to examine the subculture of social 
class as a factor in shaping such primary personality formation as sex-role 
preference. 

Mead’s research (12) indicated each society determines for members what 
is appropriate male or female behavior. Kinsey ef al. (10), emphasized the 
difference in sexual behavior patterns among adults of divergent social levels. 
Significant difference in sex-role behavior among children of diverse socio- 
economic status may be related, as Hollingshead (8) has suggested, to the 
influence of home and neighborhood which reflects position of the family in 
the community. Davis (4) has declared the child’s acceptance of his sex-role 
is a function of the family’s marriage mores and attitude toward sexual im- 
pulses, which are closely connected with socjal class. 

Moreover, social class may be a factor in sex-role behavior because pattern 
of sex-role is influenced by strength of identification with one parent or the 
other, associated with acceptance of one parent as dominating authority 
and control. Findings of Rabban (14) and Davis and Gardner (5) suggest 
degree of control of the family by the father or mother is related to social 
class. 

Rabban (14) studied sex-role identification by having boys and girls 
indicate a preference among 16 toys, eight of which were commonly con- 
sidered appropriate for boys and eight, appropriate for girls. The research 
indicated that boys show clear-cut preference patterns earlier than girls, and 
that appropriate preference patterns appear earlier among lower-class than 
middle-class children, particularly among girls of the lower class. { 

The present study made use of the It Scale for Children (2) to investigate 


* Recoived in the Editorial Office on April 11, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
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the relation between sex-role preference and socioeconomic class. Sex-role 
preference is defined operationally as a propensity to choose toys, objects and 
activities deemed in our culture more appropriate for one sex than for the 
other. The It Scale is a projective test comprised of a sexually ambiguous, 
line-drawing figure of a child, referred to as “It,” and 36 other cards 
depicting objects and activities socially typed as masculine or feminine. The 
subject makes choices for the It figure of either male- or female-oriented toys, 
games, household objects, and child figures. With the aid of Sears, Brown (2) 
has defined sex-role preference as “behavior associated with one sex or the 
other that the individual would like to adopt or that he perceives as the more 
preferable or desirable behavior.” 

Another purpose of the,present investigation was to examine the differences 
in sex-role preference patterns between boys and girls. Brown’s studies of 
146 kindergarten children (2) and 613 school children from kindergarten 
through fifth grade (3) showed a disparity in sex-role pattern between the 
two sexes in that girls were far more dispersed along the masculinity-femin- 
inity scale than were boys. This worker found boys preferred the masculine 
role to a significantly greater extent than girls preferred the feminine role. 

Hypotheses to be tested were: (a) Boys of lower socioeconomic class show 
more clearly masculine sex-role preference than boys of upper class; (b) girls 
of lower socioeconomic class show more clearly feminine sex-role preference 
than girls of upper class; and (c) boys of both classes show more distinctly 
masculine sex-role preference than do girls of like classes show feminine sex- 
role preference. ee 

Basic to these hypotheses are investigations such as Kinsey’s (10), that 
indicate sex-role behavior’ is channeled by a particular class to which an 
individual belongs. Furthermore, a less clear masculine sex-role preference 
among boys of upper class is related to the role of the upper-class mother, 
a strong, pervasive influence in the family with a consequent pattern of 
masculinization of sons to a less extent than might be true of boys of a 
lower-class home. Because there is a narrower definition of sex typing in the 
lower-class milieu, lower-class boys may be expected to show more clearly 
masculine sex-role preference than upper-class boys and girls of lower socio- 
economic class to show more clearly feminine sex-role preference than girls of 
upper class. Parsons (13) has pointed out that, in upper classes, girls and 
boys are treated the same way in many important respects. Rabban (14) found 
the lower-class girl aware of sex differences two years earlier than girls of 
middle class. The hypothesis of greater diffuseness of role among girls than 
boys may be viewed as related, in our culture, to the greater prestige attached 
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to the male role and the greater latitude in sex-role behavior allowed girls 
than boys. A survey in the magazine Fortune! indicated that more women 
prefer to be men than do men yearn to be women. Allport (1) reported more 
inferiority feelings among women. An experiment by Goodenough (6) 
indicated parents allow daughters more latitude in sex-roles than sons. 


B. METHOD 


The subjects of this study were 88 third- and fourth-grade children, 44 
girls and 44 boys, aged eight to 10 years. The children were chosen so as to 
include 22 of each sex from families of lower socioeconomic status and 22 
from families of higher socioeconomic status. Two elementary schools from 
widely differing ecological areas furnished the setting of the research. 


1. Criteria of Social Class 


a. Occupation. Father’s occupation has been found by Lawson and Boek 
(11) to be one of the best single indices of socioeconomic status. Here 
father’s occupation was determined by school records, and categorized by 
means of the Hollingshead-Redlich Occupational Scale (9). Subjects were 
chosen from Classes I and II to characterize upper-class children, while Classes 
V, VI and VII comprised those of lower class. Table 1 shows the distribution 
of children according to occupation of father. 

b. Ecological area. Several investigators have noted the importance of 
ecological area in determination of social class (4, 9, 16). Although no 
attempt wac made to classify children's residences individually, the disparity 
in residential area served by the two schools involved was considerable. The 
lower-class children attended public school in an area where real-estate values 
were as low as anywhere in the city for residential property. The houses were 
small, box-like structures of stucco with factories located nearby. The upper- 
class subjects were from a public school in the so-called "country-club" section 
of the city, an area of expensive and pretentious houses a short distance 
from the city’s country club and golf links. 


2. Intelligence 


Because of the possibility that selection of children by social class could 
result in important differences in ability between the two groups, children 
were drawn by social class and by sex, and then pairs from upper and lower 
classes were matched within 15 ЈО points. Scores of the California Short 
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TABLE 1 
OccUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS 

Occupational Upper socioeconomic class Lower socioeconomic class 
category Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
I 14 21 35 0 0 0 
п 8 1 9 0 0 0 
ш 0 0 0 0 0 0 
IV 0 0 0 0 0 0 
у 0 0 0 8 13 21 
VI 0 0 0 6 3 9 
уп 0 0 0 8 6 14 

Total 22 22 44 22 22 44 


5 Occupational Scale (9) 

I. Executives and proprjetors of large concerns and major professions. 

II. Managers and proprietors of medium-sized businesses, and lesser professionals, 
ПІ. Administrative personnel of large concerns, owners of small independent 

businesses, and semiprofessionals. 

IV. Owners of little businesses, clerical and salts workers, and technicians. 

V. Skilled workers. 

VI. Semiskilled workers. 
VII. Unskilled workers. 


Form Test of Mental Maturity served as intelligence measure. The 44 
pairs of subjects that resulted from the matching of three variables naturally 
came from a much larger pool of children. Children of varying cultural 
background, such as Negroes or Mexican-Americans, were excluded, as were 
children from broken homes, where the lack of one parent might result in 
atypical opportunities for sex identification. Table 2 shows the distribution of 
children according to IQ. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION ОЕ IQ Scores 
Boys a Girls 

Upper Lower Upper Lower 
IQ range class class class class 

121-135 4 4 7: 7 

106-120 12 12 9 9 

90-105 6 6 6 6 
Mean IQ 111.82 109.73 113.18 112.68 
SD 11.48 11.50 10.97 11.98 


Materials used were sections of the It Scale for Children (2). The test was 
given individually: each child made choices among the pictured articles and 
figures for the It figure. This instrument ranks the subjects from zero to 
84 with zero as the feminine pole of the scale, scored when all female-type 
responses are given, and 84 as the masculine extreme, when all male choices 
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are made. Two additional dimensions were obtained by asking the subject 
to choose a male or female parental role for It, and by allowing the child 
to select a male or female name for It. 


C. RESULTS 
The distributions of scores for both sexes as shown in Tables 3 and 4 
are highly skewed, with boys' scores concentrated at the extreme masculine 
end, while girls' scores are represented along the entire scale. Rather 
paradoxically, scores for the girls cluster at both ends rather than just the 
feminine side. No boys scored below 55, and three-fourths were within 5 
points of the top of the scale. The girls, on the other hand, scored from 
zero to 84 with more than a third in the first two infervals, from zero to 9, 
with a like number in the two top masculine ranks, 75-84. This would point 
toward a comparatively greater preference on the part of boys for the mascu- 

line role than of girls for thé feminine role. 


TABLE 3 
Ir ScaLe For Boys 
a 
Scores Upper class Lower class Total 
84 9 15 24 
83 3 3 6 
82 1 1 2 
81 — -= 
80 1 — 1 
76 3 1 4 
75 1 en 2 3 
74 1 = 1 
71 1 - 1 
59 1 — 1 
55 ; 1 — 1 
N 22 22 44 
Median 82.8 83.8 83.6 
Mean 78.6 82.6 80.6 


Note; T=—25, p= .025. 

The difference in sex-role preference patterns, with a comparatively 
stereotyped preference on the part of boys and heterogeneity among girls, is 
further underlined in Table 5. The girls’ group, with a mean of 44.2, de- 
viated from the exclusively feminine score of zero by 44 points, whereas the 
boys, with a mean score of 80.6, deviated from an exclusively masculine 
score of 84 by less than 4 points. The semi-interquartile ranges of the two 
sexes are also quite different. 
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TABLE 4 
Іт SCALE SCORES For GIRLS 
Scores Upper class Lower class Total 
80-84 5 5 10 
75-79 3 2 5 
70-74 2 1 3 
65-69 == 3 3 
60-64 — — * 
55—59 = 1 1 
50-54 — 1 1 
45-49 = 2 2 
40-44 — Бы 
35-39 — = 
30-34 — 1 1 
25-29 › = — 
20-24 ot 1 j 2 
15-19 = ¬ 
10-14 1 — 1 
5-9 2 1 3 
0-4 8 9254. 12 
N 22 22 44 
Median 17.0 62.0 54.5 
Mean 38.5 50.7 44.2 


Note; T = 97, 9 = NS. 


Significances here and throughout the data were tested by means of the 
Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test (15). This statistic was appropriate 
since subjects were matched and the It Scale yielded difference scores which. 
could be ranked in order of relative magnitude. Tables 3, 4 and 5 indicate 
that the scale was able to discriminate sex-role preference between the two 
sexes for the particular age group studied. 


TABLE 5 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Boys AND GIRLS ON THE ÍT SCALE 
N Qi Qs Median Mean z* А 
Boys 44 76.2 84.0 83.6 80.6 
49 001 
Girls 44 4.2 78.7 54.5 44.2 


* Wilcoxon test where N is greater than 25 (15). 


Among the lower-class boys, about two-thirds scored at the maximum 
score of 84 and none of the remaining one-third scored below 75. In con- 
trast, 41 per cent of the upper-class boys made a score of 84, with more 
than a third scoring at or below 76. The lowest score for upper-class boys 
was 55, 20 points below the minimum lower-class score. Matching by the 
Wilcoxon method revealed a significant difference between the two classes, 
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with № = .025. The hypothesis that lower-class boys would prefer a more 
masculine sex-role than would upper-class boys was thus confirmed. 

The scores for lower-class girls tended to be scattered along the scale con- 
tinuum more than those for upper-class girls, but such differences do not 
approach significance. The hypothesis here, that girls of lower socioeconomic 
class would show a more feminine sex-role preference than girls of upper 
class, was not supported. 

TABLE 6 


CHOICES FOR Boys AND GIRLS ON THE IT SCALE AND AS TO PARENTAL 
ROLE AND NAME FOR IT 


Test section Boys Girls Chi square РД 
Eight, toy choices * 1266 01 
Male 332 205 * 
Female 20 147 
Eight paired pictures E у 196.0 01 
Male 342 185 
Female 10 167 
Child figure 19.4 01 
Girl i 2 18 
Boyish girl 2 5 
Girlish boy 1 1 
Boy 39 20 
Parental role 22.6 01 
Father 44 26 
Mother 0 18 
Мате 18.0 01 
Male 44 29 
Female Oa STS 


All five of the sections of the It Scale showed significant sex differences as 
apparent in Table 6. In order to gain some idea of the consistency with which 
the scale measured sex differences in preference, the scores of girls selecting a 
male parent were compared with those selecting a female parent. Both these 
scores, and those of choice of male or female name shown in Table 7, indicate 
that girls selecting male parent or male names have scores toward the 
masculine end, while girls selecting the female counterpart have feminine 
scores for the total scale. 


D. Discussion 
1. Variability Among Girls 
This research indicated a rigid pattern of masculine preference on the 


part of boys, and a tendency for girls to respond with male-type choices as 
often"as female choices. Such results were in line with those of other in- 
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Table 7 
Ir SCALE SCORES For GIRLS SELECTION OF PARENTAL ROLE AND NAME 


N Mean score 


Parental role 


Girls selecting male parent 26 69.0 

Girls selecting female parent 18 9.0 
Name 

Girls giving male name 29 67.0 

Girls giving female name 15 5.5 


vestigators, beginning with children aged three (2, 3, 7). Three-fourths of the 
boys made all, or almost all, male choices, whereas 10 of the girls scored 
in the highest, most masculine interval (Tables 3 and 4). Variability of 
females in sex-role preferznce can be related to the fact that our society 
allows girls flexibility in sex-role while demanding narrow sex-typing among 
boys. Not only are women given license in sex-role behavior in areas such 
as fashion, hobbies, vocation and education while, for boys, sex-appropriate 
behavior is narrowly defined, but there are sociocultural advantages inherent 
in masculinity, higher status associated with -the male role. The result as 
demonstrated in this study was a trend toward masculine sex-role preference 
among both boys and girls. 

The lack of ambiguity of the It figure probably accounts in part for find- 
ings that girls respond with male-type choices as often as female choices. 
Since the stimulus is a stick drawing, boys readily saw it as a boy and, 
identifying with it, made choices for themselves and for the boy It figure at 
the same time. Some of the girls also saw it as a boy. They, therefore, made 
male choices for it, not as a reflection of their own sex-role preference, but 
because the socially acceptable thing was to choose toys, name, etc., ap- 
propriate for a boy. This hypothesis was borne out by Hartrup's and Zook's 
findings (7) that instructions referring to card I not as the "It" but as 
«а little girl" resulted in more feminine scores among the females. Because 
of this set, to see the stimulus as a male, the ITSC is a more dependable 
projective test for boys than for girls. 


2. Social Class 


Among lower-class boys the trend to score in the highest, most*masculine 
area of the scale was statistically significant. Lower-class boys displayed little 
latitude as to choice, with two-thirds manifesting sterotyped-role preference 
(every single choice of each section being male choice). Such a significant 
difference between boys of upper- and lower-class homes in sex-role preference 
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has implications as to a relation between class and sex-role preference. It 
can be interpreted to mean that the mores of lower-class homes form a frame 
of reference different from that of the upper class in such a sphere of primary 
personality development as the child’s sex-role pattern. Lower-class boys come 
from a more partriarchal environment with greater rigidity of definition of 
role, the father being a strong masculine model. 

There is a tendency in the upper-class home for the mother to be, in part, 
the model. Compared to the female parent of the lower level, she has more 
authority and control over children and feels a feminine role more acceptable. 
She is ambitious educationally for her son, inclined to exert pressure on him 
in the direction of the relatively feminine world of letters and figures 
dominated, by the female in the schoolroom. 3 " 

As Rabban (14) has pointed out, in the lower-strata home boys encounter 
less feminizing and less formal training; he may be under the domination of 
his mother less and be allowed to run free with companions of his own 
choosing. If the father is employed as day laborer—in factory, transportation, 
construction—hours are regular. The upper-class father may work later at 
more absorbing, personally rewarding occupations, or may be absent on 
business trips, Fathers who are unskilled, semiskilled, or who ply mechanical 
trades offer a model, as Parsons (13) has pointed out, which fosters appro- 
priate sex-role identification, while in the upper-status family the son cannot 
as readily grasp the father’s occupational function. 


E. SuMMARY 
б 


This study examined the relation between sex-role preference and social 
class, and the difference in sex-role preference. pattern between boys and 
girls. 

Subjects were.88 children, aged 8 to 10, from upper and lower socio- 
economic class. Sex-role preference was measured by the It Scale for Children. 

Results were as follows: 

l. Boys of lower socioeconomic class demonstrated more clearly masculine 
sex-role preference than boys of upper class. 

2. There was a trend for upper-class girls to receive more feminine scores 
than lower-class girls, but the difference between the two classes of girls was 
not as significant as it was between the two classes of boys. 

3. Boys of both classes evidenced more distinctly masculine sex-role 
preference than did girls evidence feminine sex-role preference. 

Conclusions point to a rigidity of male sex-role preference among boys. 
Among girls, the pattern of diffuseness of sex-role pattern may be the result 
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of flexibility permitted girls in role development, in contrast to the narrow 
sex-role demanded of boys. It can also be seen as related to the greater 
prestige attached to the male role. The findings of significant difference 
between boys of diverse classes imply that specific traditions, attitudes and 
values of social class determine personality development in the primary area 
of sex-role preference. 
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REWARD FREQUENCY AND THE FORMATION OF POSITIVE 
ATTITUDES TOWARD GROUP MEMBERS* 1 


Department of Psychology, University of Kentucky 


GALE JAMES AND ALBERT J. LOTT 


A. PROBLEM 


In the second edition of Group Dynamics (1), Cartwright and Zander 
have again pointed out, as they did in 1953, that there is “very little systematic 
knowledge about the conditions which heighten cohesiveness” (p. 79). The 
present experiment focuses directly on this problem. It was designed to 
replicate, and extend, an investigation by Lott and Lott (5) in which it was 
found that members of three-person groups who were rewarded in the 
presence of other group members tended to develop positive attitudes toward 
these members more than did those who were not rewarded. This finding is 
fundamental to a formulation ef group cohesiveness in which the concept is de- 
fined as that group property which is inferred from the number and strength of 
mutual positive attitudes among group members, and in which the development 
and consequences of such attitudes are predicted on the basis of learning- 
theory principles (4). The hypothesis that positive attitudes toward group 
members will result from being rewarded in their presence is based on the 
principle of secondary reinforcement as well as on assumptions outlined in 
the earlier papers mentioned above. 

While, in the first experiment, only reward and nonreward were manipu- 
lated, the present study investigates the effect of varying reward frequency. 
Specifically, it is predicted that, in a small group situation, individuals whose 
performance on a task is rewarded each time they perform it in the presence of 
other group members will be more likely to develop positive attitudes toward 
them than will persons who are rewarded a fewer number of times, and that 
these latter individuals will be more likely to develop positive attitudes 
toward the other members than will those who receive no rewards at all. 

As in the previous investigation, positive attitudes were inferred: from 
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choices made on a sociometric test outside of, and subsequent to, the experi- 
mental situation. In addition, the present study required a subject to choose 
between one person whom he had chosen on an earlier sociometric test and 
another who had been a member of his experimental group. 


B. METHOD 


Sixty children from Linlee Elementary School in Lexington, Kentucky, 
served as subjects (Ss): 18 from Grade 3; 24 from Grade 4; and 18 from 
Grade 5. 

The Ss were divided into 20 three-member groups, following the admin- 
istration of two sociometric tests which were given by the regular classroom 
teacher, on two consecutive days, several days before the actual experimental 
situation. Each test required 5 to choose four classmates with whom he 
would like to participate in a hypothetical space venture, and to name two 
whom he would prefer not to take part. On the basis of the children's 
responses, the groups were formed so that each was made up of children 
who had not chosen each other and had mot rejected each other on either of 
the tests: that is, children who had relatively "neutral" feelings toward one 
another. Some of the groups were same-sex and some were mixed-sex, but 
all were composed of members of the same class. 

To produce a situation in which frequency of reward could be manipulated, 
every group played a board game called "Rocket Ship," which was designed 
for, and utilized in, the previous study. The object of the game is to land 
cardboard rocket ships on planetary objectives, each of which is reached by 
separate paths containing "danger zones" at which a choice must be made 
between a “safe” and a "dangerous" subpath. A group tried for three 
objectives in the morning and three more in the afternoon. In the present 
investigation a child received one nickel for every planet he reached. Twenty 
Ss received six nickels, 20 received three, and 20 received zero. The de- 
termination of reward condition for each $ was predetermined on a random 
basis. 

Groups differed in the pattern of reward administered to their members. 
There were 10 such patterns, one of which was randomly assigned before 
the experiment to two groups. The patterns were as follows: 6-6-6 (that 
is, each of the three group members received six nickels) ; 3-3-3; 0-0-0; 6-6-3; 
3-3-6; 6-6-0; 3-3-0; 0-0-6; 0-0-3; 6-3-0. 

Shortly before the close of the school day, approximately one hour after 
the last group played the game, the classroom teacher administered Socio- 
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metric Test III, which asked Ss to list four children they would invite for 
a trip to a nearby star, and two children they would rather not have go. 

Following collection of the responses, the teacher administered a Ranks 
Test. She handed each child a slip of paper containing the name of a child with 
whom he had played the game (chosen randomly from the two group members 
other than himself), and also the name of the child he had chosen as number 
1 on Sociometric Test I. The children were then told: 


Pretend that you may go on a private vacation to a star with only one 
person. You may choose just one of these children to go and no one else. 
Which one would you choose first? Put number 1 beside his (her) name 
and number 2 beside your second choice, H 


е 
C. RrsULTS AND Discussion 


The hypothesis was tested. by cómparing the number of subjects in the 
three different reward categories who chose one or more play group member 
on Sociometric Test III with the number who chose only other classmates: 


le, who chose no one from his play group. These results are presented in 
Table 1. , 


TABLE 1 
CHOICES MADE BY SUBJECTS ON SocioMETRIC TEST III 


No. of Ss choosing No. of Ss choosing 


at least one play- no play-group 
Subjects group member member N 
6 rewards 11 ee 977 20 
3 rewards 3 17 20 
0 rewards 4 16 20 
Total 18 42 60 


A chi-square analysis revealed a significant difference among the basic 
teward treatments at the .02 level of confidence (x? = 9.04). Additional 
chi-squares (using Yates’ correction) indicated that there were significant 
differences between Ss receiving six nickels and those receiving either three 
or no nickels. The chi square values were 5.38 and 3.84, respectively, and 
were significant at the .025 and .05 levels. ‘No reliable difference was found 
between the choices made by Ss receiving three nickels and those receiving 
none, 

There were only two instances of a play group member being rejected on 
Sociometric III; in both cases the rejection was made by zero reward Ss. 

The,data yielded by the Ranks Test permitted another comparison among 
the three reward conditions. In Table 2 is shown the number of Ss in each 
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condition who ranked play-group members first, over a nonmember “friend” 
(first sociometric choice on Test I), after the game had been played. A chi- 
square analysis revealed a significant overall relationship between S’s reward 
condition and his choice of play-group members (x? = 9.51, = .01). The 
choices of Ss rewarded with six nickels differed reliably from those of Ss 
rewarded with three nickels (y? = 5.16, р = .025), but again no difference 


TABLE 2 
First CHOICES MADE BY SUBJECTS ON THE RANKS TEST 
Play-group member “Friend” 
Subjects ranked first ranked first N 
*- 
6 rewards SUITS 12 = 20 
3 rewards 1 19 20 
0 rewards 2 18 20 
Total 11 Ы 49 60 


was found between Ss who were rewarded three times and those who were 
not rewarded at all. The difference in choices. between Ss rewarded six times 
and those not rewarded at all was in the predicted direction, but just short 
of the acceptable significance level (у? = 3.33; р = .10). 

That three- and zero-reward conditions did not produce reliably different 
consequences indicates that three rewards were insufficient to strengthen 
a new response (positive attitudes toward other group members) to the degree 
required by our technique for measuring it. This suggests that a more 
fruitful test of the predicted positive relationship between frequency of reward 
experienced in the presence of group members and the probability of develop- 
ing positive attitudes toward these members must provide individuals with 
the opportunity for receiving different, but sizable, numbers of rewards, as 
we assume is the case within naturally existing groups with a duration history 
of weeks, months, or years, instead of minutes. 

The lack of difference in effect between the three- and zero-reward condi- 
tions may, possibly, be explained in still another way. The three-reward 
condition may be interpreted as a partial reinforcement situation (and the 
six-reward condition as 100 per tent reinforcement), and it is known (2, 3) 
that under conditions of partial reinforcement the acquisition of, a response 
is particularly slow during the early trials in a series. 

This study extends the scope of the original findings of Lott and Lott (5) 
since similar results have been obtained under different conditions: a choice 
had to be made here between а play-group member and an out-group; friend ; 
money rewards instead of small toys were used; and children with negative 
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feelings toward one another (ie., those listed on the preexperimental socio- 
metric test as "unwanted") were eliminated from the play groups. 


D. SUMMARY 


"Three-member groups of children played a game in which some members 
were rewarded with six nickels, others with three nickels, and others with 
zero nickels. On a sociometric test and a ranking test, outside of the game 
situation, significantly more Ss in the six-reward condition chose their 
fellow group members than did those receiving either three or zero rewards. 
There were no differences in the preferences of the three-reward condition 
and the zero-reward condition. This latter finding was discussed in terms 
of partial feinforcement. е 

The results offer additional support for an S-R approach to group 
cohesiveness, from which predictions were derived. 
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ANOMIE AND F SCALES AS RELATED TO SOCIAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS* 


University of Missouri at Kansas City and University of Missouri 


Lron Н. Wansuav, Morton GOLDMAN, AND ELLEN Н. BIDDLE 


А. PURPOSE 


The present study concentrates on two measures, the Anomie scale and 
the F scale. These data were collected as part of a larger study, undertaken 
to study the perception, evaluation, and reaction of selected groups and 
aggregates of the Kansas City Community to the bombing of a synagogue and 
desecration of several additional Jewish buildings in their city early in 1960, 
allegedly by a Neo-Nazi group' of 11 high-school students. In all, data were 
gathered from 13 samples. 

The first analysis concerns itself with the 13 samples and with their 
relative performance on each of the two scales; the second analysis focuses 
on the two scales themselves, and examines the kind of variables to which 
each appears to be related. Finally, an attempt to account for the observed 
empirical differences will be made, using several theoretical approaches. 


B. SUBJECTS 


Subjects (Ss) for the study consist of the 13 samples, varying in size 
from 21 to 90, and selected to represent a variety of background character- 
istics. Two of the samples were seen as being "close" to the bombed congre- 


gation: 
1. Jewish Adults (JA). The husbands and wives’ organization of the 
bombed synagogue, 63 in all. 
2. Jewish Youth (JY). Two teen-age clubs, one from the bombed 
synagogue, the other from another synagogue in town, 51 and 43 in all, 
respectively, 


Two other samples were seen as “closer” to the “Neo-Nazi” adolescents: 


3. Neighbors of Neo-Nazi Students (NEIG). A sample of 90 neigh- 
bors of the above-mentioned 11 adolescents. 
4. East and Southeast High Schools (E&SE HS). A class from each of 
the two high schools which the 11 allegedly Neo-Nazi adolescents 
attended, 31 from the first, 33 from the second. 
———— 
* Received in the Editorial Office on April 30, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. 
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The nine remaining samples can be seen as having varying degrees of 
identification with the bombed congregation and the 'Neo-Nazi" adolescents. 
In addition, they fulfill the purpose of varying in a number of background 
characteristics : 

5. Central High School (CEN HS). A mixed sample of 38 Negro and 
white students. 

6. Manual High School (M HS). A sample consisting almost com- 
pletely of Negroes, 41 in all. 

7. Southwest High School (SW HS). A solidly middle-class sample 
of white students, 37 in all. 

8. Private Girls High School (PG HS). A sample of 29 girls from 
an upper middle-slass private high school. 

9. Catholic High School (CAT HS). A sample of 36 students from a 
middle-class Catholic high school. 

10. Catholic Colleges (CAT C). A sample of 21 male students of a 
Catholic college. 

11. College Physical Science Class (C PS). A sample of 38 students 
of a physical-science class in a private secular college. 

12. College Human Relations Workshop (C HR). A sample of 79 
students at a special human relations workshop at a private secular col- 
lege, most of them teachers and school administrators. 

13. Baptist Congregation (B). A sample of 26 members of a lower 
middle-class Baptist congregation. 


C. INSTRUMENTS 


'The Anomie scale, developed by Srole (5) after the work of Durkheim 
(3), was constructed to measure the hopelessness, despondency,'and despair 
that presumably arises from the relative lack of integration in social life. 
Five items were used expressing lack of faith in public officials, in people 
in general, and in the future. The F scale, comprised of the nine most effi- 
cient items as reported by Adorno, ef al. (1),1 was designed to measure an 
authoritarian attitude toward life. The items stressed a reverence for au- 
thority, disdain for weakness, distrust of variability and heterogeneity, simple 
solutions to problems, and a tendency to see things in absolute terms and/or 
dichotomies. To complete the questionnaire, Ss were asked to check both 
the five items of the Anomie scale and the nine items of the F scale along a 
five-point continuum ranging from "strongly agree" at one end to "strongly 
disagree" at the other end. 

Every sample but one was gathered at one sitting. The samples represent 
actual ongoing groups such as clubs, organizations, congregations, and school 


1 This version of the F scale was used by Martin and Westie (4). 
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classes. The one exception is Sample 3 above, Neighbors of Neo-Nazi Students, 
members of this sample having been interviewed at home. Further, Sample 2, 
Jewish Youth, and Sample 4, East and Southeast High Schools, each consisted 
of two different groups which were then combined for the analysis. 


D. RESULTS AND Discussion 


To assign a score to 8 on each of the scales, a numerical value ranging 
from five to one was given to each scale statement according to whether an $ 
checked "strongly agree" at one end to "strongly disagree" at the other end, 
respectively. "The numerical values for all the items comprising one scale 
were then added, resulting in the score received for that scale by a given S. 
A mean for “all the Ss within a given sample was computed. 

Table 1 presents the mean of the 13 samples on the Anomie scale. It was 
not feasible to run comparisons between all the means. In making a choice, 
comparisons were made which seemed to be the most important. The dashes in 
the table indicate which comparisons were made. From Table 1 we observe 
the following: (а) The Adult Neighbors of the alleged Neo-Nazi adolescents 
and the Manual (Negro) High-School samples were significantly? higher? 
than all other samples. (5) Students at Private Girls’ High School were 
significantly lower than all other high-school students. (c) The sample of 
Jewish Adults was significantly higher than a Baptist Adult sample of 
similar educational and occupational level. (4) The Jewish Youths sample 
was higher than the Catholic Youths (at the „10 level). 

In attempting to place the above four results within a theoretical context, 
the investigator turned to the Durkheimian social-roots idea: ie, that high 
anomie is a function of weak social integration. A further assumption, needed 
to help account for results (а) and (5) above, is that high socioeconomic 
status implies strong community integration. Given the above, we can then 
explain the high anomie of the Adult Neighbors and Manual (Negro) 
High School—both from working-class neighborhoods and occupations—and 
the low anomie of the higher status Private Girls’ High-School sample. 
Results (c) and (4), above, also support the social-roots idea, since the 
Catholic and Baptist samples could be considered to have stronger social 
roots (the ¢ormer within the Catholic community, the latter within the 


? Unless otherwise stated, significance will be at or beyond the .05 level, two-tailed. 
A revised version of the Mann-Whitney U test was used as developed by Biddle 


and Simpson (2). ү 
3 A higher score indicates greater anomie or, in the case of the F scale to be dis- 


cussed below, greater authoritarianism. 
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community at large) than the Jewish samples of corresponding age and 
socioeconomic background.* 

The results obtained on the F scale appear in Table 2. We note that (a) 
The F score of the Private Girls’ High-School sample was significantly 
lower than that of all other youth groups, while the Manual (Negro) High- 
School sample's F score was significantly higher than all other youth groups, 
with the exception of the Catholic High-School sample. (5) The college 
samples had significantly lower F scores than all other samples. (c) The 
Catholic samples had significantly higher F scores than non-Catholic samples 
of similar age and background. (4) The Jewish Adult sample was significantly 
higher than the Jewish Youths sample; also the Adult Neighbors of the 
Neo-Nazi Students had significantly higher Е scéres than the high-school 
students from the same area (East and Southeast High Schools). (е) The 
Catholic College sample was significantly lower on the F scale than the 
Catholic High-School sample, but significantly higher than the two secular- 
college samples. 

Examining the results on the F scale, we find that, as in the case of the 
Anomie scale, it was negatively related to socioeconomic status. Certainly 
the first result obtained above supports this. However, the remaining results 
seem to require additional explanation which takes into account the influence 
of education, religious orientation, and age. We make the assumption that 
a broad, varied outlook without commitment to ideology or to a long-developed 
routine partially accounts for a low F-scale score. From this, results (5) 
through (е), above, would appear to folfow. Result (5) attests to the 
broadening influence of education—though the role of socioeconomic status 
may be important here. Result (c) appears to ‘reflect the condition that 
occurs when individuals are subjected to a more circumscribed religious 
orientation. Resulf (d) attests to the influence of age. The twin influence of 
education and religion is seen in result (e). 

In conclusion, education seems the most important factor (although 
somewhat more important on the F scale than on the Anomie) in accounting 
for the performance of the samples on the two scales. If one sees high educa- 
tion as implying optimism, awareness, and sophistication, and when high 
education is, combined with success and comfortable community roots (as in 
the case of the Private Girls’ High-School and the several college samples), 
then this would offer explanation for the samples that finished low on both 


* No significant differences between Jewish Youth and Jewish Adults, or between 


'the Catholic College and the two secular college samples, were found. 
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scales as against those finishing high on both.5 The role of education may be 
further illustrated by the differences between the Catholic College and the 
Catholic High-School samples; the former, with higher education and status, 
was low on both measures, whereas the latter finished low on the Anomie scale 
but high on the F scale. 

Somewhat important also, but less sweeping in accounting for the different 
performances of the samples, were age and religious- and minority-group 
membership. Religion and minority-group membership gave varying results, 
depending on the particular minority (Negro, Jewish, or Catholic). 


E. SUMMARY й 


The study gives the results obtained by administering an Anomie scale 
and an F-scale test to 13 samples, which differed on a variety of background 
variables. The results on the, two ‘instruments are compared and several 
hypotheses are formulated to account for the obtained findings. 
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5 The Private Girls’ High School and the several college samples were low, 
whereas the Manual (Negro) High School and the Adult Neighbors of the Neo-Nazi 
adolescents were high, on both measures. d Я 

That both measures аге to some degree related is also seen in that a correlation 
coefficient of .66 (< .02, df=11) was obtained when the two measures were 
compared (the sample means for each scale were used). 
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INFORMATION SEEKING AS A POWER STRATEGY*? 


University of Minnesota 


Lapp S. WHEELER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is reasonable to assume that the greater the power discrepancy between 
members of a dyad, the more motivated will be the low-power member to 
obtain more:power for himself, to minimize the power discrepancy. Thibaut 
and Kelley (1) have defined the power struggle in terms of a reward-cost 
matrix. Depending upon which of the behavior items in B’s repertoire that 
B performs (bı ... bn) and which of the behavior items in A's repertoire 
that A performs (ау... an), A and B will receive outcomes of some degree of 
goodness, If A has more control over B's outcomes than B has over A's 
outcomes, A is the more powerful member of the dyad. In other words, A’s 
outcomes are less dependent upon which of the items in B’s repertoire that 
B performs. Thibaut and Kelley describe the matrix as containing all rewards 
and costs existent in the interaction. Efficient use of this reward-cost matrix 
requires detailed knowledge of the matrix—what outcomes accrue from* 
what responses under what circumstances. In the usual social interaction, 
knowledge of the matrix is equivalent to knótvledge of the other member of 
the dyad, this knowledge allowing control of the cognitive and emotional 
outcomes of the other member. The following hypóthesis may then be stated. 

As the power discrepancy increases, the seeking of personal information 
by the low-power member of the dyad increases. 

“Personal information” consists of facts about the aspirations, fears, 
hobbies, ethnic and educational background, etc. of the other member of 
the dyad; in short, any statement containing or implying “I,” “me,” “our,” 
“my,” “we,” or “us” conveys personal information. 

In the experiment presented here, two degrees of power discrepancy 
within a dyad were created. Ss were given a period of time in which to seek 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 2, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The Journal 


Press. Ў 
1 This experiment was performed under Grant NSF-G5553 from the National 


Science Foundation to H. H. Kelley, Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, 
University of Minnesota. The author gratefully acknowledges the significant con- 
tribution of Dr. Kelley to this research. 
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information about the high-power member of the dyad, and the extent of 
this information-seeking in the two conditions was measured. 


B. METHOD 


Fifty-one males were selected from introductory psychology courses during 
the summer session at the University of Minnesota. Ss were treated indi- 
vidually. Each § was given the opportunity to join a five-person discussion 
group which was to meet three times for one hour each session to discuss 
the lecture material and reading for the introductory psychology course. The 
Ss were told that the discussion group was a test of what might be initiated 
on a larger scale the»following year. As motivation for active participation 
in the group, Ss were told that they could receive, at the discretion of the 
chairman of the group, four points per discussion hour (two points were 
ordinarily added to the psychology grade for each person serving one hour 
as an experimental subject). All 8s agreed to take part in the discussion group. 
The $ was then asked to talk to the group chairman for a few [20] minutes, 
in order to insure understanding about the method of awarding points and 
in order to become acquainted with the chairman. The “chairman”? performed 
the manipulation as follows: 


1. Low-Power Discrepancy 


I've decided that the fairest way to take care of these extra points is 
to have each individual member of the group rate himself in these dis- 
cussions. What this will amount to is that each person will give himself 
the number of points he thinks he deserves, and this is what I‘ll hand 
in to the psychology department. I know that everybody will be objective 
and honest in their evaluation. Another good thing about this system is 
that there won't be any pressure on anyone during the discussions. It's 
also been found that discussion groups of this type seem to work out 
much better without a chairman. It’s true that one might come in handy 
in cases of confusion and disagreement, but I’m sure that in cases like 
this a member of the group can take over and straighten things out, 
don’t you? 

2. High-Power Discrepancy 


I know that I won't be able to give a so-called objective evaluation 
of the contributions in order to determine the points. In fact, whether 
something is valuable or not will probably depend upon my mooll. This 
probably sounds pretty arbitrary to you, but I'd rather be honest with 
you than pretend to be completely impartial and then turn out not to be. 
As you can see, I'm not a believer in formal rules of procedure; I think 
they're too restrictive. To be frank, it will probably be my subjective 


2 Mr. Hanan Rosenstein. 
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opinion which determines whether or not you receive the extra points. 
Is that clear? 


It is apparent that an important factor in the manipulation was arbitrari- 
ness. In the High-Power Discrepancy condition, the chairman even says, 
“This probably sounds pretty arbitrary to you . . . ." Though perhaps 
intuitively rather strange, the manipulation accomplishes the purpose of 
giving the high-power member of the dyad complete control over the outcomes 
of the low-power member. To the extent that one member of a dyad dis- 
tributes good and bad outcomes arbitrarily, the other member of the dyad 
is unable to control his own outcomes by his own behavior. This follows the 
Thibaut and Kelley definition of power. е 

After the manipulation the chairman began an^amiable conversation with 
the 8, inquiring into his interests, beliefs, etc. During the last 10 minutes of the 
conversation, the chairman left the conversation in control of the S, beginning 
this period with, “Would you like to ask me something about myself now, 
or tell me something about you?” At the end of this period, the 8 was re- 
turned to the E to be interviewed about "feelings about this whole thing, 
the discussion group idea, the chairman, the method of awarding points, and 
so forth." 'The chairman was unaware of the nature and purpose of the 
experiment; the E, during the interview, was ignorant of the condition in 
which the $ had been placed. Finally, the E explained in full the purposes 
of the experiment and pledged the $ not to speak of the experiment. 


C. MEASURSS 


The conversation between the $ and the chairman was, unknown to the 5, 
recorded, allowing a determination of the number of questions asked of the 
chairman in the experimental groups. In the interview with the E after the 
conversation witli the chairman, $s were asked to write down every fact 
about the chairman that the chairman had communicated to them about 
himself. 

Inasmuch as Ss expected an ongoing relationship with the chairman, they 
could not alienate him by too much or too pointed questioning. Accordingly, 
it was predicted that the High-Power and Low-Power Discrepancy con- 
ditions would not differ on number of questions asked by the Ss, but rather 
would differ on number of facts remembered about the chairman. 


D. RESULTS 


Two,questions were used as independent checks of the manipulation: (a) 
“How powerful do you perceive the chairman to be in determining who 
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receives the extra points?" and (5) “How much control do you feel you have 
over whether or not you receive the extra points?” The Kolgomorov-Smirnov 
test was used for both questions, the former being significant beyond .001, 
the latter reaching a significance level of approximately .08.? Inspection of 
the distributions revealed that the differences were functions of differences 
between means, rather than dispersion, skewness, etc. 


1. Sought Information 


This measurement of how many questions the subjects asked the chairman 
about himself was obtained from transcripts of the recorded conversations. 
There was no tendenoy for Ss in the High-Power Discrepancy condition to 
ask more questions of th? chairman than Ss in the Low-Power Discrepancy 
condition, The data are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN NuMBER OF QUESTIONS CONCERNING CHAIRMAN ASKED OF CHAIRMAN 
Low-power High-power 
discrepancy discrepancy 
Mean 10.6 9.9% 
N 20 24 


* Mann-Whitney U does not approach significance. 
Note: Transcripts of six Low-Power Discrepancy Ss and one High-Power Discrep- 
ancy $ were unobtainable because of faulty recording equipment. 


2. Remembered Information 


At the beginning of the interview, Ss were asked to write dowf everything 
they could remember that the chairman had said about himself—background, 
family, interests, beliefs, goals, fears, hobbies, etc. These results are given 


TABLE 2 2 
Mean NUMBER OF FACTS REMEMBERED ABOUT CHAIRMAN 
Low-power High-power 
discrepancy discrepancy 
Mean 7.7 99 
N 26 25 


* Mann-Whitney U significant beyond .05. 
in Table 2, substantiating the hypothesis that information-seeking by the 
low-power member of the dyad increases as the power discrepancy increases. 
This cannot be explained by simply more questioning activity in the 
High-Power Discrepancy condition, as recordings of the conversations showed 


3 All significance levels reported in this paper are two-tailed. 
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no difference between conditions. Indeed, perhaps some justification is re- 
quired for using recall of personal information (rather than number of 
questions asked) as the indicant of information seeking. The justification, 
previously mentioned, is that there is a limit on the amount of direct 
questioning that can be undertaken without appearing to be overly inquisitive. 
Then information seeking would be mediated by greater attention to and 
awareness of the autobiographical statements of others, rather than by greater 
actual elicitation of these autobiographical statements. 


E. Discussion 


It has been demonstrated that as the power disgrepancy increases, the 
seeking of personal information by the low-power member of a dyad increases, 
This leaves one important question unanswered: what must be done to the 
power discrepancy to change the degree of personal information seeking by 
the high-power member of the dyad? The present experiment implies two 
different answers to the question. 

(1.) If increasing the power discrepancy increases the seeking of personal 
information by the low-power member of the dyad, it should also increase 
the seeking of personal information by the high-power member. 

(2.) If increasing the power discrepancy increases the seeking of personal 
information by the low-power member of the dyad, it should decrease the 
seeking of personal information by the high-power member. This is due to 
the fact that increasing the power discrepancy is by definition the creation 
of greater dependency of the outcomes of the low-power member on the 
behaviors of the high-power member, while it is by definition the creation of 
lesser dependency of the outcomes of the high-power member on the behaviors 
of the low-power member. And only to the extent that one’s outcomes are 
dependent on another’s behaviors does one need information about the other. 

Which prediction is correct obviously is an empirical question. The experi- 
ment presented here is consistent with either result; it was done, however, in 
a theoretical context strongly favoring the second prediction. 


F. SuMMARY 


Fifty-one male University of Minnesota sophomores were individually 
treated in one of two conditions, High-Power Discrepancy and Low-Power 
Discrepancy, power discrepancy being defined by the degree of dependency 
of Ss’ outcomes on the behavior of a paid participant described as “chairman” 
of a continuing discussion group. Ss’ outcomes could vary from two to four 
extra points applied to their grade in the introductory psychology course from 
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which they were drawn. In the High-Power Discrepancy condition, the 
paid participant had complete control over the number of points the $ could 
receive; in the Low-Power Discrepancy condition he had no control of the 
number of points the $ could receive. There was strong support for the 
prediction that as the power discrepancy increases, the seeking of information 
about the high-power member of the dyad by the low-power member in- 
creases. Ss in the High-Power Discrepancy condition remembered more facts 
about the “chairman” than Ss in the Low-Power Discrepancy condition. 
The greater recall was entirely mediated by greater attention to and 
awareness of the "chairman's" autobiographical statements, as the two con- 
ditions did not differ in the number of questions asked of the chairman. Two 
predictions were discussed which were concerned with the relationship between 
the power discrepancy and the seeking of the personal information by the 
high-power member of the dyad. = 
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A. PURPOSE 


‘The most extensive coverage of the importance of group size in the literature 
is given by Simmel (11). Even though Simmel dealt primarily with either 
very small groups such as the dyad and the triad, от very large groups, he 
did suggest that group size, per se, was an important determiner of group 
interaction. More recently Bass (2) has conceived size to be a critical con- 
dition in determining the amount of interaction potential possible in a group. 
This in turn will affect the group’s effectiveness by making it more difficult 
for members to change each other’s behavior. The matter is complicated by 
the fact that the resources available to the group increase with increased 
size. Bass (2) predicted that the optimum size for most decision-making 
groups lies somewhere between four and eight. This was supported empiri- 
cally by a number of studies. 

Using five- and twelve-man groups, Hare (8) noted that the degree of 
consensus resulting from group discussion was less in the larger groups. 
Members of the larger groups had less opportunity to speak and were less 
satisfied with the discussion. Again, Bass and Norton (4) found that observers 
reached maximum agreement on leadership assessment, and their ratings 
showed their greatest absolute variance in leadership assigned in groups of 
six as opposed to. groups of two, four, and twelve. There was a significant 
decline in the mean leadership assessment earned by the participants as the 
groups studied became larger in size. 

In the same way, Havron and McGrath (9) studied military squads of 
four-, five-, six-, seven-, eight-, and eleven-man units with a single unassisted 
leader, The task was a six-hour tactical mission that incorperated a variety 
of patterns of similated enemy action and terrain. They found that the six- 
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man unit performed better than units of other sizes. In larger groups, it was 
decided, squad leaders maintained unit effectiveness at greater cost to 
themselves. 

The purpose of the present study was to determine the effect of group size 
on private and public coalescence, public and private effectiveness, and 
associated objective measures of influence and change in groups as a conse- 
quence of interaction. Bass (2) predicted that beyond some optimum size 
these measures of change would be lower as groups continued to enlarge. 

Figure 6 in Bass (2, p. 347) suggests the possible functional relationships 
between group size and complexity of the interaction. The latter is directly 
proportional to lack ОЁ interaction potential. The nonlinear relation between 
size and interaction potehtial depends on what interactions aré considered, 
but, in any case, as size of a group increases, interaction potential decreases. 

Assuming that each additional member contributes uniquely or one 
additional unit of resource, then increased size yields a linear positive relation 
between group resources and group size. But one would hypothesize that 
each additional member contributes succeedingly less to the total resources 
and is thus less likely to promote the group's progress, change, and effective- 
ness. A suggested equation might be: 


Resources = 1 + 135 + 14 + 4 + %...1/N 


Again, in any case, resources and total available quantity of ideas increase 
with increasing membership. 

An optimum point is suggested when the decelerating interaction-potential 
line generated by increasing size meets the rising resources line also generated 
by increasing size. "This study was a search for this optimum if it existed, for 
groups from two to seven in size. After completion of this analysis, seven 
12-man groups and 11 13-man groups were also studied to see if observed 
trends continued in groups considerably larger than seven in size. 


B. SUBJECT AND METHOD 


One hundred and thirty-five college students enrolled in General Psycholo- 
\ gy were randomly assigned to five groups of two, three, four, five, six, or seven 
members, providing a sample of 30 groups. « 

Each group was presented three case-history problems, a practice problem 
and two experimental problems.) The method for a single problem was as 
follows: The members of the group privately rank-ordered the five solutions 


3 Cases A and D described by Bass (3). 
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to the problem on the basis of what they considered to be the best order. 
'The rankings were recorded by the subjects and collected by the experimenter. 
Each group was then allowed as much time as needed to discuss the solutions, 
to rank-order them as a group, and to report the decision to the experimenter. 
After the group decision was reported, the members again rank-ordered the 
solutions. For each group we had the following information: each member's 
initial private decision (X); the group decision which is a public decision 
(G); each member's final decision (Y) and the best rank as judged by 
"experts" (R). The "experts" were five clinical psychologists on the staff 
of Louisiana State University. 


C. RESULTS е 


The measurements of coalescence, efficiency and change were based on the 
x : КО 
rank-difference intercorrelations of the rank orders of X, С, Y and К. 
The following correlations were obtained for each group for each problem: 


XX = average initial agreement among all the members of a group. 
ҮҮ = average final private agreement among all the members of 
a group. 
XY = average stability of the ith member of a group from before to 
after the decision. 
GX = average agreement of the group decision with the ith member’s 
initial decision. 
GY = average acceptance of the group, decision by the ith member 
of a group. 
GR = accuracy of the group decision on both problems. 
RX = initial average private accuracy of the group on both problems. 
RY = final average private accuracy of the group on both problems. 
RY-RX = average individual private effectiveness. 
GR-RX = group effectiveness. 
СҮ-ХХ = public coalescence of the groups. 
YY-XX = private coalescence of the group. 
These average values were the basic units of analysis, problem by problem. 
Table 1 shows the mean group values obtained for each set of five groups 
of each size*from two to seven, plus values for 12- and 13-man groups. 
Using the group as the unit of analysis, a Lindquist (10) type 1 analysis 
of variance was performed on the seven objective measures of influence and 


change. 


VARIATION IN AGREEMENT, STABILITY, AND Сайыы ТЫ оры VARYING IN SIZE FROM 2 TO 13 MEMBERS EACH 
Group size Evengroups Odd groups 
Variable 2 3 4 5 7 12 13 only (2,4, 6) only (3,5, 7) 
XX 18 48 AT 26 16 42 20 25 25 35 
ҮҮ 38 56 55 65 E m AC m 60 57 
XY 53 76 74 63 58 72 70 72 64 jj 
GX 53 81 m 453 45 61 39 42 .50 59 
GY 97 87 77 E 79 86 59 62 E 77 
GR 48 —15 28 —15 29 —01 — — 25 —.07 
RY 49 .06 21 —.03 32 .06 — = 24 .03 
RX 02 .14 22 42 10 43 E = a1 43 
RY-RX. а 74 —.08 — 01 215 22. “—07 = = 12 —.10 
GR-RX 46 —.19 06 E27 19 —14 — — 44 —20 
GY-Xx* 79 ES 30 48 63 At 39 37 53 42 
ҮҮ-ХХ** 70 .08 0% 39 35 22 24 49 35 22 
Number of 
groups 5 5 5 5 5 5 7 11 15 15 


* Varied significantly at the .05 level as a function of group size. 
** Varied significantly at the .01 level as a function of group size. 
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1. Agreement Stability and Acceptance 


The analysis revealed that average initial agreement among group members 
(XX), average stability of group members (XY), average agreement of 
group decision with member’s initial decision (GX), and average acceptance 
of the group decision by group members (GY) showed no significant variation 
with group size (Table 2). 

Despite the only random differences in initial agreement (XX), final 
private agreement among group members (YY) varied significantly with 
the size of the group. An F of 4.07 was significant at the 5 per cent level 
for 5 and 18 df (Table 2). Final private agreement was highest among 
members of: the two-man groups and lowest among members of six-man 
groups. An analysis of odd- vs. even-man groups for this variable (Table 2) 
showed no significant differenees between odd and even groups. 


2. Private Coalescence 


A Lindquist (10) type 1 analysis was performed on the private coalescence 
values (YY-XX). The F value for the main effect of group was 2.83, 
significant at the .05 level. The F value for the main effect due to the problems 
was 5.60, likewise significant at the .05 level. Private coalescence was lower 
on the second problem (Case D). This analysis is summarized in Table 2. 
No significant differences were observed in private coalescence between 


odd- and even-sized groups. | 
ce 


3. Public Coalescence 

The F value for the main effect of group size was 4.79, significant 
beyond the .01 level, but the F value for the variance due to problems was 
not significant. Two-man groups were highest in public coalescence while 
three-man groups were lowest. This analysis is summarized in Table 2. 
Greater coalescence was obtained in the even groups according to the analysis 
for public coalescence, which yielded a difference between odd and even 
groups significant at the .05 level. This analysis is summarized in ‘Table 2. 


4. Public and Private Effectiveness 


The effect of group size on effectiveness was not statistically significant. 
However, the odd-even effect was dramatic. The F value for both public 
and private effectiveness for odd- vs. even-sized groups was significant at 
the .001 level. In both analyses, the even-man groups increased in accuracy 
following discussion, while the odd-man groups tended to decrease in accuracy. 


TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANT F’s OBTAINED IN ANALYZING THE VARIANCE OF STABILITY, AGREEMENT, AND COALESCENCE 
AS A FUNCTION oF GROUP SIZE AND PROBLEMS - 


Source df XX YY ХҮ GX Сү GR RX-RY GY-XXYY-XXGRRX RY-RX 
Between groups 23 
Size of groups 5 4.07* 4.79**  2.83* 
Error (Bi) 18 
Within groups 24 
Between problems 1 5.60* 
Size X problems 5 
Error (W) 18 3 
Total 47 
Odd ws. even 1 5.10* 22.69** 19.79** 
Error (Bg) 28 
* p< 05. 
** p< .01. 
mbi DL ОРНОСО =з uem TIPPS 
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D. Discussion 


Although initially in most disagreement as compared to persons in larger 
groups, members of two-man groups tended to select a final group decision 
with which members could agree almost completely. Consequently, the public 
and private coalescence of two-man groups of .79 and .70 were far higher than 
observed in larger groups. This was also reflected in the greatest change or 
lack of stability (.53) occurring in these smallest groups. The results ob- 
tained in these dyads were not forecast by Bass (2), nor could they be 
accounted for in terms of the ratio of resources available to the expected 
interaction potential. Interaction potential is indeed highest in the dyad, but 
resources presumably are much less than in larger groups. 

It is interesting to note that Goldberg (7), in a study of dyads contrasted 
to groups large in size, found dyads as equally influential on individual 
members’ judgment as were four-man groups. Bales and Borgatta (1), found 
groups with even numbers of members (sizes four and six) to be high in 
showing disagreement and antagonism, and low in asking for suggestions. 
These authors suggested that even-numbered groups would persist in dead- 
lock, whereas it was easier for odd-numbered groups to break the deadlock 
and reach a decision. Bass’s (1) inference that groups may become too small is 
not borne out by our data, which strongly point to the efficiency of dyads for 
promoting change. The problem is no doubt complicated by the increased risk 
that a particular dyad will contain members initially homogeneous in opinion, 
and therefore change very little, but, ол the average, one can expect greatest 
change in Coalescence in the two-man group. 

'The trend in final agreement (YY) seemed downward with increasing 
size from .88 in the dyad to .44 in 12- and 13-man groups although some 
reversal was exhibited by groups of five and seven members. 

Excluding the results for the dyads, the predicted optimum for progress, 
shift and change was obtained in the six-man group, and to a lesser extent in 
the five-man groups. Public coalescence of .63 was considerably greater in 
six-man groups than in any others above two in size, and trended away from 
this optimum. As seen in Table 1, a similar optimum with a high point in 
groups of five members each was obtained for private coalescence. Although 
not significant statistically, stability (XY) or lack of change in groups 
revealed the same pattern, reaching an optimum with six-man groups (.58). 

These results point to a discontinuous function. For groups of three or 
more, the "interaction potential/resources" ratio may account for the rise to 
an optimum in groups of six and a decline thereafter; but dyads stand alone 
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as promoting maximum change. As Simmel (11) and Chaney and Vinacke 
(6) pointed out, the change from two to three may be unique in comparison 
to any further additions. A discontinuity of function may be the result. The 
third man opens opportunities for coalitions, secrets, isolating a member, 
etc. In the same way, odd-even size differences may contribute to discontinuity 
and to the subsequent irregularity of trend. More pressure to compromise 
occurs in even-size groups; somebody has to yield, and although decisions are 
harder to reach, they may involve more shift and movement in order for the 
decision to be effected. One might predict from this that even-size groups will 
spend more time reaching a group decision than odd-size groups. These 
suggestions would also account for the effectiveness of the even-sized groups: 
Since the groups spend more time reaching a decision, they have more time 
to introduce new ideas into the conversation. Although there was a suggestion 
that even-size groups did indeed produce:more, change and coalescence than 
odd-size groups, statistically significant effects were obtained only for public 
coalescence. 


E. SUMMARY 


‘This study investigated the effect of group size upon private and public 
coalescence and associated objective measures of influence and change as a 
consequence of interaction. Five groups of two, three, four, five, six, and 
seven members rank-ordered the solutions to two case-history problems. 
Additional 12- and 13-man groups were used to confirm the decreasing trend 
in coalescence noted in the largest groups. The results indicate that private 
and public coalescence, and final private agreement were influenced by group 
size. Highest final agreement and coalescence were observed in the two-man 
group. Adding additional members increased agreement, reaching a new 
peak in the five- and six-member groups. The results are discussed in terms 
of an interaction between increased resources available to larger groups and 
decelerating interaction potential generated by increasing group size. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The relationship between socioeconomic class of origin and aspirations of 
adolescents has been demonstrated in numerous studies (2, 6, 12). It has been 
suggested, as a derivative, that this would at least.partly explain the differen- 
tial attainment of different strata, or the considerable degree of self-perpetua- 
tion of social classes in societies such as that of the U.S.A. or Australia—the 
frame of aspirational reference being viewed as an intervening variable (1). 

Educational and vocational aspirations have also been used as indices of 
value systems, components of what Linton (9) called “designs for group 
living.” This appears to be a legitimate assumption, but more direct empirical 
evidence is needed about characteristics of value systems. Thus it is still 
frequently assumed, following Merton’s (10) significant contribution, that 
a culturally dominant frame of aspirational reference is internalised by 
members of all social classes. In the case of the U.S.A., this is assumed to 
place "great emphasis upon certain success goals,” success being achieved 
through accumulation of wealth and possessions which are viewed as con- 
ferring status on the individual. As Merton (10) implies, nonadherence 
to “this syndrome of lofty aspirations” is a deviation from the norm. 

Hyman's (4) interesting analysis of some empirical data is influenced by 
this proposition. Thus he attempts to show “the degree to which individuals 
in different strata value the culturally prescribed goal of success, believe 
that opportunity is available to them, and hold other values which would aid 
or hinder them in their attempts to move towards their goal.” This conformity 
of members of all social classes to these "lofty aspirations" might be chal- 
lenged, certainly for different cultures (e.g, that of Australia, where no 
a priori assumption of conformity can be made). Hence, one purpose of the 
investigation to be reported was to assess the dominant value systems as well 
as the possible class differences in and among them. 

The approach adopted was to ascertain the concept of success of adolescents 


ә Recéived in the Editorial Office on May 14, 1962, Copyright, 1964, by The 
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of different socioeconomic class of origin. If the dominant value system were 
that defined by Merton as an “Ideology of Success," one would expect to 
find success defined in terms of achievement of status through possession of 
wealth. If it can be shown that success does not have this meaning for all, or 
for members of some classes, it is hypothesized that different value systems 
are operative. Hence differences in conceptions of, or descriptions of, success 
and associated paths are viewed as reflecting differences in value systems. 
'The hypotheses to be tested are, first, that similarities in the concept of 
success reflect culturally prescribed value systems; secondly, that adolescents 
of different social classes will differ significantly in their concept of success; 
and, thirdly, that these differences are sufficient conditions for a rejection 
of a hypothesis of isolated, deviation from a norm (i.e., through membership 
of social classes different value systems are inculcated). 


5 


B. METHOD 


3 


A sample of 819 boys and girls, aged 14-16 years, pupils in secondary 
schools of New South Wales, Australia, participated in a general study of 
aspirations." As part of a series of questionnaires and projective tests, the 
subjects were asked to define their meaning of “success” and to indicate how 
this was achieved. They were also asked to indicate their relationship to 
the person used as a model of success. 

The assessment of socioeconomic class of origin was made on the basis of 
father’s occupation. Three classes were differentiated for the purpose of 
this paper: those whose father’s occupation was Unskilled maaual labour 
(USK), Skilled manual labour (SK), and White Collar occupations (MC), 


1 The study was carried out entirely by the author, but for some of the procedures 
the author is indebted to Prof. C. A. Mace and a research team, Psychology Depart- 
ment, Birbeck College, University of London, one purpose of the present study 
being Т cross-cultural comparison of aspirations. For а preliminary report see Katz, 
F. M. (7). 

2 'The questions asked were: 

Is there anybody that you actually know who has done well for himself? 

If yes, who is it (relation, friend, etc.) ? 

What makes you say that he has done well? 

How did he manage to do so well? 

When you look around at people who have done well, who have “got on," 
you may think that in some cases it is because they have been lucky; they just 
happened to be about at the right time. Sometimes it may be because they knew 
what they wanted and they worked hard to get it. Or sometimes you might think 
it was because they knew the right sort of people, who used their influence to help 
them. How do you think most people who do well manage it? 


By hard work? By being lucky? or By knowing the right people? 
It should be noted that responses by Ss to questions 2 and 3 were entered, where 
applicable, in more than one category (see Tables 1 and 2). 
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the latter being a compendium of professional, clerical and business occupa- 
tions, and including self-employed farmers. 


C. FINDINGS 
1. Definition of "Success" 


It is assumed that answers to the question "what makes you say that he 
has done well for himself?” provide a measure of a person's concept of 
success. As Table 1 shows, the criteria of success vary considerably. Five 
major categorisations are used. Of these, “wealth and possessions" is most 
frequently mentioned. It has been suggested that if success is defined in terms 
of wealth and/or possessions, this would indicate the person's concern with 
achievement’ of status (wealth and possessions s being viewed as status 
symbols, conferring prestige on the owner). It is possible, however, to desire 
possessions not necessarily as 2 meatis towards achievement of status. Thus, 
contrary to the views of Merton (10), it is argued that possessions may have 
inherent values distinct from their possible significance as status symbols. For 
instance, a house or a car may have inherent values to the person quite 
distinct from its possible prestige-endowing qualities. Hence, although the 
majority of the total sample, and the majority of each class, indicated that 
they perceived success as a function of wealth or possessions, this is not 
viewed as necessarily implying concern with status. Rather, it indicates 
that certain objects have universal appeal: i.e., reflect certain cultural values, 
but not as status symbols. 

Status or: prestige, as a criterion of succés, is 
answers of some subjects. "Thus, a proportion of the sam 
on the basis of the position held by the person in an occupational or educa- 
tional hierarchy. This is direct evidence of an identification of success with 
status. Significantly, as Table 1 shows, adolescents of different class of origin 
differ in their use of status as the criterion of success. Thus, adolescents of 
MC class of origin, by frequently citing status as a criterion of success, 
indicate that, for this group at least, status achievement is an important 


component of their value system. 
Other criteria of success mentione 


directly referred to in the 
ple attributed success 


d by subjects were attributes of person- 
ality: i.e., possession of certain personality characteristics, viewed as bestowing 
on the individual personal “worthiness” or even a sense of goal achievement ;? 
a secure job: i.e., a job description which implied that the successful individual 


between boys and girls (p<.001) in frequency of 
interesting phenomenon which correlates significantly 
ts. This will be discussed in a later publication. 


3 The significant difference 
mentioning this criterion is an 
with material of projective tes 
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had achieved a secure job (answers were not placed in this category if any 
indication was given of the characteristic of job satisfaction, derived from 
status achievement) ; and, finally, family of procreation (a minority of the 
sample mentioned this criterion, success being defined in terms of the 
characteristics of social relationships within a family unit. 

As Table 1 shows, there are no significant differences between classes on 
any of these latter criteria which are mentioned by minorities of each class. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF Boys AND GIRLS OF DIFFERENT SOCIOECONOMIC CLASSES OF ORIGIN 
MENTIONING Various CRITERIA oF "SUCCESS" 
(Total N: boys = 409; girls = 410) 


Fathers’ occupation Е 


Boys Girls 
Total Total 
no. of no. of 
Criteria of “success” USK SK MC mentions USK SK MC mentions 
Wealth and possessions 42 55 45 199 34 35 35 144 
Occupational or 
educational status? 18 19 44 127 19 29 40 130 
Attributes of personality 7 8 6 28 27 23 26 103 
Secure job 18 13 10 55 23 22 14 77 
Family of procreation 2 5 5 18 3 4 7 21 
Not answered 19 9 3 39 12 6 5 38 
N (106) (164) (139) 427 (78) (161) (171) 475 


® Differences between classes on number who mention status: boys—for 2 df, 
x? = 20.16, p< .001; girls—for 2 df, x? = 12.93, .01 > p > .001. 


2. Attainment of “Success” 


The second element of a culturally prescribed value system defines the 
procedure towards the achievement of the prescribed goal. As Table 2 shows, 
there is considerable agreement by subjects on the major procedure used in 
achieving success. Thus the great majority mentioned, as reason for achieving 
success, personal effort and personal worthiness. These factors, over which 
the individual has some control, may be contrasted to conditions independent 
of and external to the individual: namely, luck or influence. Table 2 shows 
that, at least in the case of boys, those of MC class of origin more frequently 
mention personal worthiness and effort as the means towards achievement of 
success. 3 

This is more clearly demonstrated in Table 3, which shows answers of 
subjects when asked to indicate which of the three factors, "hard work," 
“luck” and/or "influence" was the most potent factor in ensuring success.* 


4 Subjects were directed to indicate their choice by choosing one or more of the 
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TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF Boys AND GIRLS OF DIFFERENT SOCIOECONOMIC CLASSES OF ORIGIN WHO 
MENTION VARIOUS PROCEDURES TO THE ACHIEVEMENT OF “SUCCESS” 


Fathers’ occupation 


Boys Girls 

Total Total 
Means used to no. of по. of 
achieve “success” USK* SK MC* mentions USK* SK MC* mentions 
Personal exertion 57 76 77 290 69 83 82 328 
Characteristics of personality 9 16 20 63 18 28 32 104 
Luck 11 9 10 4l 8 4 7 24 
Influence 11 14 8 47 15 10 12 48 
Not answered 20 10 3 42 10 5 3 21 

N (106) (164) (139) ‚_ (08) (161) (171) 


+ 

* Difference between USK and MC class: Mention “personal exertion"—boys, 
p<.001; girls, .05 > р> .02. Mention “characteristics of personality"—boys, .02 > 
2 .01; girls, 02> 2 > .01. д ‹ 


ТАВГЕ 3 
SELECTION OF Harp WORK, LUCK, AND INFLUENCE AS GENERAL MEANS FOR ACHIEVING 
“Success”; By FATHERS’ OCCUPATION 


с Fathers’ occupation БП 
Воуз irls 
Means to "success" USK SK  MC* USK SK  MC* 


*Hard work," solely 


39 63 79 42 86 95 
(37%) (38%) (57%) (549) (53%) (5670) 
"Luck" and "influence" selected 66 100 57 35 75 74 
solely or as well as "hard work" (62%) (62%) (41%) (45%) (47%) (43%) 


Not answered 1 14; 3 1 2 
‹ ( 176) (2%) (1%) (1%) 


106 164 139 78 161 171 
* Differences between MC class and others: boys—for 1 df, x? = 13.5, $ < .001. 


'The significant differences between classes as shown in Table 3 indicate 
that adolescent boys of USK and SK class of origin more frequently perceive 
the conditions leading to success to be dependent on factors over which the 
individual has no control. This difference is not apparent in the case of girls. 


3. Model of “Success” 


The relationship of the subject to the person identified as successful, or 
used as a model of success, might be used as an index of the subject’s reference 
group. If the person chosen as a model of success achievement is a member of 


factors. The same question was used in the investigation carried out in England. 
It is interesting to note that there approximately 90 per cent chose "hard work" as 
the procedure to achieve success. The difference in results suggests cross-cultural 
variation in value systems (7). 
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the subject’s immediate family unit, it may be assumed that the family 
provides a means of identification with success. In turn, this increases the 
probability of seeking achievement of success, as the model of success is in 
psychological proximity to the subject. It is of considerable interest to 
note (see Table 4) that although the majority of the sample (63 per cent) 
indicate their use of a relative as a model of success, the proportion is much 
greater for the MC class than for those of USK and SK class of origin. 
Equally relevant is the total absence of a model for success achievement as 
indicated by 12 per cent of the USK, suggesting possible absence of “success” 
in the frame of reference of these individuals. 


TABLE 4 
CLAss* DIFFERENCES IN RELATIONSHIP TO SUBJECTS OF PERSON CHOSEN 
AS A MopeL or “Success” 


Fathers’ occupation 


Boys Girls 

Relationship to subject USK SK MC USK SK MC 
Model: member of subject’s 53 93 100 45 107 120 
family (50%) (5776) (72%) (58%) (66%) (70%) 
Model: friend, acquaintance or 37 63 38 30 48 47 
known by repute (35%) (38%) (27%) (38%) (30%) (27%) 
No “successful” person known 13 6 1 2 6 2 
to subject (12%) (4%) (1%) (3%) ( 4%) (1%) 
Not answered 3 2 — 1 EA 2 
гә 106 164 139 78 161 171 


* Differences between classes: boys—for 2 df, x? = 14, p < .001; girls—for 2 df, 
x2=6, p<.05. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The basic assumption is that an assessment of a person’s concept of 
“success” provides an index of his frame of aspirational reference. If, for 
instance, the criterion of success achievement is attainment of status, the 
procedure towards its achievement—personal exertion and personal worthiness 
__{һиз would be taken to indicate a frame of aspirational reference aptly 
defined by Ichheiser (5) as “The Ideology of Success.” Since little information 
is available on the value systems of the Australian culture pattern, no 4 
priori assumption was made about the existence of a culturally prescribed 
goal of success. However, the facility with which adolescents in the sample 
defined the goal and paths towards success suggests that success is at least 
an important element in the frame of reference of adolescents growing up in 


Australia. 


—M 
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The criteria used in the definition of success show some basic similarities, 
but also some significant differences for adolescents of different socioeconomic 
class of origin. "This would suggest the existence of cultural prescriptions, 
and subcultural or class variations in the frame of aspirational reference 
which is internalised in the process of socialization. Thus it was seen that 
the majority of subjects judged success in terms of accumulation of posses- 
sions and wealth. Also used by a significant proportion of the sample as 
criteria of success were attainment of a secure job, and achievement of 
status, the latter being defined in terms of position in a vocational or educa- 
tional hierarchy. The use of status in the definition of success varies signifi- 
cantly between adolescents of different social class of origin. We might 
tentatively éonclude that achievement of possessions is part of the culturally 
prescribed frame of aspirational reference, whereas success measured by 
the degree of status achievemerit is confined largely to adolescents of “middle- 
class” origin. 

To assess values embodied in the frame of aspirational reference, it is 
necessary to consider (as well as the goal) the institutionalized norms 
towards achieving it. As Merton (10) suggests, these “operate jointly to 
shape prevailing practices.” The explanation of means to success given by 
subjects in the present investigation again shows evidence of cultural pre- 
scriptions. Thus we note that the majority of the sample suggests that the 
procedure for achieving success is personal exertion and personal worthiness. 
Adolescents of USK and SK class origin, however, also view achievement of 
success as dependent on conditions over which the individual has no control: 
“Luck” and/or “influence” are as important as hard work. 

There is evidence, therefore, of considerable variation in the concept of 
success for adolescents of different socioeconomic class of origin. This is 
seen as indicative of a major difference in the frame of aspirational reference 
internalised by members of different social classes. The concept of success in 
the case of the MC-class adolescent approximates to that previously described 
as the “Ideology of Success,” with the goal emphasizing status achievement 
and the procedure emphasizing personal effort and personal worthiness. 

Those of USK class of origin, on the other hand, appear to have a frame 
of aspirational reference markedly different from that described above. There 
is little evidence of concern with status. Achievement of “success” is defined 
in terms of possessions which are procured by personal exertion, but limited in 
possibility of attainment by factors over which the individual has no control, 

In the-sample studied, the adolescent of SK class of origin showed marked 
within-group variation. This suggests that a proportion of this class may 
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have internalised the value systems of the MC class, whilst others approxi- 
mate to those of USK class of origin. This characteristic of marginal status 
is. supported by other evidence. 

The finding of class variations in value systems of adolescents indicates 
that, through the class membership of the family of origin, different values 
are inculcated. Some direct evidence of the role of the family is provided 
by the use of family members as models of success. Thus the majority of 
the sample identify the “successful” person as a member of their immediate 
family. However, identification with a relative is much more frequent for 
adolescents of MC-class origin. It is concluded that this again suggests a 
fundamental class difference in the frame of aspirational reference affecting 
the adolescent’s orientation of his future. < 
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A. PURPOSE 


Personality theorists have long been concerned with the stable character- 
istics of the individual’s mode of relating to others about him (4, 5). Eysenck’s 
introversion-extraversion dichotomy is but one of many attempts to classify 
individuals in terms of their style of interpersonal relationships. His exten- 
sive description of the two types of personalities (5, pp. 246-247) presents 
an impressive array of evidence for such a classification, Recently (1) the 
importance of habitual modes of interaction has been stressed in connection 
with the functioning of the individual in various roles in group situations. 
Bass has developed the Orientation Inventory (2) as an instrument for 
classifying these characteristic styles of group behavior. The purpose of the 
present study was to investigate the relationship of Bass’ typology to various 
aspects of interaction patterns in a university student population. 

Bass (1, Ch. 8) described the task-oriented group member as an individual 
who is reinforced primarily by task effectiveness and who is likely to be 
concerned about getting the job done. The interaction-oriented person “reaps 
rewards from the satisfactions of the interaction with others.” He is more 
concerned with harmonious relationships with others than with solving the 
group’s problems. Bass characterized the self-oriented individual as concerned 
primarily with the direct rewards to himself, regardless of task or interaction 
effectiveness of the group which acts simply as a sounding board for the 
expression of his personal needs. 

The Orientation Inventory, described in detail in a recent monograph 
(3), was designed to classify the examinee as Self (S)-, Interaction (I)-, or 
Task (T)-oriented. As finally constituted, the test (Form C) consists of 
27 sentence stems, each with three completion phrases. An item contains 
one typically self-oriented, one interaction-oriented, and one task-oriented 
statement. The subject is asked to choose the statement which he prefers the 


most and the one he prefers the least. He is given an $, I, and T score based 


on his acceptance, rejection, or indifference to the three types of orientations. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 21, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. 
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In a series of validity studies performed by Bass and his associates (2), it 
was concluded that women tend to be more Interaction-oriented, and that 
engineers are more often classified as Task-oriented. They found that Self- 
oriented Ss tended more to shy away from groups and to be rejected by the 
other group members. On a battery of personality inventories and attitude 
questionnaires, the individuals classified as Self-oriented described themselves, 
among other adjectives, as immature, anxious, and insecure. Interaction- 
oriented Ss described themselves with significant frequency as in need of 
affiliation, needing to be helped by others, and tending toward warmth and 
sociability. "Task-oriented Ss used the descriptive terms self-sufficient, con- 
trolled, aloof, and introvertive. 


> 


В. METHOD 


The present authors included the Orientation Inventory in a questionnaire 
aimed at exploring the attitudes of college students on questions of political 
orientation and mental health problems. The questionnaire contained a set 
of items which examined interaction patterrs, as well as biographical and 
attitudinal data related to these patterns. 

In analyzing student interaction patterns, the study centered on a com- 
parison of Bass’ three types in terms of a variety of attitudinal and back- 
ground variables. Listed below are the relevant items concerning reported 
attitudes and behaviors, as well as personal characteristics. Each was included 
because it related either to a"'previous finding in Bass’ studies or to the 
general description of the three interaction types. 

1. Ss were asked to “rate the frequency with which you discuss the 
following problems.” The ratings, from 1 to 3, were combined for such items 
as “premarital sex relations” and “personal fears.” 

2. Ss were requested to evaluate which type of persons they like by 
checking such descriptions as “mix well socially” or “read books.” The item 
was scored in terms of preference for intellectual-cultural characteristics as 
opposed to extravertive-social qualities. 

3. Ss were asked to report the number of extracurricular groups to which 
they belong. 

4. They were asked whether they held offices in any extracurricular group. 

5. They reported whether or not they belonged to a fraternity or sorority. 

6. They estimated their frequency of attendance at religious services. 

7. They noted whether they had “ever consulted a professional person 
for mental (psychological) problems.” 


s 
‘= 
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8. Ss took a seven-item form of the authoritarian scale. 

9. The following characteristics of the Ss were also variables: (a) sex, 
(5) college major, (c) marital status, (4) year in college, and (e) grade 
average. 

The questionnaire, including the Orientation Inventory, was administered 
to 550 Purdue University undergraduates, either in class groups or individ- 
ually. Data was complete for 360 Ss whose coded answers were analyzed 
by the Purdue Computing Laboratory. The final sample, though not selected 
randomly, was generally typical of the college population. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The 360 Ss were ranked separately on the basis df their S, I, and Т scores. 
Those in the top 25 per cent of each distribution were classified accordingly 
if they were not in the top quartile of either of the two scales. The cutting 
scores for classification on the three scales were 31, 28, and 37 for S, I, and 
T, respectively. Of the 360 Ss in the sample, 78 were classified as S, 78 as 
I, 90 as T, and 114 as Residual. All subsequent analyses compared S, I, 
and T groups only, with a total N of 246. The results are presented by 
items as listed in the method section. 

1. For each subpart of the item, the S rated the frequency of his discussion 
of a topic by checking Frequently, Occasionally, Seldom or Never; he was 
given 2, 1 and zero points for the three ratings, respectively. Interaction- 
oriented Ss reported significantly more discussion than the other two groups 
(Е = 4.08; df = 2, 243; p < .025). 

2. Ss were given a score of zero to 4, depending on the frequency with 
which they indicated a preference for the intellectual-cultural rather than 
the social-extroverted person as a friend. Task-oriented Ss preferred the 
intellectual-cultural qualities most frequently, the Self-oriented Ss, least 
frequently (Е = 3.23; df = 2, 240; p < .05). 

3. The groups did not differ significantly in reported frequency of 
participation in extracurricular activities. 

4. A chi square was used to compare S, I, and T categorization with 
classification as an officer or nonofficer of some extracurricular activity. 
The chi square equalled 5.54, p < .10. Nonofficers tended more frequently 
to be classified as Self-oriented. As Bass (1) noted, Self-oriented Ss do not 
take leadership roles, and tend to be rejected by the group. 

5. Chi square compared S, I, and Т groups with classification as a sorority 
or fraternity member versus being “independent.” Fraternity and sorority 
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members tended to be more frequently Interaction-oriented (4? = 4.71, p 
« .10). 

6. It was noted that the S, I, and T groups differed significantly (F = 
3.09; df = 2, 243; p < .05) in their reported frequency of attendance at 
religious services. Interaction-oriented Ss had the highest frequency of 
attendance. This finding seems to reflect the interpersonal aspects of religious 
services which, particularly on a college campus, are associated with organ- 
izations providing a focus of social activity. 

7. On the question, *Have you ever consulted a professional person for 
mental (psychological) problems?" Ss answering “Yes” tended to be more 
frequently classified as Task-oriented and least frequently as interaction- 
oriented (y? = 4.52, р < .20). It appears that the more-extraverted Inter- 
action Ss are less likely to seek (or perhaps even to need) psychological 
treatment and consequently to be less familiar and knowledgeable in the area 
of mental health. Perhaps at variance with Bass' description of Self-oriented 
persons as less stable and mature, Self-oriented Ss in the present study did 
not show a higher frequency of consultation. However, this does not eliminate 
the possibility that the Self-oriented Ss were less well-adjusted though less 
willing to seek help. 

8. 'The short form of the authoritarian scale did not reveal significant 
differences among the S, I, and T groups (F = 1.16, р> .20). 

9(a). Females in the present study, as in Bass’ (2), more frequently than 
males were classified as Interaction-oriented (у = 6.17, р < .05).! 

9(5). College major was ‘put into a contingency table with the S, I, 
and Т categories and yielded a chi square of 26.11 (№ < .02). Again in 
correspondence with Bass’ findings, Task-oriented Ss tended more frequently 
to be Engineering majors. A high frequency of Interaction-oriented Ss 
in the Educational field possibly reflects an interaction with the sex variable; 
ie. females at Purdue tend more frequently to major in Education. 

9(c). A chi square of 4.57, although not significant, indicated a tendency 
for married students to be classified as Task-oriented. 

9(d). S, I, and Т groups tended to differ in “year in college" (F = 
243, p < 10), with Task-oriented Ss farther along in their education. 

9(e). The groups did not differ significantly in grade average (F < 1.0). 
‘There appears to be a factor of sophistication underlying the marital status 


1 In light of this confirmed sex difference, the authors would like to report the S, 
I, and T cutting scores for classification in our sample, separately for males and 
females. For males the scores were S, 28; I, 29; T, 38. For females the 2cores were 
S, 27; I, 32; and T, 36. 
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and college year variables; i.e., the more experienced individual tends toward 
Task-orientation. An alternative explanation could link Task-orientation to 
the selection process, both in continuance in college and in choosing the 
difficult task of marriage during this period. 

In confirming several of Bass’ findings and noting several additional 
individual differences associated with the S, I, and T categories, the present 
study has supported the conceptual framework with which the Orientation 
Inventory is concerned. As Bass (2) has indicated, the instrument is specifi- 
cally aimed at revealing those characteristics which determine the individual's 
mode of functioning in a variety of social situations. In the present study, 
the three orientation categories were found to be significantly related to 
several variables important in the interaction patterns of a college population. 
The Interaction-oriented group of Ss: (a) reported freer discussion of prob- 
lems, (5) contained more scrority and fraternity members, (c) contained 
more females, (d) included a greater number of Education majors, (e) 
reported more frequent attendance at religious services, and (f) admitted 
less frequently to professional consultation for psychological problems. The 
group classified as Self-oriented: (a) reported less free discussion of problems, 
(b) preferred the more social-extraverted type of companion, and (c) tended 
to hold fewer positions of leadership. The Task-oriented group: (a) preferred 
the companion with more intellectual-cultural interests, (5) included a 
larger number of Engineering majors, (c) tended to include a greater 
frequency of married students, and (4) tended to be farther along in their 
education. ў 

D. SUMMARY 

The study investigated the relationship between interaction patterns, as 
reported in a questionnaire, and the typology of group orientation yielded 
by Bass’ Orientation Inventory. The results, based on a sample of 360 
college students, indicated that: 

1. Female Ss tended to be more Interaction-oriented. 

2. Engineering students more frequently were classified as Task-oriented. 

3. Task-oriented Ss prefer intellectual-cultural oriented friends. 

4. Self-oziented Ss tended less frequently to be officers of extra-curricular 
organizations. 

5. Interaction-oriented Ss reported discussing various topics more frequently. 

6. Interaction-oriented Ss tended more frequently to belong to fraternities 
or sororities. 
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SHARED PATTERNS OF NONVERBAL NORMATIVE EXPEC- 
TATIONS IN AUTOMOBILE DRIVING* ! 
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Roxar E. SHOR 


A. PURPOSE 


The multiple spheres of competence which the automobile driver must 
keep cognitively mobilized while driving may, for descriptive convenience, be 
classified as four general skills: (a) a working knowledge of legal rules, 
(b) mechanical control of the vehicle, (c) competence in judging physical 
interplays of objects in relative motion, and (d) working knowledge of how 
to interpret the locomotive intentions of other drivers and how to commun- 
icate one’s intentions in return. 


The present brief discussion is limited in scope to the fourth of these 
general skills—the nonverbal communication of relative intentions—which 
has heretofore received little attention in the scientific literature on automobile 
driving. The first three skills have been discussed in detail in many other 
publications (e.g., 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9). The best theoretical treatment of 
the third general skill has been made using a Lewinian field-analytic point 
of view by Gibson and Crooks (3); also relevant is the discussion by Van 
Lennep (10). oe 


B. MUTUALLY UNDERSTOOD PATTERNS OF EXPECTATIONS 


Wherever humans interact in patterned activities, normative conventions 
develop to serve various social functions. Sometimes social norms are codified 
into abstruse laws; sometimes they are so embedded in immediate cultural 
functioning that they remain mostly unverbalized. In automobile driving, 
mutually understood patterns of social expectations (norms) develop out 
of the realities of the driving situation. While always in flux, these shared 
expectations serve as the basis for the nonverbal communication of relative 


intentions among drivers. 

* Accepted by Gardner Murphy of the Editorial Board, and received in the 
Editorial Office on June 6, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The Journal Press. 
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Psychiatry and the Society for the Investigation of Human Ecology. I wish to thank 
my colleagues, Martin T. Orne, Donald N. O'Connell, Emily Carota Orne, and 
Esther С. Damaser, for their critical comments and editorial assistance in the 
preparation of this manuscript. 
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Given a set of mutually understood normative meanings, the slightest 
movements of a car in relation to the total ongoing driving situation may 
convey vital information of a driver's intentions, which otherwise would be 
meaningless. In the specific, concrete driving situation, only a few lines of 
rational possibility are open, and these are so rigidly overdetermined by the 
complex interdependency of factors that the slightest cue given at the crucial 


ll 
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FIGURE 1 
ScHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE INITIAL SITUATION IN THE INTERPLAY OF How DRIVER 
A Communicates His INTENTION To TURN Lerr AND How Driver В 
THEN COMMUNICATES His CONSENT 
(A’s veer to the left is deliberately exaggerated in the diagram) 


instant may convey the intentions of a complex chain of events. Usually, 
however, the cues (signals) are multiple. The following example illustrates 
concretely how drivers’ relative intentions are communicated. 
Two drivers, A and B, are approaching each other from opposite 
directions along a city thoroughfare, both at moderate speed (see Figure 


1). The two cars are about one-half block apart. Driver A is clostr to 
an intervening intersection than is driver B, and driver A wishes to turn 


| 
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left at this intersection. To communicate his intention to turn, driver A 
signals by veering his car slightly to the left. But after the signal is 
given, driver B maintains his speed and direction so that driver A is 
not sure whether B will consent to A’s proceeding first. Driver A thus 
slows down a little more than he would merely to make the turn, half- 
preparing to stop, but not enough to signal B that he definitely will stop. 
Driver B perceives A’s signals of hesitation and, since B is quite willing 
to let A proceed first, B slows down just enough and veers to his left 
just enough to inform A to make his turn. Driver A immediately inter- 
prets B’s actions, ceases hesitating, and confidently makes his turn as 
B travels by on A’s right. 


C. CowrusioNs WHEN Normative EXPECTATIONS ARE Nor SHARED 


Different social norms of driving may emerge as dominant in given areas at 
given times. Confusions result wher normative expectations are not shared. 
Indeed, the functional properties of the driving norms, otherwise taken for 
granted, are seen most clearly when observed in conflict. The following 
extended example illustrates the interactions of two partially disparate sets of 
normative systems. e 


D. EXTENDED EXAMPLE OF NORMATIVE SYSTEM INTERACTIONS 


In urban, congested Boston, Massachusetts, highly competitive norms of 
driving behavior have emerged in which every driver is expected to remain 
acutely aware of the positions and intentions of everyone else. In rural, 
uncongested „Lawrence, Kansas, more leisurefy and courteous driving patterns 
have emerged in which less acute attention need be given to the positions and 
intentions of other drivers. 

The unwritten driving norms in congested Boston require and expect that 
every driver will take every reasonable advantage for himself. The unwritten 
driving norms in uncongested Lawrence require and expect that every driver 
will first show courtesy to others before taking his own advantage. Boston 
drivers must act competitively in order to communicate proper signals of 
their intentions to other Boston drivers. The mutually understood driving 
patterns in rural Lawrence, on the other hand, insist on courtesy to others 
first—since drivers in Lawrence cannot be at all sure that other drivers 
are fully alert to relative positions and intentions. Both systems work 
efficiently for their respective traffic conditions. In urban Boston less effort 
is required in the long run when everyone acts competitively. In rural 
Lawrence: less effort is required in the long run when everyone acts courte- 
ously. Although trouble arises for both functional systems when expectations 
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clash, each functional system is self-consistent. The Bostonian in Lawrence 
or the Lawrencian in Boston is a source of confusion because normative 
expectations are in disarray. 

The divergence between the norms in urban Boston and rural Lawrence is 
illustrated further by tracing the functional consequences of the disparate 
norms in a few common traffic situations.” 

The two traffic situations illustrated are I. The Stop-Sign Situation, and 
II. The Entering Heavy Traffic Situation. These two illustrative traffic 
situations are schematically represented in Figure 2. 

Illustration I.: The Stop-Sign Situation. Driver A has just made a 
complete stop at a stop-sign preparatory to entering a highway. Driver 
B is driving along the highway which A wishes to enter. B is rapidly 
approaching the intersection where A is stopped, but B is still a modest 
distance away. ч 


Since both drivers, А and В, may either be Boston or Lawrence drivers, 
a fourfold table depicts the four basic permutations of their interaction in 
this particular situation. These four permutations are discussed separately 
below. 
FOURFOLD TABLE 


Driver B 
Bostonian | Lawrencian 


Bostonian 1 3 


Driver A 
Lawrcrcian 4 2 


1. Both A and B are Boston drivers. If В is far enough away, driver A 
will immediately try to start moving again and get far enough into the inter- 
section to communicate to B that he, A, has the competitive advantage in the 
situation and, thus, that B is required to stop. Driver A expects without 
thinking about it that other (Boston) drivers will expect him to engage in 
just this kind of competitive maneuver. Driver A expects also that these 
other drivers will attempt by various subtle cues and signals to prevent his 
acquisition of the advantage if they feel they have the greater competitive 
strength. If such cues and signals are forthcoming, A may either reassert his 
prerogative or relinquish his claim and allow B to proceed first. If an im- 
mediate satisfactory competitive adjustment by both cannot be worked out 
on this “automatic” level of orderly nonverbal communication, then both 


2 Many of these relationships would appear, moreover, to lend themselves to 
rigorous, quantitative field-observation with minimum apparatus such as a stopwatch 
and a motion-picture camera. 


| 
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I. The Stop-Sign Situation 


е 


II. The Entering Heavy Traffic Situation 


Я FIGURE 2 
ScHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE Two ILLUSTRATIVE TRAFFIC SITUATIONS 
drivers, in their mutual confusion, will slow down, and they will then have 
to bring a more conscious and deliberate appraisal of the situation into play. 
'The typical Boston driver has no intention to be overly competitive. His 
| motive for engaging in the:competitive interplay is to comprehend and react 
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to the ongoing events in as "automatic" a manner as possible. Competition 
is a workable system when everyone shares its rules: it takes a minimal 
amount of mental effort, leads to little confusion, and is relatively safe and 
efficient. 

2. Both A and В are Lawrence drivers. Again an efficient, relatively 
safe system can be observed. Driver A, stopped at the stopsign, holds the 
expectation that he must wait at the stopsign for closely approaching drivers 
to pass before he even begins to try to enter the intersection. The idea that he, 
A, might try to assert a competitive prerogative over other drivers appears to 
him irresponsible. Other Lawrence drivers fully share this expectation of 
considerateness. Since driver B is also a Lawrence driver, without reflection 
he understands that A certainly must intend to wait and, consequently, B 
maintains his speed. But if B is far away, both A and B will interpret the 
situation as one in which B should stop. Thus, A will begin to move into 
the intersection. Driver A need not hurry, since, by the preexisting rules, he 
already knows B must intend to stop. 

3. Driver A is a Boston driver; B is a Lawrence driver. B is traveling 
peaceably along the throughway, convinced of his right-of-way. B then sees 
A, the Boston driver, at first hurriedly stop at the stopsign, and then, just 
as hurriedly, dash out into the throughway. Driver A, on the other hand, 
has clearly signalled to B his greater competitive strength, and A is thus 
disconcerted to see B keep on coming. Both parties are confused, both feel 
they have behaved correctly, and both believe the other driver is behaving 
inappropriately. 

4, Driver A is a Lawrence driver; B is a Boston driver. If B is close 
enough, A simply waits for him to pass. If B is far enough away, A assumes 
that B intends to stop, and thus A proceeds to enter the intersection. If A 
enters confidently, B will stop; if A is slow or hesitant, B may interpret A’s 
indecisiveness as a signal for seeking and giving further information of 
intentions through competitive interaction. В may consequently "automati- 
cally” speed up slightly or veer a trifle to the left to try to communicate 
to A his relative competitive strength. Since A will probably misinterpret 
these subtle communications, confusion generally results. 

' Illustration IL: The Entering Heavy Traffic Situation. An unending 
line of traffic is moving along a main thoroughfare. On a side street, 


leading into the thoroughfare, is a car driven by A. Driver A wishes to 
enter the line of traffic. 


A parallel set of four permutations of Boston or Lawrence nortns may be 
described. 


7 
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<= 
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1. Driver A is a Bostonian in Boston. Driver A will slowly creep out 
into the thoroughfare as each car passes until someone is forced to let him 
enter. Before A is finally allowed to enter, however, he causes himself 
to become more and more of an obstacle to the advancing line of traffic. On 
account of A, the advancing line of traffic is consequently forced to slow 
down and veer further out to the center of the roadway to pass. Eventually, 
A becomes so much of an obstacle in the advancing line of traffic, and it has 
slowed down so much anyway, that someone finds it easier to allow A to 
enter rather than to pass him by. Driver A must carefully time the process 
so as to take as much competitive advantage as possible with each passing 
car, and yet not to move out so fast as to create a danger. 

2. Driver A is a Lawrencian in Boston. Driver A is at a disadvantage 
because unending lines of traffic are such an uncommon occurrence in his 
rural location that his normative expectations are ill-equipped to deal with 
them efficiently. The Lawrence driver in Boston is overwhelmed by the 
unending line of traffic, and when no driver shows him the least courtesy 
he feels indignant at the selfishness. When, inevitably, a reasonably large 
opening does present itself, the Lawrence driver expects that other drivers 
will finally have to allot him the right-of-way, and are thus preparing to 
stop. Boston drivers, however, share no such expectation; in Boston, right-of- 
way is achieved competitively. Armed with his erroneous expectation, the 
Lawrence driver either moves leisurely into the intersection or dashes quickly 
out into the opening. If the Lawrence diver moves into the intersection 
leisurely, he finds the next car advancing toward him with undiminished 
speed and trying to cut off his progress. If, on the other hand, the Lawrence 
driver dashes quickly out into the intersection, the approaching Boston 
driver is suddenly confronted with a dangerous, unexpected obstacle. In 
Lawrence, the opening between cars is itself a mutually understood signal 
to let the waiting car enter; in Boston, it means no such thing. 

When the unending traffic situation does occur (rarely) in Lawrence, we 
again find confusions only when driving norms clash. 

3. Driver A is a Lawrence driver in Lawrence. Driver A just waits 
patiently at the intersection until, shortly, someone courteously allows him 
to enter. 

4. Driver A is a Boston driver in Lawrence. Driver A’s competitive 


scramble calls forth emergency reactions in the Lawrence drivers, and A’s 


behavior‘is interpreted as gross rudeness. 
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E. How tHe New Driver LEARNS THE NORMS 


The new automobile driver learns the social norms through example, in 
the process of actual interplays with other drivers. The new driver has only 
a dim conception at first of what to expect from, and how to communicate 
with, other drivers and pedestrians. The new driver’s indecisiveness, however, 
is often expressively communicated to experienced drivers, who then ap- 
propriately readjust their expectations and behavior to allow the new driver 
to proceed unmolested. Occasionally, however, the new driver’s lack of 
understanding results in a confusion serious enough to supply raw material 
for his slowly dawning understanding of the social norms, as is illustrated in 
the following example. 


Two cars enter a city rotary at the same time and speed but from dif- 
ferent roads. Driver A, an inexperienced driver, enters on a roadway to 
the right of driver B, an experienced driver. Inexperienced A hesitates 
momentarily and experienced B “illegally,” but properly, monopolizes 
A's legal right-of-way, to A's consternation. 


Driver A knew that he had the legal right-of-way, but because of his 
inexperience A was somewhat hesitant in his driving behavior. Because actual 
driving decisions depend upon the complex of particular circumstances and 
signals rather than upon abstract legal rules, driver B was watching inex- 
perienced A’s movements for signals. Driver B saw A hesitating and—legal 
right-of-way notwithstanding—properly interpreted A's hesitation as a yield- 
ing of competitive initiative. Driver B had no wish to violate A's prerogative. 
B did not care who entered the rotary first, and he would have freely honored 
A's right-of-way had A appropriately asserted it. Provided driver B knows 
what driver A plans to do, it is irrelevant to B who gets the right-of-way. 1f, 
at the last moment and without sufficient signaling, inexperienced A asserts 
his legal right-of-way, B's failure to honor it will incorrectly seem to inex- 
perienced A as the act of an irresponsible, selfish driver who has little regard 
for legal rules. In time, however, an unverbalized awareness of the true 
variables slowly tends to develop out of just such urgencies. 

Some new drivers never become proficient in the social norms, however. As 
a consequence, they remain overcautious, with low official accident records, 
and yet are a constant source of harassment and confusion (e.g., the so-called 
"woman driver" of either sex). It is our suspicion that, except for the 
sporadic driver, these are often individuals who have hardly ever been forced 
to drive when fatigued or preoccupied with other considerations. Only then, 
would we suspect, is the new driver apt to allow his conscious deliberations 
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to relax enough for expressive communications to register and evolve into 
appropriate nonverbal conceptual understandings. 


Е. SUMMARY 


In the scientific literature on automobile driving, little attention has been 
devoted to how drivers interpret nonverbally the locomotive intentions of 
other drivers, and how they communicate their own intentions in return. The 
view presented in this brief discussion is that mutually understood patterns 
of social expectations (norms) develop out of the realities of the driving 
situation, These shared expectations then serve as the basis of nonverbal 
communication. Examples are given of how confusions result when normative 
expectations’ are not shared, and of the process by which new drivers learn 


the norms. 
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EFFECTS OF AMBIGUITY OF IMITATIVE CUES UPON 
LEARNING BY OBSERVATION* 


Department of Psychology, University of Miami 


Joun W. McDavip! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although phenomena of social learning and learning by imitation are of 
central importance in many aspects of human behavior, experimental explora- 
tion of these phenomena with human subjects is relatively limited. It has 
been widely assumed that imitation facilitates independent learning, and 
experimental evidence (e.g., 7, 10, 12) has tended to support this assumption. 
However, the variety of conditions under which imitation of the behavior of 
another person may facilitate or interfere with the learning of independent 
responses to environmental cues has not been systematically explored. Some of 
the crucial issues related to the problem of observational learning have been 
considered in experiments witk primates, but very little similar experimental 
work with human subjects has been reported. In a recent review of this type 
of research with animal subjects, Riopelle (9, p. 224) has criticized the 
tendency among researchers to apply the concept imitation broadly both to 
demonstrational or observational learning as well as to imitative duplication. 
This distinction between a “means-to-an-end” process and ап “end-in-itself” 
process in imitation parallels a similar distitiction in human conforming be- 
havior described by Deutsch and Gerard (1), Thibaut and Strickland (11), 
and McDavid (4, 5). The same distinction is noted implicitly by Miller 
and Dollard (7) in their contrast of “copying” and “matched-dependent” 
behavior, but it has remained obscure and slow to be clarified in further 
research. The methodology of research on imitation in human subjects has 
emphasized the “behavior-matching” aspects of imitation while neglecting 
the “observational-learning” aspects of imitation. 

In a recent study (6), the effects of ambiguity of physical environmental 
cues upon learning to imitate were explored with young children as subjects. 
Experimental procedures using a discrimination learning task were arranged 


* Received in the Editorial Office on June 6, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The Journal 
Press. 
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to vary the information about the potential relevance of color cues conveyed 
through observation of a leader or model, while rewarding the subject only 
for direct imitation of the model’s behavior. An interference effect upon 
learning to imitate was observed as a function of ambiguous association 
between color cues and the model’s choices, and the results were construed 
as evidence that direction of the imitator’s attention to cues in the physical 
environment is an important aspect of the imitative process (as Miller and 
Dollard have suggested), and that the degree of ambiguity of such environ- 
mental cues has an effect on the learning process. The experimental paradigm 
employed in this study was analyzed as similar to that utilized by Gormezano 
and Grant (2) in an investigation of the effects of cue ambiguity in a card- 
sorting, concept-formation task, and their "mediational" or "'selective-atten- 
tion" interpretation of conceptual learning seemed appropriately congruent 
with the empirical observations of this» study. 

The investigation reported here was an immediate extension of that just 
described. In order to explore the effects of cue ambiguity upon observational 
learning, subjects were rewarded for learning a color discrimination with 
opportunity to observe another person's choice on each trial. The ambiguity 
of association between the model’s choice and the appropriate color discrimina- 
tion was varied at three levels, For one group, the model always responded 
to the correct (rewarded) color; for a second group, the model responded 
appropriately two-thirds of the time; and for a third group, the model 
responded appropriately only at random-chance level. According to the theo- 
retical analysis of Gormezano and Grant (2), as applied to the process of 
learning to imitate (6), learning of the appropriate color solution should 
proceed most rapidly when the model is consistently correct, with somewhat 
more difficulty when the model is randomly correct, and with greatest 
difficulty when the model is correct most of the time, but not consistently. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 
Ss for this study included 32 children between the ages of 48 and 62 months, 
with a median age of 57 months. There were 18 males and 14 females, dis- 
tributed as evenly as possible within all conditions in the experimental de- 
sign. The children were enrolled in a laboratory preschool, and were well 
accustomed to participating in various kinds of experimental studies. 
The experimental models or leaders (Ls) were young adult graduate 
students with whom all Ss were familiar by sight. A male adult served as L 
for male Ss, and a female adult served as L for female Ss. 
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2. Procedure 


a. Apparatus. The apparatus employed here was somewhat more complex 
than that of Miller and Dollard in their classic studies of imitation. The 
problem box consisted of a black wooden box approximately 10” deep and 
10” by 18” on the front face, placed on a low table at chest height to the 
seated S. The face of the box contained three 2"-by-2" opal-glass apertures 
spaced 4” apart, with a small momentary-contact response button centered 2" 
below each aperture. The apparatus was constructed to dispense a marble 
automatically following each correct button-pressing response into a wire 
trough at the bottom center of the front of the box. Red, yellow, and green 
electric bulbs behind each opal-glass aperture afforded presentation of any of 
these colots in any of the three apertures. All experimental controls for the 
problem box were contained in a central, remote-control panel in an adjacent 
observation booth arranged so that E could observe the experimental pro- 
cedure without himself being physically present in the room with § and L, 


b. Task and instructions. S's task was to attempt to obtain as many 
marbles as possible by pressing one of the three buttons under the color 
apertures on each trial. "The experimental series included 24 trials. On each 
trial, the adult L made his response in S’s presence, and $ was instructed to 
make his response immediately following. There was approximately a 10- 
second interval between trials, during which time E reset the presentation 
of color cues and designation of correct response for automatic dispensation 
of the marble reward. To introduce $ tq „the experimental session, E took 
him from'the preschool playroom, went to L (standing unoccupied in the 
playroom) and asked for his assistance in "playing a game," and then led 
both S and L to the experimental room. Before leaving the room to enter the 
observation control booth, E read the following instructions to both L and 8: 


S (subject's name) апа L (leader's first пате), this is a game for two 
people to play at the same time. You will each take turns playing the game, 
and if you play it the right way, you will win some marbles. When we 
are through, if you have enough marbles, you can trade them for one of 
these toys. Both of you can win toys, so let’s pick out the ones you would 
like to have. 

Now I will show you how to play the game to get marbles. Sit on these 
chaifs right here: S, you sit on this one (nearer center of apparatus) ; 
L, you sit on that one (off-center to the left). You see, this box has three 
windows, and each one is a different color. Under each window there is a 
little button. Every time the lights come on, each of you will get a turn 
to push one of the buttons. If you push the correct button, a marble will 
come out down here. Now there is only one correct button to push, and 
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you must try to push it every time so that you can get as many marbles 
as possible. Here is a box for each of you to keep your marbles in until 
the game is over. 

L, suppose you go first each time. And S, you can go second. Now 
remember, L, you must wait until the lights come on and then take your 
turn. Push only one button, and push it just one time. Then, S, when L 
gets through, you will take your turn. When both of you have had a turn, 
the lights will go out and you will wait until they come on again for a 
whole new turn of the game. Do you understand how to play the game 
now? 

We will make a rule not to talk to each other about the game until it 
is over. Now I will go into the other room and start the game. But when 
the game is over, I will come back and we will see if you have enough 
marbles to win the toy you picked. Are we ready to start the game now? 


When $ indicated understanding of the experimental task, E went into 
the adjacent booth and began the training series, which continued without 
interruption through 24 trials. Presentation of the six possible color-position 
arrangements was randomized within the series, so that each of the possible 
combinations appeared once in each block of six trials. While the 24-trial 
series was not sufficiently long for all Ss to solve the problem, this length 
was chosen for optimum sustained interest and investment on S’s part, and 
it is adequate to reflect differential effects in learning to make the particular 
consistently reinforced response. 

c. Conditional manipulations. Ss were distributed among three experimental 
groups and one control group, еаёћ containing eight Ss. While the number of 
males and females in each group was not constant, no greater disproportionality 
than five-and-three was arranged. The three experimental conditions differed 
as a function of the degree of association between L's response choice and 
the salient differential color cues presented. While reinforced position was 
varied randomly in all conditions, the button under the yellow cue was 
designated as correct (rewarded) in all conditions. In Condition 100, L 
consistently responded to the correct yellow color cue, so that $ was rein- 
forced simultaneously either for imitation of L or for response to the 
yellow cue. In Condition 67, L responded four times in every block of six 
trials to the yellow cue, once to the red cue, and once to the green cue; 
hence, $ was reinforced consistently for response to the yellow cue, but 
67 per cent of the time for imitation of L. In Condition 33, L responded 
twice within each block of six trials to each of the three color cues; hence, 
$ was reinforced only one time out of three for imitation of L, while being 
consistently reinforced for response to the designated yellow cue. The control 
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group, Condition 0, was trained alone on the discrimination problem, with 
yellow designated as the cue for the correct solution. This group was intro- 
duced in order to compare performance affording observational learning 
against completely independent performance. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Scores based on the number of correct (reinforced) responses made by 
each § in each block of six trials were recorded and submitted to a mixed- 
design analysis of variance, in which the experimental condition constituted 
a between-subjects factor, and trial blocks constituted a within-subjects factor. 
Figure 1 summarizes these scores graphically, and the results of the analysis 
of variance,are summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CORRECT RESPONSES DURING TRAINING SEQUENCE 
Variable df Mean Square F 
Between Ss 31 
Experimental group 3 43.947 6.664* 
Error (between) 28 6.595 
Within Ss е 96 
Trial blocks 3 8.469 6.988* 
Trials X Groups zi 2.333 1.925 
Error (within) 84 1.212 
"Total 127 
* =ош 


The effect of experimental conditions in training was significant (5 < .01) 
as expected: The condition in which the model’s behavior (imitative cue) 
was consistently associated with the reinforced color (environmental) cue 
(Group 100) and the condition in which the model’s behavior was randomly 
associated with the reinforced color cue (Group 33) revealed essentially 
identical performance functions. The mean number of correct responses 
during training was the same for both groups (17.38). Learning the color 
discrimination under these conditions appears significantly (p < .01) easier 
than learning it under conditions in which the model’s behavior is partially, 
but not completely, associated with the reinforced color cue (Group 67), for 
the mean number of correct responses for this latter group was 11.13. The 
level of performance of the control group, trained in the color discrimination 
alone and independently (Group 0) was inferior to all three of the socially 
trained groups (mean number of correct responses was 8.00), although the 
difference between Group 0 and Group 67 was not statistically significant. 
Differences between Group 0 and both Group 100 and Group 33 were 


significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
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MEAN CORRECT RESPONSES 


т ш 
TRIAL BLOCK 


: FIGURE 1 
PERFORMANCE FUNCTIONS FOR Four EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS PLOTTED BY 
BLocks or Six TRIALS 


The trials effect was significant (№ < .01), indicating that learning of 
the color discrimination took place across all groups combined. All the dif- 
ferences between various pairs of trial blocks were significant at or beyond 
the .01 level of confidence. The interaction of trials with training conditions 
was not statistically significant. | 

While the training series was not sufficiently long to allow all Ss to learn 
the imitative response to a criterion of six consecutive correct responses, the 
experimental groups differed in terms of the proportion of Ss within each 
group who attained this criterion. For Group 100 and Group 33, this 
proportion was 75 per cent; for Group 67 it was 25 per cent; and for Group 
0 it was 12.5 per cent. The endurance of these preschool Ss did not permit 
full investigation of their performance on the discrimination task in- 
dependently following the observational learning sequence, but an attempt 
was made to assess the extent of independent learning crudely by means of a 
single observation from each $. Upon termination of the training sequence, 


~~ 
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E entered the room and asked $ to indicate which button he would have 
pressed on the next trial if he had gone first. For Group 100, six (75 per 
cent) indicated the correct (yellow) choice; for Group 67, only two (25 per 
cent) indicated the correct response; and for Group 33, six (75 per cent) 
indicated the correct choice. This posttraining investigation was not carried 
out for Group 0, but an analogous measure derived from last-trial choice in 
the training sequence for this group showed that two (25 per cent) made 
the correct response. These findings, then, are mutually consistent. 

In order to explore further the observed differences in behavior among the 
experimental groups, extended analyses were undertaken. From the perform- 
ance records, the number of imitative responses made by each $ in Groups 33 
and 67 was obtained and these scores were submitted to a trials-by-conditions 
analysis of variance. Presumably, ,the observed interference effect of the 
Group 67 training condition upon learning of the color discrimination should 
be due largely to the development of tendencies to imitate the model regard- 
less of the color cue to which the S responded. While the trend was in the 
appropriate direction (Group,67 made a mean of 8.50 imitative responses, 
whereas Group 33 made'a mean of 6.13 imitative responses), the differences 
were not statistically significant. 

Because there is some contamination in the analysis just described (due to 
the fact that for Group 67, imitation and the color discrimination coincide 
two-thirds of the time, whereas for Group 33, the two coincide only 
one-third of the time), a further analysisewas executed. Those trials on 
which the model’s choice did not coincide with the reinforced choice were 
designated T'est Trials, and percentage scores for imitation on these trials 
were determined and submitted to a trials-by-conditions analysis of variance. 
The difference between the two training conditions was significant (p< 02). 
Group 33 imitated on 2.3 per cent of the Test Trials, whereas Group 67 
imitated on 10.9 per cent of these trials. While the trials-by-conditions 
interaction was not statistically significant, the frequency of imitation in- 
creased for Group 67 from the first half (6.3 per cent) to the last half 
(15.6 per cent) of the training series, while the frequency of imitation for 
Group 33 remained stable at the 2.3 per cent level for both halves of the 
series. " 

Thus, it appears that the interference with learning of the nonsocial color 
discrimination which occurs for Gropp 67 is at least in part due to the 
ез to imitate the model blindly as a function of 
tation. These findings corroborate 
) that ambiguous association of 


development of tendenci 
ambiguous partial reinforcement for imi 
the implications of previeus findings (6 
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social and nonsocial cues increases the difficulty of learning discrimination 
tasks on which the solution is based exclusively on only one of these two 
categories of cues. A mediational or selective-attention interpretation of con- 
ceptual learning is congruent with these observations. 

The relationship between the observations reported here and previous 
findings that successful models are more likely to be copied than nonsuccessful 
ones merits particular attention. For Group 100, the model is always suc- 
cessful; for Group 67 he is successful at a level considerably beyond chance; 
and for Group 33 he is successful only randomly at chance level. Consequently, 
one might expect that the training conditions of Group 67 should be more 
effective than those of Group 33. Kanareff and Lanzetta (3) and Neimark 
and Rosenberg (8) found, with adult Ss, that the level of imitation increased 
as a function of the "success" of the.model. The findings reported here 
indicate that the more successful model is, indeed, more likely to be imitated, 
though blindly rather than on the basis of successful “reading” of environ- 
mental cues. It is important to recognize that the Kanareff-Lanzetta and 
Neimark-Rosenberg studies employ experimental tasks which conceal from 
the imitator the relevant environmental cues to which the model responds 
(the "model's behavior” is a bogus report from the experimenter), and thus, 
presumably, no differential response tendencies to environmental nonsocial 
cues can develop. 

The observations reported here are not readily reconciled with the widely 
voiced hypothesis that observational learning may be construed as vicarious 
experience, That is, the observation of a successful model (Group 67) might 
be expected to provide more useful feedback than the observation of an un- 
successful model (Group 33). The present findings suggest that the utility of 
each as a model in observational learning may be just the reverse. 

The control group included in this investigation is only partially appropriate. 
While it does provide base-line data suggesting that the discrimination 
problem itself is relatively difficult for this population, it represents a rather 
drastic change in the context of the training sequence from an interpersonal 
situation to a nonsocial one. It would have been appropriate to complete 
the investigation with inclusion of an appropriate control group in which Ss 
learned the color discrimination with a completely unsuccessful model. 
Unfortunately, the available subject population did not permit addition of 
such a group to the study. 

The observations reported here take no account of sex differences, in spite 
of the fact that earlier research has indirectly suggested the importance of 
the sex factor in imitation and observational learning. Because of the limited 
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subject population available for this research, it was not feasible to explore 
sex differences in detail. While attempts were made to level for the sex effect 
by approximating the number of males and females in each experimental 
group, it was impossible to equate groups completely, and as a result there 
may be some small amount of confounding due to sex differences. 


D. SUMMARY 


Certain aspects of the role of the informational content of another person’s 
observed behavior upon observational learning in a color-discrimination 
problem were explored with preschool children. Ss were trained in a visual 
discrimination task in which a motor response associated with a given color 
cue was consistently reinforced, with opportunity to observe the behavior of 
an adult model in performing the task on each trial prior to the S’s response. 
For one group of Ss, the adult modêl consistently responded to the appropriate 
cue, resulting in 100 per cent -coincidence of color and social cues; for a 
second group, the model responded two-thirds of the time to the appropriate 
cue, and one-sixth of the time to each of the two remaining color cues, 
resulting in 67 per cent coincidence of color and social cues; for a third group, 
the model responded randomly to each of the color cues, resulting in 33 per 
cent coincidence of color and social cues. A fourth control group was trained 
to make the color discrimination alone under nonsocial conditions. On the 
basis of previous observations in a study of direct imitation, a mediational 
(selective-attention) interpretation of conceptual learning, similar to that 
outlined by Gormezano and Grant (2) in analyzing behavior in a card- 
sorting task, was proposed as a basis for expecting that ambiguous association 
of social and nonsocial cues should generate an interference effect upon 
learning of the color discrimination. 

During a 24-trial training sequence, Ss evidenced progress toward learning 
the color discrimination in all groups. However, the conditions of training 
affected levels of performance significantly, such that learning of the color 
discrimination took place most readily when color and imitation were either 
consistently (100 per cent) or randomly (33 per cent) associated, but with 
somewhat greater difficulty when they were partially but incompletely (67 
per cent) ,associated. There was evidence, based on the performance of a 
control group trained independently on the same task, that the color-discrimin- 
ation task employed here was relatively difficult for this population without 
opportunity for observational learning. Extended analyses suggested that 
partial association between social and nonsocial cues may lead to development 
of tendencies to imitate the model blindly rather than to actual observational 


learning. 
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The results are construed as evidence that direction of the imitator’s 
attention to cues in the physical environment is an important aspect of 
imitation and observational learning, and that the degree of ambiguity of 
association between social and nonsocial cues has a direct effect upon the 
learning process. Since partial but incomplete association between the be- 
havior of other people and relevant environmental cues typifies the everyday 
occurrence of imitation and observational learning in child-rearing and 
social influence, this paradigm may be typical of commonly observed processes 
of imitation outside the laboratory. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN GOODENOUGH DRAW-A-MAN 
TEST PERFORMANCE AND SKIN COLOR AMONG 
PREADOLESCENT JAMAICAN CHILDREN *: 


Department of Educational Psychology, The University of Wisconsin 


ROBERT E. GRINDER, WENDY S. SPorTs, AND 
MARGARET Wooster Совт? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Developments in intelligence and personality testing during the Twentieth 
Century have resulted in sophisticated, technical instruments for assessing 
individual differences, and it is in this area that the discipline of psychology 
has made its most significant impact upon society. But refined as they are, 
psychological tests have been more effective in yielding reliable differences 
among members of the same ethnic group than in establishing what differences 
there are, if any, between members of different ethnic groups. 


Prior to this century, Caucasians were convinced of the superiority of 
their own stock. Industrial progress in other parts of the world paled before 
their own triumphs of manufacturing, communication, transportation, and 
warfare. Darwin’s biogenetic theory of evolution provided scientific justifi- 
cation for the belief that hereditary factors were the determinants of man’s 
capacity toelearn and survive. С. Stanley” Hall, enamoured by the notion 
that each man recapitulates the history of the race in his development, 
believed that he and men like himself had the instincts of modern civilization 
embedded in their psychophysical natures. Hence, he viewed Caucasians as 
the forerunners of a superanthropoid race and perceived the men of other 
cultures to be lagging behind as members of “adolescent races” (6). 


The development of intelligence tests provided more sophisticated evidence 
for believing that the Caucasians were superior to other ethnic groups. In 
the United States, the major effort in establishing ethnic-group differences 
has involved the comparison of intelligence-test performances of whites and 
Negroes, and American Negroes have been shown, on the average, to score 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 18, 1963, and given special con- 
sideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. Copyright, 
1964, by The Journal Press. x X 

1 A paper based on this study was presented at the meeting of the International 


Congress of Psychology, Washington, D.C., 1963. 
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lower on intelligence tests than whites. The mass testing by the Army in 
World Wars I and II provides conspicuous support for the assumption that, 
as a group, Negroes appear to be mentally inferior to whites (12). At- 
tempting to control environmental factors, McGurk (11) matched white 
and Negro subjects in terms of age, sex, and social class, and demonstrated 
that his white subjects were intellectually superior. Hundreds of research 
studies have corroborated these findings (12), and in a recent summary 
of their results Klineberg (10) states: “Аз far as mental tests are concerned, 
the issue is ло? one of whether on the average Negro children obtain lower 
test scores than whites. Of that there can be no doubt” (10, p. 198). 
Seemingly, these differences result from innate, genetic factors, but Kline- 
berg (8, 9, 10) convincingly argues that they emerge because the earlier 
research efforts had not actually equated environmental variables. Even 
when subjects have been matched on a satisfactory socioeconomic scale, 
Klineberg asks: “Do motivation, self-confidence, opportunity for wider ex- 
perience, and other related factors count for nothing?” (10, p. 199). 


' Another problem of the earlier studies is that many approached the issue 
more from the point of view of defending rather than testing the assumption 
of white intellectual superiority. For example, in their study of race crossing 
in Jamaica, Davenport and Steggerda (2) pose the following question : 
“Does our material throw any light on the relative capacity of the Negro 
and the hybrid to play a part in carrying forward the white man's civiliza- 
tion?" (2, p. 470). Not surprisingly, their discussion conveys a mien of 
preconceived judgments: 


Certainly races of mankind differ in physical proportions, just as dogs 
do; and just as dogs differ in their instincts and capacity to take 
advantage of special training, so it would not be strange if humans 
differ in these respects. . . . It seems to us the outcome of the present 
studies is so clear as to warrant the conclusion that they put the 
burden of proof on the shoulders of those who would deny fundamental 
differences on the average, in the mental capacities of Gold Coast 
Negroes and Europeans. ... The great social difficulty with the mulatto 
is that so often, and on the average, he fails to progress far beyond 
the adolescent stage (2, pp. 468-472). 


Davenport and Steggerda's reasoning becomes obviously suspect upon 
inspection of their methodology. Vicissitudes of collecting the data precluded 
randomizing the students, sailors, and city people that constituted the 
sample of 370 adults and 1,200 children and adolescents. Although such 
variables as educational attainment, rural or urban residence, sex, and 
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social standing were considered, data were actually obtained on a “catch- 
as-catch-can" basis. At one point, 31 subjects were drawn from the general 
penitentiary in Kingston to make up a portion of the adult sample—‘as- 
suming that half the prisoners of Jamaica come from the country and the 
other half from the city, the liberty was taken of concluding that our 370 
adults came in equal proportions from city and urban communities" (2, p. 9). 
Subjects were grouped into one of three color classes, designated as “Black,” 
“Brown,” or “White”; nevertheless, genetic constitution was assessed by 
simply asking subjects about themselves. Occasionally, older members of the 
community or government officials were asked to corroborate on a “pedigree” 
given by a subject. All the tests—e.g., the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, 
Knox Moxon Test, and Army Alpha Test—were administered by the two 
Caucasian, middle-class researchers. 

A critical look at the Davenport and Steggerda study, with its environ- 
mental variables flying in the wind, is easy from the added vantage of a 
quarter of a century of experience. And yet Margaret Wooster Curti (1), 
in the late 1930s, perceived the absence of rigor in their investigation. 
Convinced that the results of the study were inconclusive—due to sampling 
biases and to the neglect of SES factors and of the effects of Caucasian 
examiners upon the test performances of Negro subjects—she initiated the 
study (that is reported here) in Jamaica in 1940, in order to give more 
consideration to procedural variables. Curti hypothesized, as Klineberg 
(8, 9, 10) does, that differences between ethnic groups in intelligence-test 
scores would disappear if methodology cduld provide suitable controls for 
environmental variables. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Nine hundred and forty-one Jamaican school children representing light- 
skinned (106), mixed (197), and darkskinned (638) subjects constituted 
the sample. Subjects ranged in age from 7.5 to 10.5 years. 

Subjects were selected by first rating Jamaican schools on the basis of 
their social-class milieu. Six classification categories were developed in 1939 
by Margaret Wooster Curti and officials of the Jamaican Office of Educa- 
tion. The categories ranged from well-to-do private preparatory schools, 
on the one hand, to lower-class government schools, on the other. After 
the social standing of every school on the island had been classified in this 
fashion, schools representative of the six strata were randomly selected for 
testing. Eventually, subjects were drawn from approximately 50 schools 
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throughout the island. By and large, every child in a chosen school who 
was in middle childhood was used as a subject, except in the instance of 
large schools, where the number of children employed was about 35. 

Dates for testing the subjects were made through the Jamaican Office 
of Education. A few weeks prior to a visit to a school, memoranda were sent 
to the teachers explaining the purpose of the investigation and exhorting 
them to encourage their pupils to be in attendance. 


2. Assessment of the Independent Variables 


At the school, Dr. Curti assigned a color rating to each subject. In 
doubtful cases she consulted her Jamaican assistants. The ratings were based 
primarily upon observation of each subject’s skin color, hair texture, and 
nose breadth. Subjects were cast into one of six categories which ranged 
from very black at one end of the continuum to very white at the other. | 

In order that evaluations of socioeconomic status might be made, each 
subject was asked to indicate in writing the number of siblings at home, 
the presence or absence of electricity and telephone in his house, his parents’ 
occupations, and his own vocational ambitions. From these data, ratings 
were made of the SES of each subject’s family, The ratings were based on 
a five-point scale, which was weighted heavily in terms of whether the 
father was engaged in a professional, managerial, or laborer occupation. 


3. Assessment of the Dependent Variable 


Indices of subjects’ intelligence were obtained with the Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man Test (4). Instructions set forth by Goodenough (4) were 
followed explicitly, and the protocols were scored according to her elaborate 
scoring scheme. Moreover, the children were tested in groups with one 
assistant for every 10 children. In order to avoid the possible contaminating 
effects of a Caucasian on the performance of Negro children, the tests were 
administered to these children by colored, native examiners who spoke the 
Jamaican dialect. Overcrowding of subjects in small rooms was avoided, 
and time limits for the tests were strictly enforced. 


C. RESULTS 


Raw scores on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test ranged from 3 to 
43. Although the range of the distribution was fairly extensive, visual 
inspection of the data revealed that the Draw-a-Man scores were extremely 
skewed toward the lower regions of the scale, making the use of the mean 
as a measure of group trends questionable. As a consequence of this consid- 
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eration, subjects’ Draw-a-Man Test scores were divided at the median 
into a high and a low group. In addition, proportionately far more subjects 
were categorized as dark in skin color than as white; therefore, the color 
scale was collapsed from six classifications into three: light, mixed light-dark, 
and dark. Finally, since neither the SES nor the color-rating scale appeared 
amenable to interval scaling, chi-square analyses were employed to deter- 
mine whether the measures of color and intelligence were statistically 
independent. 

The results presented in Table 1 suggest that there is a strikingly strong 
association between skin color and intelligence as measured by the Good- 
enough Draw-a-Man Test (2 = 47.76, p < .001). Subjects of light skin 
color appedr to obtain higher scores. Moreover, the lack of independence 
holds when comparisons are made within each sex (2 = 22.79, p. < .001 
for boys; 2 = 25.40, р < .001 for’ girls). 

TABLE 1 


Comparisons BETWEEN RATINGS OF SKIN COLOR AND INTELLIGENCE 
‘As MEASURED BY THE GOODENOUGH DRAW-A-MAN TEST 


Intelligence 
Skin color "Total Boys Girls 
ratings L H x2 L H x L H х2 
47.76% 22.79* 25.40* 
Light 29 77 13 38 16 39 
Mixed 
light-dark 39 108 35 4$ ж 63 
Dark ban rv 251 186 129 201 122 


* p< .001, two-tailed test. 


The analyses presented in Table 1, taken in the absence of SES controls, 
indicate that Davenport and Steggerda may have been correct in assuming 
that the Negro has failed "to progress far beyond the adolescent stage.” 
These data, however, may be highly contaminated by systematic influences 
which develop as a result of living for years under different environmental 
conditions. For example, one would expect greater opportunity for educa- 
tional and intellectual enrichment among the higher rather than the lower 
SES groups, and inspection of Curti’s distribution of subjects in the SES 
categories showed that very few of the subjects rated dark in skin color 
were classified as being from professional families, and very few of the 


3 Since the data also revealed that there was no difference between boys and 
girls on the Draw-a-Man Test (x? = 49), male and female data were combined in 


subsequent analyses. 
E 
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light-skinned subjects were classified as being from lower-class, laborer 
families. This sharp social-class cleavage suggests, therefore, that the 
analyses presented in Table 1 may reflect intellectual differences correlated 
more highly with social class than with skin color. Hence, one might expect 
that further comparisons between the measures of color and intelligence 
within the five SES ranges would markedly reduce the influence of social 
class upon the analyses. 
TABLE 2 


Comparisons BETWEEN RATINGS OF SKIN COLOR AND INTELLIGENCE 
SEPARATED BY SOCIAL CLASS 


Intelligence 
Low-middle Middle-middle High-middle 

Skin color class class class 

ratings L H х2 І н х2 L H y 

5.54* 7 5.25* 3.93* 

Light 6 8 3 13 14 43 

Mixed 
light-dark 19 17 17 20 17 39 


Dark 120 58 58 60 30 40 
* Not significant at .05 level, two-tailed test. 


Unfortunately, the narrow range of color distinction within both the 
highest and lowest social-class groups precluded realistic comparisons within 
either group between color and intellectual performance. However, the 
distribution of subjects by color was more satisfactory within the three 
middle SES groupings. The findings presented in Table 2 support the 
assumption that comparisons made between color and intelligence will be 
statistically independent when tests are conducted within SES groupings. 
It is noteworthy that when the 586 subjects of Table 2 are compared by 
color and intelligence, disregarding the social-class ranges, the chi-square 
test indicates a strong, significant association between the measures. The 
data suggest, therefore, that (a) differences in environmental status between 
color groups readily affect comparisons between measures of color and in- 
telligence; and (b) when social class is controlled, the magnitude of ap- 
parently innate differences in intellectual function is decreased to insignificant 
proportions. 


D. Discussion 


i The widespread belief (3, 10) that variables associated with differences 
in social class greatly affect relationships between skin color and intelligence 
is supported by the findings of this study. The results confirm the conclu- 
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sions of earlier studies that lightskinned children excel those with darker 
skin in intellectual performance. However, the 1940 comparison of children 
in Jamaica permitted greater attenuation of environmental stimulation than 
would have been possible in a study in the United States; thus, in contrast 
to most American studies (3), this investigation has shown that measures 
of color and intelligence are independent when tests are conducted within 
the middle ranges of social-class strata. 

Although Margaret Wooster Curti regarded the Goodenough Draw-a- 
Man Test as being "culture free," this assumption has subsequently been 
shown to be illusory (5). Inasmuch as white children usually enjoy greater 
cultural advantages, one would expect them to profit most from cultural 
bias. Perhaps this feature of the dependent variable accounted for some 
of the variance of the scores in intelligence between the color groups. How- 
ever, when social-class factors wtre controlled, the three color groups 
withim each SES stratum were probably exposed to roughly similar cultural 
environments. "Thus, it is likely that within each socioeconomic stratum the 
cultural influence of the Draw-a-Man Test had exactly the same effect 
upon each color grouping, and it is unlikely that this limitation of the test 
seriously affected the findings of this study. 

The social-class ratings of the present study seem to reflect accurately 
the composition of social living in Jamaica, for in reality Negroes are 
virtually nonexistent in the highest SES stratum, whereas whites are not 
commonly found in the lowest. Henriques (7) has observed that high-level . 
government, orthodox religion, and education are associated with white 
superiority. In contrast, common-law marriages prevail among members 
of the lower classes, and illegitimacy reaches the towering figure of 70 
per cent of all live births among Negro lower-class Jamaicans (14). 
However, the broad Jamaican middle-class, comprised of both Negroes 
and Whites, mitigates the austere, iron caste system that exists at both of 


these extremes. 


E. SUMMARY 


This investigation demonstrates that environmental conditions must be 
carefully equated in order to factor out their masking effect upon the re- 
lationships between measures of color and intelligence. As Klineberg (10) 
observes, it is exceedingly difficult to prove the absence of something; how- 
ever, the present study at least lends support to those who contend that the 
notion of white intellectual superiority is patently erroneous. We can only 
conclude, as Klineberg does, that there is still “no scientifically acceptable 
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evidence for the view that ethnic groups differ in innate abilities” (10, p. 


202). 
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THE F AND SOCIAL MATURITY SCALES IN RELATION TO 
RACIAL ATTITUDES IN A DEEP SOUTH SAMPLE* 


Birmingham-Southern College and United States Navy 


Rosert W. Hires AND Epwarp P. KELLOGG 


A. PURPOSE 


Research completed since the publication of T'he Authoritarian Personality 
(1) has examined the relationships between ethnic, authoritarian attitudes 
and various personality dimensions. The purpose of many of these studies 
has been to determine whether those more authoritarian in attitude were 
maladjusted to a greater extent than those less authoritarian in attitude. 
Linton (4) has expressed the opinion that a man may play a role which 
is demanded of him by his culture, and yet not internalize this role as a 
part of his personality. "Thus, certain prejudiced actions would be accom- 
panied by higher authoritarian scores, but would not be shown in personality 
measures. р 

Christie and Garcia (2) and Gaier and Bass (3) have shown that F Scale 
scores of subjects in the southern region of the United States are higher 
than those in certain eastern, central or western regions of the nation. 
Christie and Garcia (2) report a correlation of .63 between the F scale 
scores and ethnocentrism scores of subjects fram a Southwestern city univer- 
sity. Prothro (5) has shown that the ethnocentrism of a sample of middle- 
class adults in Louisiana was expressed more toward the Negro than toward 
the Jew or 15 other ethnic groups. This finding was substantiated partially 
in a research by Prothro and Jensen (6), using college populations. The 
negative attitudes did not necessarily generalize to the Jew. These studies 
did not measure the relation between personality and racial prejudice. There 
is some evidence from the Prothro (5) and Prothro and Jensen (6) re- 
searches that the Southerner's prejudice toward the Negro was role playing ; 
i.e., it did not generalize to other minority groups. In order to determine if 
the high F Scale scores and prejudice against the Negroes found in Southern 
samples derived from personality or were part of a role, it would be neces- 
sary to measure personality dimensions, racial prejudice, and authoritarianism 
at the same time. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on June 6, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. 
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Webster, Sanford and Freedman (11) empirically derived a new instru- 
ment for studying authoritarianism by selecting 149 items from various 
personality tests which correlated significantly with F Scale scores. The es- 
timated correlation of this personality test with the F Scale scores was .77. 
In spite of the moderately high correlation of these pooled items with the 
F Scale scores, they represent a different dimension. These items were 
drawn from personality tests and are relatively free of the type of ideological 
items which make up the F Scale. 

Webster (9, 14) describes this instrument as follows. High scorers on 
SM, in comparison with low scorers, possess more of the following traits: 
“compulsiveness, punitive morality, authoritarian submission, conventionality, 
religious fundamentalism, anti-intraception, ego-alien symptomatology, lack 
of self-confidence, projectivity, cynicism, romanticism, circumscribed aggres- 
sion, and sense of victimization.” Webster, Sanford and Freeman (10) 
suggest that this test may be used to answer the following two questions. 
(a) “To what extent is the authoritarianism of Arab culture and southern 
U.S. culture ingrained in the personality?” (b) “Are the high F means 
found in these cultures expressive of deeper needs in the personality or of 
conflict-free conformity with the prevailing value system?” 

This research was conducted to answer, in part, these questions. 


B. METHOD AND SAMPLE 


The Е Scale was used as a measure of authoritarian ideology. The Social 
Maturity Scale (SM)! devised by Webster, Sanford and Freedman (10) 
was used as a measure of personality. The following two items, selected 
because of their pertinence to issues in the South today, were used to 
measure prejudice against the Negro. (a) “Negroes should be provided 
separate schools from white schools." (5) “Negroes should not worship in 
the same church as white people.” These statements were to be answered 
as follows: Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, and Strongly 
Disagree. 

The F Scale, Social Maturity Scale, and the two prejudice items were 
administered to 141 male and female students attending a private liberal- 
arts college in the Deep South. All subjects were above the freshman level, 
with a majority of them sophomores and juniors, These students were at- 
tending required courses in introductory psychology, educational psychology, 
or religion. All in attendance during a normal class period participated. No 


1 It must be noted that the title “Social Maturity” i 
ў at th was not applied to the test 
until a later date. At this time, the scoring was reversed. See Webster (9). 
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students from outside the southeastern section of the United States are 
represented in the sample. Students were asked not to sign their names. 


C. RESULTS 


The mean F Scale score per item for this group is 3.62, о = .86. Table 1 
presents the F Scale scores obtained by Gaier and Bass (3) in Kansas, 
Maryland, and Louisiana; by Christie and Garcia (2) at the University of 
California and a Southwestern city university; and the present sample, 


TABLE 1 
F Scores FROM DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sample location N X c 
Kansas 82 3.92 65 
Maryland 108 4.03 74 
Louisiana Уо А 4.52 .52 
Southwestern city 

university 114 4.10 77 
University of 

California 386 3.30 .83 
Deep South 141 3.62 86 


Deep. South 3727 SRM eT EM E TY TATE 

In Table 2, the mean Social Maturity scores for Vassar freshmen and 
seniors (9), and for the present Deep South sample are presented. The 
difference between the mean of the Vassar freshmen and the Deep South 
sample is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


TABLE 2 «e. 
GconEs FOR THREE SAMPLES ON THE SOCIAL MATURITY SCALE 


Sample N X c ттт 
Vassar College freshmen 321 82.13 15.15 84 
Vassar College seniors 197 92.99 15.01 +85 
Deep South sophomores and juniors 141 77\55° 16.51* .86 


* Vassar data based on 149 items. Deep South data based on 148 items. 


As noted above, the SM Scale was developed by selecting items that 
correlate with the F Scale. Consequently, a correlation is expected between 
the two measures. For the Deep South sample, the F Scale correlates .66 


with the SM Scale. 
Subjects are categorized into three groups by their responses to the two 
hose answering with “Strongly 


prejudice items. Group one represents t 
Agree" or "Agree," thus indicating prejudice. Group two represents those 
who answered by circling the middle, or neutral, response. The third group 
represents those who “Disagreed” or “Strongly Disagreed,” thereby indi- 
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cating rejection of these forms of segregation. The means and standard 
deviations for F and SM scales for those answering in each of the three 


groups are presented in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
№8, X's, AND o’s OF THE Е AND SM SCALES ron THREE DEGREES OF PREJUDICE 
N x с 
Пет y 
Negroes should be provided separate schools from white schools 
F Scale Agree 92 109.78 18.46 
Neutral 17 96.65 20.20 
Disagree 32 80.28 24.41 
SM Scale Agree 92 75.19 14.17 
Neutral 17 68.65 15.47 
Disagree 32 57.78 16.10 
Item, 
Negroes should not worship in the same church as white people 
F Scale Agree 75 109.40 18.91 
Neutral 23 102.30 22.97 
Disagree 43 86.91 24.53 
SM Scale Agree 75 75.01 15.27 
Neutral 23 69.87 15.04 
Disagree 43 62.79 17.20 


Of note, in Table 3, is the inverse relationship between y's and o's. Larger 
means and smaller standard deviations are associated with segregation, and 
smaller means but larger standard deviations are associated with nonsegre- 
gation. Comparing the standard deviations two at a time, there were no 
significant differences between them. However, a test of the homogeneity 
of variance for F Scale scores between the three degrees of prejudice was 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

The distribution of scores on the F Scale was dichotomized at the median, 
and a chi-squared test was used to determine, for each of the prejudice items, 
if a larger number of those who agreed with each item—segregationists—were 
above the median on the F Scale than those who answered neutrally or 
disagreed with segregation. The same test was applied to the SM Scale 
scores. The results of these analyses are presented in Table 4. 


D. Discussion 


Considering references to the F Scale scores in past research, it is surprising 
that this sample has a significantly lower F Scale score than any of the 
comparison groups with the exception of the California group. The mean 
of the Deep South sample is certainly less than those quoted for other 
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TABLE 4 
MEDIAN Tesr rog F AND SM SCORES FOR THREE DEGREES OF PREJUDICE 
Mdn x? 2* af 
Item 
Negroes should be provided separate schools from white schools 
F Scale 
Agree-Neutral-Disagree 101 29.35 .001 2 
Agree-Disagree 104 20.35 .001 1 
Agree-Neutral 108 3.96 .025 1 
Neutral-Disagree 88 448 .025 1 
SM Scale 
Agree-Neutral-Disagree 71 12.13 .001 2 
Agree-Disagree 71 10.75 .005 1 
Agree-Neutral 74 24 70 1 
Neutral-Disagree 64 2.88 05 1 
Item 
Negroes should not worship in the same church as white people 
F Scale 
Agree-Neutral-Disagree 101 20.40 001 2 
Agree-Disagree 100 14.64 .001 1 
Agree-Neutral 108 1.42 30 1 
Neutral-Disagree 90 4.96 025 1 
SM Scale * 
Agree-Neutral-Disagree 71 5.80 .05 2 
Agree-Disagree 71 5.37 025 1 
Agree-Neutral 71 24 70 1 
Neutral-Disagree 67 1.29 45 1 


* Since direction was specified, the one-tailed test was used. 


Southern samples. That this is not likely tot be a sampling error is shown 
by the mean F Scale score of 3.47, with an N of 60, computed from a dif- 
ferent group of students in 1961 from the same college. A reason for these 
lower mean F Scale scores is suggested by Stern, Stein and Bloom (8). 
They suggest that liberal-arts colleges should attract fewer students with 
high F Scale scores and that more of these students should withdraw, 
leaving the college with a lower mean F Scale score than nonliberal-arts 
institutions. It must be noted that the present Deep South sample is from 
a liberal-arts institution, and was drawn from the sophomore and junior 
classes. 

It must be noted that some of those who were pro-segregation had low 
scores on both the F and SM Scales. Perhaps these persons are playing the 
role demanded of them by their culture without internalizing the role. 
However, how can we explain those persons who made high scores on 
both F and $M, but were intolerant of segregation? These persons seemingly 
are playing neither the role demanded of them by Southern culture, nor are 
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they directing their aggression toward the predominant minority group in 
the South. 

In spite of the deviant individuals mentioned above, Table 4 shows that 
higher F and SM Scale scores are associated with segregation, and lower 
F and SM scores are associated with integration. It can be concluded, then, 
that authoritarianism is associated with racial prejudice and that, to the 
extent that the SM Scale measures personality, prejudice is a part of 
personality. A further indication of this is seen in the correlations between 
F and SM Scales, F and the prejudice items, and SM scores and the 
prejudice items. 

For this purpose, the two prejudice items were combined into one score. 
'The correlation between them for this sample was .76 (N — 141). F and 
SM. Scale scores correlated with the combined prejudice score —.55 and 
—.46 respectively. If the correlation between SM scores and prejudice scores 
is computed independent of F scores, the resulting partial correlation is —.16. 
This would indicate that SM and prejudice, as measured here, are nearly 
uncorrelated within persons having the same F scores. F and SM are 
measuring nearly the same, and that part of SM which is different from 
F is largely uncorrelated with prejudice. 

Neither F nor SM Scales correlate highly with the present measure of 
prejudice. There is a large amount of variance to be accounted for. Although 
there is evidence that personality is related to prejudice and authoritarianism, 
at least to the extent that SM measures personality, the measure of per- 
sonality used in this research accounts for little of the variance of prejudice. 
Several independent measures of personality need to be used to determine if 
more of the variance can be accounted for. 

Another consideration is “prejudice under what conditions?" Rokeach (7) 
has noted that prejudice is situational. In the present research, some of those 
who favored segregation in the schools shifted to neutral or an integration 
viewpoint when segregation in the church was considered. The result of this 
shift was to reduce the power of both F and SM Scales to differentiate those 
with segregationist from those with integrationist viewpoints. 

Of note, also, is the consistently larger variances on the F and SM 
Scales associated with integration as compared with segregation. The segre- 
gationists are more homogeneous than the integrationists. Is this the result 
of strong religious teachings which have overcome the traditional segregation 
views of some persons? Or it is partially an artifact of the tests? Both F 
and SM. would score those of strong religious sentiments toward the Au- 
thoritarian end of the scales Most persons in this sample would be 
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religious conservatives. However, many denominations, local churches, and 
pastors are outspoken against segregation. Young people from these churches 
might be against segregation because of the teaching of religion, and yet 
score higher than the nonreligious on the F and SM Scales because of their 
beliefs. 

E. SUMMARY 


In order to test the relations between authoritarianism, personality, and 
prejudice, the F Scale, Social Maturity Scale, and two items concerning 
segregation were administered to 141 students above the freshman class in a 
liberal-arts college in the Deep South. The mean F Scale score was smaller 
by a significant amount than those recorded in the literature for Southern 
samples, Chi-squared tests revealed that those who had higher F or SM 
scores were more likely to agree with segregation, and that those with lower 
scores were against segregation. However, a few with high F and SM 
scores were for integration, while a few with low F and SM scores favored 
segregation. 

Correlations computed between F, SM, and prejudice items showed that 
the SM Scale was measuring ‘nearly the same as the F Scale. None of the 
correlations were high, which indicates that neither the F nor the SM 
Scale predicts adequately the extent of prejudice as measured by segregation 


items. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of “feedback” has been proposed as a variable having poten- 
tially the highest significance in the production of classroom learning. 
McKeachie, for example, in a current discussion and review of research on 
college teaching (20) repeatedly uses the concept, both in setting out the 
theoretical differences between the methods compared in much previous re- 
search (lecture-discussion, autocratic-democratic, teacher-centered—student- 
centered), and in helping to explain the obtained results. His and other 
discussions tend to center around feedback as utilized by the individual 
student. It is the contention of the present paper that the group setting in 
which classroom feedback occurs gives it important implications for classroom 
social structure as well. 

Gross, in a recent discussion of the field of Educational Sociology (12) 
mentioned the need for more investigations applying the concepts and findings 
of small-group research to the educational setting. Feedback seems particu- 
larly appropriate for study in conjunction «with those concepts from small- 
group research which are concerned with the group’s social structure. It 
centers on the means by which the teacher manifests authority and control 
over the communication which occurs in the class. These elements are, as we 
shall try to point out in the body of this paper, crucial determinants of 
classroom social structure. 

В. FEEDBACK 


Feedback is generally defined as the mechanism by which a machine, 


device, or organism receives information about the nature and/or effects of 


T * Received in the Editorial Office on June 8, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The Journal 
ress. 
1 A somewhat shorter version of this paper was given by the authors at the 
1961 meetings of the American Sociological Association. 4 

2 It seems quite likely, in addition, that the social structure may be an im- 
portant conditioning factor which influences learning for the individual student 
and for the class as a whole. If this is so, feedback might influence learning in two 
ways: directly, through the help it provides to the individual student, and, indirectly, 
through its influence upon social structure. This point, however, goes beyond the 
scope of the present discussion. 
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its behavior. It is usually conceived as part of a homeostatic process; the 
feedback is utilized to determine whether a course of action is the 
correct one, or whether some alteration is necessary to make it correct. 

Elements of feedback are contained implicitly in certain classical psycho- 
logical concepts. Reinforcement, for example, can be thought of as providing 
feedback to the individual about (some of) the effects of his behavior, and 
as fulfilling an orienting function similar to that described for feedback. A 
positive reinforcement theoretically helps to stamp in a response by associ- 
ating it with a pleasant consequence—a reduction of a need, a pleasant sensa- 
tion, or some such. The sequence, from a feedback viewpoint, is a performed 
act by an individual, followed by a positive reinforcement which the actor uses 
as evidence that he has or has not taken the correct action, and therefore 
should not or should change it subsequently. 

In this paper, we will suggest and speculate about some possible effects of 
feedback from teacher to sudent in the classroom setting. Although rein- 
forcement is an important element in our conception of feedback, feedback 
would not seem to be necessarily limited to the conveyance of reinforcement. 
If a student answers a question, and the teacher responds to this by saying 
that the answer was wrong, and by providing the correct answer, he is 
giving both a negative reinforcement and some additional information— 
information which identifies precisely the direction and extent of the error. 
This additional information provides feedback’s directing function; if the 
student knows not only that he erred, but exactly in what respect he erred, 
he may be able to answer similar questions subsequently with greater accuracy. 
This is not different from other conceptions of feedback. Both reinforcement 
and specific information are involved in the feedback built into programmed 
instructional sequences; and even the crude analogy of the thermostat (which 
along with the governor has come to be a classic example of the feedback 
principle) contains both elements (the knowledge conveyed back to the 


3 As Arthur Stinchcombe pointed out in a discussion of an earlier version of 
this paper, our remarks concerning feedback and its effects are most suited to 
classes whose aim is the learning of specific bodies of knowledge (as opposed to 
skills), in subject areas where the content is definite and clear (as opposed to those 
in which it is vague), and to class situations characterized by interplay between 
comments and questions made by the teacher and those made by the student (as 
opposed to those in which the teacher is only a lecturer, on the one hand, or only 
a moderator on the other). We also limit our consideration to feedback which is 
produced verbally, within the class, excluding that which is attached to tests and 
papers, on the one hand, and to that which is transmitted nonverbally, on the 
REM although we realize that these undoubtedly have important consequences аѕ 
well. 
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heating source from the thermostat is not only that the temperature is in- 
correct, but that it needs to be lowered). 

Obviously, an individual student within a class can receive feedback from 
several sources: from his own ongoing behavior, from his own judgment of 
its effect, and from cues and comments given by the instructor and by the 
other students during the course of the behavior and following it. The 
present paper examines the feedback received by the individual student from 
one source—the teacher—and concentrates upon its contribution to the emer- 
gence of classroom social structure. 

Аз we have indicated, the variables we use in describing feedback are 
information and reinforcement. "These are defined as follows. 


1. Amount of Information 


In his response to a student comment or question, the teacher can give vary- 
ing amounts of information about the matter under discussion. The simple 
case is a comment on a student response to a question on a factual point. The 
teacher can provide a good deal of information by indicating what the cor- 
rect answer is (telling the student that the answer is right, if it is; or telling 
him that it is wrong, and providing the correct answer, if there are more than 
two possibilities). Stating that the response was wrong, but not providing 
the correct response, would be giving little information. Making no response, 
passing the question on to another student, or making a noncommital com- 
ment, would give no information to the stydent.* 


2. Strength and Type of Reinforcement 

Reinforcement here refers to the teacher’s communication of approval or 
disapproval of a student statement. Again, at least three gross categories, 
or types, can be identified—positive, indicating approval; negative, indicat- 
ing disapproval; and no reinforcement, indicating statements which can be 
interpreted as neither positive nor negative. Feedback can be either positively 
or negatively reinforcing with differing degrees of strength, ranging from 
mild to vehement approval or disapproval. 


tation of formal information theory, which defines 
d by an item as a function of the number of equally 
it is selected. The more alternatives excluded by 


a symbol, the more informative it is. Although we are unable to apply the con- 
ventional and more precise information measures (the logarithm of the number of 


It i i impl se with all alternatives having equal probabilities 
alternatives, given the simple case prep m 


of occurrence in the classroom setting, we do have a cruce i 
equivalence which enables us to compare communicative efficiency. For а тесеп 


discussion of formal information theory, see F. С. Frick (10). с ку 
5 There is ап extensive theoretical and experimental literature dealing wit 


4 This definition is an adap 
the amount of information carrie: 
probable alternatives from which 
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Although a good bit of research has been done both on reinforcement and 
information, the body of this research differs from present concerns in two 
ways: it has not been concerned with effects on group social structure, nor 
has it considered the operation of reinforcement and information in con- 
junction. 

Reinforcement has been most heavily studied in relation to the learning 
of responses by the individual organism; the study of information has been 
mainly concerned with aids and hindrances to its communication. 

Feedback has been utilized to aid the efficiency of group functioning, through 
providing information to its members as to group processes, individual roles 
within the group, etc. [See Jenkins (16).] Studies by Berkowitz (7) and 
by Pryer and Bass (23) have shown that feedback given to the group con- 
cerning its overall accuracy on certain, tasks influences its productivity and 
organization. Leavitt and Meuller (17) have investigated the relationship 
between the amount of feedback given to individual members of groups and 
productivity.9 

Berkowitz (7) has demonstrated that it is possible to view some social 
psychological experiments—the conformity studies of Asch (1) and Sherif 
(24) most notably—as investigations into the effects of feedback. The indi- 
vidual perceives a discrepancy between his responses and those of other group 
members; subsequently he can adjust his responses to approximate more nearly 
the group norm. These studies did not show the relationship of this knowl- 
edge to the group social structüre, however. The study by Berkowitz was 
the only one of those mentioned which had social organization as a primary 
concern, but the aspects of organization which he investigated (stability of 
member's responses, coordination of member's responses, and group pro- 


ductivity) are quite different from those aspects of social structure which we 
wish to discuss. 


reinforcement. Without going into a comparison of the similarities and differences 
which exist, we will state that the present conception fits within this general tradi- 
tion. Various learning theories using reinforcement as a central concept are discussed 
in E. R. Hilgard (13). 

A technique for measuring the information and reinforcement components of 
feedback in teachers' speech has been devised by the present writers, and is being 
used in the analysis of a study relating "teaching style" to student achievement. 
Information and reinforcement were scored from tape recordings of class sessions 
into the categories described above. Interscorer reliability was quite high. Plans are 
M to apply the feedback measures to some of the problems mentioned in 

per. 

6 Also relevant here are studies by French (9) and by Gibb (11) in which the 
type of reinforcement (and its interaction with certain personality dimensions of 
group members) was related to performance in the group. 
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C. SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


We include two elements in our conception of social structure: a status 
hierarchy, and a system of role differentiation. Status is conferred upon an 
individual according to an overall evaluation of his ability, and his contribu- 
tion to the functions and needs of the group, formal and informal;* role 
differentiation refers to the development of a number of distinct modes of 
behavior, each consistent and characteristic for one or more members of the 
group (thus one person may be an “opinion giver,” another a “dissenter,” 
and so on).5 


D. Tue EFFECTS or FEEDBACK 


The teacher's feedback may serve to reinforce a narrow or broad segment of 
the total possible reinforceable field, It may refer to the correctness of the 
information, to the general approach the student is making to the question 
(e.g., theoretical vs. practical, abstract vs. concrete), the manner of his 
responding (e.g., succinct vs. discursive), or simply to the fact that he is 
responding. The teacher may also give differential reinforcement to spontane- 
ous as opposed to solicited comments, to directly relevant material as op- 
posed to peripherally relevant material, and to facts rather than opinions. 


We assume (consistent with previous findings in experimental settings) 
that for the individual student, positive reinforcement tends to increase the 
production of the type of behavior which elicited the reinforcement, and that 
negative reinforcement tends to discourage ‘ts repetition." "Thus the teacher 
can, by differential reinforcement to different kinds of behaviors performed by 
different students, influence the development of a differentiated role struc- 
ture. He may reward some students for providing information, some for 
providing humorous relief, some for expressing opinion or wild speculations. 
The reinforcement which he gives may also help a status hierarchy to develop, 
students consistently receiving approval achieving a high status. The informa- 
tion given in the teacher's feedbacks may be another influence toward the de- 


T Status of a kind somewhat similar to that discussed here has been demonstrated 


in a study by Lippitt and Gold (19). They had elementary-classroom students rank 


one another according to power, liking, expertness, and coercibility, and considered 


the rankings on these to constitute four different status hierarchies. 

8 Similar schemes of the different roles which are (or must be) filled by group 
members have been presented by Philip E. Slater (26), and Kenneth Benne and 
Paul Sheats (6). 3 R л 1 

9 For an experimental application of some principles of Skinner's operant condi- 
tioning to human behavior, see William S. Verplanck (30), who demonstrated that 
statements of agreement and paraphrasing by the experimenter influenced naive 


subjects’ rate of stating opinions. 
© 
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velopment of a status hierarchy within the class. The teacher’s comments oc- 
cur in a group setting, and can be heard by the entire class. When the 
teacher gives a feedback with high information, it is immediately clear to the 
class whether the student’s response was correct and, if not, how far it de- 
viated from being correct. Individuals who consistently receive comments 
indicating that they know the material are intelligent, understand the impli- 
cation of complicated points, etc., and might achieve a relatively high social 
status within the class—while those consistently receiving information label- 
ling their responses as faulty might receive a lower-status evaluation. This 
would not be possible if everyone in the class did not have the chance to hear 
the assessments received by everyone else, and to compare those received by 
themselves with those received by others, 

The fact that feedback occurs in a group setting indicates that no matter 
to whom it is directed (and it may be directed toward a single student, a 
group of students, or the total class), it has a potential effect on the entire 
class, Students who are not actively participating-in-a, class discussion, but who 
are following carefully, can vicariously participate in the questions, responses, 
and feedbacks given to other students, and be affected by them somewhat 
similarly to those which they receive more directly.!? In fact, assuming that 
most teacher commentary is directed toward individual students, it seems 
quite likely that, at any single time, a large part of the effective feedback is 
of this vicarious or indirect type. It is doubtful whether a reinforcement 
atttached to a vicarious feedback would have as great an effect as one received 
directly by the student; on the other hand, the greater detachment and lack of 
direct involvement may enhance the student's opportunity to follow the total 
development of a discussion. Students may be encouraged to undertake roles 
of certain types if they see the relevant behavior rewarded in other students. 

"There may be great differences between teachers in the extent and manner 
of their use of feedback and, therefore, in the development of class social 
structures. "The completeness of a social structure based on feedback would 
depend, partially, on the number of students who receive it. If there are a 
large number of silent students who are not prodded and questioned by the 
instructor, and therefore receive no public feedback, their position in the 
social structure may be unclear to themselves as well as to the rest of the 
class; while a differentiated structure might devolop among the participators, 


10 For an experimental attempt to determine the extent to which partial rein- 
forcement. effects can be obtained from subjects whose acquisition experience in the 
situation is relatively vicarious, see Donald J. Lewis and Carl P. Duncan (18). In 
this study, learning occurred under certain vicarious conditions, but not others. 
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based on the nature of the feedbacks distributed among them. Obviously the 
teacher can manipulate the clarity and completeness of the social structure by, 
on the one hand, asking questions of those who do not volunteer comments, 
and then responding to their answers, or, on the other, by not doing this, 
and also not providing clearly interpretable feedbacks even to those students 
who voluntarily participate. Another way of saying this is that in some 
classes the relevant knowledge of students is made much more visible to the 
other class members than in others, and that this visibility is crucial in the 
development of a complete social structure. 

But even a teacher who provides a great deal of feedback may leave the 
students in doubt as to their relative knowledge and ability, if that feed- 
back consisténtly contains low information. If the teacher does not dis- 
criminate between students in his comments, but provides similarly positive 
(or negative) reinforcements to all, with little or no information, the ex- 
tent to which the students can rely upon the teacher’s validation of their 
statements to appraise differences between themselves is minimized. For ex- 
ample, if the teacher does not respond differently to a correct and to an 
incorrect student contribution, but gives praise for the attempt to both, with 
no indication of which is correct, the differentiation between good and poor 
students will not be apparent to the class, and each group will be encouraged 
to continue to participate. 

If, on the other hand, a teacher consistently gives high information, 
with positive reinforcements for correct, and aegative for incorrect responses, 
a rigidly stratified structure might gradually develop in which the best 
students participate and the poorer ones withdraw. The degree of consensus 
as to who were the good and who were the poor students might also increase. 
Some small-group studies have shown that individuals with high external 
status tend to speak more than those with low status. The foreging sug- 
gests that the same relationship may exist between status internal to the 
group and level of communication, with feedback simultaneously encouraging 
continued participation by certain students and providing high status for 
these students through the public, positive evaluations of their specific 
contributions. 

Other variations between teachers in use of feedback can occur in the 


11 See Fred L. Strodtbeck, Rita M. James, and Charles Hawkins (28) for evidence 
that persons with high-status occupations speak more in jury deliberations than 
those with low-status occupations; also see Rita M. James (15), where participa- 
tion is found to vary in direct ratio to length of education; and William Caudill 
(8), which reveals a correlation between staff rank in the hospital hierarchy and 
the amount of speech at staff meetings. 
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extent to which different reinforcement is given to different students for 
different behavior. We would expect that the more differentiated is the 
feedback allocation, the more likely would it be for role differentiation to 
develop. On the other hand, a well-defined status hierarchy might be most 
likely to develop in the class in which the teacher makes it clear that all 
students are being evaluated by the same standards. Status distinctions 
might tend to be blurred if the teacher gave some degree of positive rein- 
forcement to the inadequate responses of poor students. 

Some teachers might tend to use a particular form of feedback consist- 
ently, in response to all types of situations. Some might tend, for example, 
to give high information and negative reinforcement in most cases, while 
others might use no information and positive reinforcement. One would 
think that the first style would tend to produce a rather tense atmosphere 
with a distinct and rigid status hierarchy and little role differentiation, 
while the second, an amiable, unstratified class with perhaps great role dif- 
ferentiation. 

Some teachers may also deliberately.shift their styles. For example, a 
teacher whose initial period of feedbacks has produced wiuid?biahy poor... 
students (by matching incorrect responses with high information) may 
subsequently respond with less precision to incorrect answers in order to main- 
tain a desired degree of spread of student participation.!? 


E. CONDITIONING Factors 


We conceive of the teacher’s feedback as interacting with the cognitions, 
values, and motives of the students—the effectiveness of the former is greatly 
influenced by its relevance for the latter.!? Students may be trying to gain 


12 In a previous study based on interviews with college teachers of adults (Daniel 
Solomon and Harry L. Miller (27)), it was noted that many of the teachers reported 
fluctuation between the use of methods which seemed likely to be threatening to the 
students, and those which were more protecting and relaxed. The first, it was 
hypothesized, was being used to alert and stimulate the student; the second, to 
provide а respite from the possible concomitant anxiety. Merton (21) carries this 
point a bit farther by suggesting that the effective operation of a social structure 
is dependent on no more than a moderate level of anxiety in the group’s members, 
that this level is maintained by providing some insulation from full and uninhibited 
‘visibility” of the behavior of the group members. This might mean, in the class 
situation, that too consistent matching of incorrect student offerings with high 
information feedbacks and/or negative reinforcement would result in a diminished 
range of participation, poor attendance, and higher dropout rates. 

Indications that the effect of a reinforcement on verbal behavior is to some 
extent dependent upon the state of the individual have been provided by two 
recent studies, Georgia Babladelis (2), showed that the proportion of positive self- 
descriptive statements increased when reinforced by an interviewer, and that the 
degree of the increase was inversely related to the personality dimension of 
Autonomy. 
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many different objectives, satisfy many different needs. They may want to 
acquire knowledge, to get good grades, to receive the teacher’s praise, to be 
liked by other class members. They may want to fill roles of thought provoker, 
resolver of problems, dissenter, scholar, or passive listener. An individual 
who wishes to be a dissenter may be encouraged by the teacher’s negative 
reinforcements. Similarly, a student not interested in acquiring knowledge 
might not be disturbed by feedbacks indicating his knowledge is inadequate. 
A student motivated primarly by a desire to gain knowledge or a good grade 
might not lessen his class participation in response to negative reinforcements, 
but rather increase it, being spurred to reduce the gap between his aspirations 
and his apparent level of attainment. An extremely content-oriented “achiever” 
might withdraw from active participation if confronted with a feedback 
style characterized by positive reinforcement and very little information. 
The reverse might be true for a student with strong affiliative needs and a 
minimal involvement in content—he might not resent the low content level, 
and have a relatively high degree of participation.!* 

The effectiveness of the teacher's feedback also depends on the student's 
perception as to his competence (does he believe that the teacher has adequate 
knowledge), legitimacy (is he speaking on a topic appropriate for him as a 
teacher), and frankness (does the teacher never make a negative comment). 
Comments made by the teacher regarding topics on which he is seen as an 
expert, and/or comments which are relatively uncharacteristic (a generally 
negative teacher giving praise), are likely td have great salience and to pro- 
duce relatively strong effects. But feedbacks which the students for one 
reason or another believe to be inappropriate, which they suspect to be dis- 
ingenuous (and students will undoubtedly vary in the degree to which they are 
likely to develop such a suspicion, in the same situation), or which are pro- 
duced by a teacher whose cultural background and value system are in direct 
opposition to those of the student (the middle-class teacher in the lower-class 
school, for example), would seem likely to have very little effect. 


Motivational differences among subjects were used to explain the fact that a 
flashing light signifying "insight" or “lack of insight" about a psychiatric case 
history seemed to have more effect in a final experiment (where the subjects were 
all psychology students and therefore presumably desirous of having psychological 
insight), than it did in the pilot studies (where some students not taking psychology 
were included, and were apparently less affected by “psychological” reinforcements) 


(22). 
xd i i French (9) found that “task-relevant” feedback 
amer ae aie tamolivated than with affiliation- 


produced better performance with achievemen t i 
motivated Subject while the reverse was true for "feeling" feedback (relating to 


personal interaction of the group members). А 
15 Some studies relevant to this point have found that the prestige of the 
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Assuming that the teacher's legitimacy, frankness, and competence are 
accepted by the students, his classroom feedback should have greater effect 
than it would in a tutor-pupil (two-person ) relationship, merely beacuse it 
occurs in a group setting. This is because the sphere of group-relevant 
motivations becomes involved; the teacher’s statements, having implications 
for the individual’s status in the group (in addition to his desire to know 
that he is dong well, learning the subject, and gaining the teacher’s approval), 
take on a magnified power of reinforcement. Perhaps this may explain the 
superior performance of subjects doing individual tasks in groups to those 
doing them alone in the early “together and apart” experiments. Because 
performance was more visible in the together condtions, subjects may have 
felt that their performance would have implications for their group status, 
and therefore were more highly motivated to perform well. 


Е. Tue Crass As A GROUP 


"The needs and aims of the individual students limit the effects of feedback; 
the rules and boundaries of the group provide a setting for its operation. 
Most college-level classes constitute groups “rather distinct from those ex- 
amined in many small-group studies. The typical class group consists of a 
set of individuals, each with private goals which may or may not coincide 
(there is no group goal, group task, or group output in most classes). Because 
there is no group product whose manufacture might require a differentiated 
social structure, the developmeiit of a social structure would not seem to 

› 


experimenter is an important variable in the effectiveness of conditioning (25, 29). 
Pertinent research has also been done by Hovland, Janis and Kelley (14), showing 
that cues revealing the intentions, expertness, and trustworthiness of a communicator 
determine the degree of his “credibility,” and that identical messages are judged 
more favorably when produced by communicators of high rather than of low 
credibility. 

. The extent to which various class members agree as to their teacher’s “credibility” 
would of course be an important determinant of the general effectiveness of his 
feedback. It seems likely that agreement would be highest among classes with 
students having similar characteristics (particularly holding similar cultural values). 
Classes with homogeneous student bodies would be expected to develop high degrees 
of consensus as to the relative status of the students, because the common orientations 
and perceptions would be reflected in agreement upon the status-conferring impli- 
cations of the teacher's feedbacks. For more detailed treatment of status consensus 
see Philip E. Slater (26) and Robert F. Bales and Philip E. Slater (5). 

16 A related factor which may help determine the effectiveness of the teacher's 
feedbacks are the external-to-the-class social interactions of the students. To the 
extent that prior acquaintanceships exist among the students, or external social 
contacts develop during the course of the term, the effects of class behavior and 
feedbacks may be magnified because of the chance that status achieved in the class 
may carry over into other situations involving the same people. Similarly, status 
achieved outside of class may carry over into the class setting, if the same people 
are inyolved in both situations. 
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be a functional necessity. Yet if an individual motivation is to achieve a 
clearly defined position in a status hierarchy, a group structure must develop 
in order to satisfy this. If this is a common motive, the structure would then 
be "necessary," being used for a set of individual reasons. Another motiva- 
tional basis for social-structure development, suggested by Bales (3), is a 
need for security in a predictable and ordered system, to be able to anticipate 
the behavior of others, and to know what behaviors are expected of oneself. 

There are a number of other characteristics peculiar to class groups which 
may have important implications for the functioning of feedback. One very 
apparent characteristic is the leadership structure. Classes have designated 
leaders (as opposed to those who emerge or are elected), usually with an 
explicitly defined set of prerogatives, objectives, and power. It is this position 
of eminence which creates the situation in which their feedback can have 
relatively great effect. 

Because this leadership role is so explicit, there is some question as to 
whether certain leadership findings would be reproduced in classroom 
settings. Bales has suggested (4) that the fulfillment of two general types 
of functions ("integrative-expressive" and "adaptive-instrumental") are es- 
sential to group survival, and that leadership roles in each of these areas 
are manifested by different group members. If this did apply to class groups, 
it might imply that the teacher would not be appropriate to fill a social- 
emotional gratification role precisely because he is the undisputed task leader, 
in control of directing and dispensing information. He might provide positive 
reinforcement to some of the students who act in such a way as to fill the 
social-emotional needs of the other class members, to be sure that such a 
role, being necessary, would be filled by someone. 

However, Slater, in a discussion of this point (26) states that individuals 
who fill both of these leadership functions, while rare (because the social- 
emotional and task functions tend to be incompatible in one person), are 
found in some groups which have high status consensus among the members. 
Since there is absolute consensus as to the teacher's general leadership func- 
tion in the class, this indicates that the fulfillment of both functions might 
be less rare in the class setting than in groups of other types. The task 
emphasis which arouses negative feelings among members of other groups 
may not do so here, because the teacher has undisputedly legitimate authority ; 
therefore, he may be able to fill the social-emotional role as well. Fluctuations 
reported by some teachers between use of threatening and protecting be- 
havior were mentioned earlier, and may represent on technique by which 
teachers attempt to fill both of these types of functions. 
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Another unique characteristic of the class group is the rigidity of its 
typical communication pattern. In many classes students do not speak, but 
even in those with a great deal of discussion, the interaction is much more 
likely to be between teacher and individual students than between one student 
and another. This may help to create the “public” communication situation 
mentioned earlier. Private and small conversations are rare. Everyone hears, 
or has a chance to hear, nearly every communication, but at the same time 
there is relatively little chance to comment upon one-another’s behavior. 

An important structural feature of classes, not present for many other 
types of groups, is a prescribed length for each session, known to all students 
from the outset. Each instance of student participation is using up a distinct 
portion of the total available class time. Therefore, the shorter the class, and 
the greater the number of students, the greater may be the relative impact 
of each student speech (either for moving the class forward or for causing 
frustration) and the greater the relative salience and potential effect of each 
of the teacher’s comments. It would be quite interesting to compare feedback 
effects across classes having different student-time ratios. 

Feedback may come to play an important part in the development of 
social structure precisely because of the relatively inflexible elements of the 
classroom situation. Because some of the most commonly used cues are 
unavailable to help determine statuses (control of resources, direct demon- 
strations of relevant skills), feedback may come to have greater importance 
in these groups that in most others in fulfilling this function. , 

Knowledge in this area is still largely at the speculation stage. We have 
put forward some suggestions about functions and relationships centering 
around a variable we feel will turn out to be quite fruitful and mutually 
beneficial for educational and small-group research. It is our hope that some 
of these suggestions eventually may become hardened into facts. 
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CREATIVE TEMPERAMENT AS RELATED TO ASPECTS OF 
STRATEGY AND INTELLIGENCE * 


Illinois Institute of Technology; and Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Chicago 


WILLARD А. Kerr AND Epwarp M. МсбенЕЕ 


A. INTRODUCTION 

To what extent is creative posture and disposition of the personality a 
function of constitutional intellectual determiners? How is it related to other 
basic abilitics? To explore a myriad of relationships with 40 other possible 
ability determiners, the authors used as a basic referrent the SRT Scale, 
a measure of creative temperament which is composed of forced-choice, popu- 
larity-matched pairs of adjectives. It has been validated on inventors (7), 
National Science Talent Search winners (7), and creative artists (8). 


B. SUBJECTS 


All subjects were key management or sales candidates tested at employer 
expense by private consultants or by the Industrial Relations Centers! of 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana; Indiana Central College, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The industries represented were heating-equipment manufacturing, elec- 
tronics, home building, banking, auto-paris distribution, lithography, oil, 
plastics, public utility, food catering, and furniture manufacturing. The ages 
ranged from 18 to 58, the mean being 34. 

` Since the various groups of subjects, ranging in size from 20 to 107, 
took different batteries of tests assembled for the specific needs of each em- 
ployer, the N’s in the report which follows vary considerably; in some in- 
stances, several different instruments of similar content were employed in 
different groups. All such data are summarized in Table 1. Significance of 
r's is indicated at three levels according to the N prevailing in each instance. 


C. RESULTS 


Inspection of total results reveals that 17 of the 41 coefficients are 
statistically significant at the 10 per cent level of confidence or better. Most 


* Received in the Editorial Office on June 15, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
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insight into the ability structure of creative temperament is obtained through 
grouping the various tests under the following headings. 


1. General Intelligence 


General intelligence as measured by a culture-loaded instrument such as 
the Otis (9) correlates .58 (p < .02) with creative temperament, but a 
relatively more culture-free instrument such as the Ohio Classification Test 
(11) correlates only .08. This striking discrepancy may suggest that men 
of more creative temperament orient more toward the culturally practical 
and meaningful than do the less creative. Later reverse evidence on relative 
performance on abstract data supports this inference. Halstead’s biological 
IQ (6) correlates .40 (p <.1) with creative temperament. These three 
tests yield a median coefficient of .40 between intelligence and creative 
temperament. 


2. Problem Solving and Insight 


Twelve measures emphasizing problem solving and insight yield a median 
coefficient of .17 with creative temperament: Otis general intelligence, 58 
(р < 02); Whisler solutions (14), .16; Whisler net strategy, 18; OCT 
general intelligence, .08 ; Halstead reflective judgment, .05; Halstead stressful 
judgment, .27; Holmes arithmetic ability (5), .23; Holmes verbal fluency, 
supplying last letter to four-letter words, .21; Thurstone Weights and 
Pulleys (12), .00; Thurstone "Mechanical Movements, —30 (»«.1); 
Halstead biological IQ, .40 (2 < .1); Halstead verbal perception, —.09. 


3. Simple Perceptual Speed 


Eight speed measures yield a median coefficient of .08 with creative 
temperament: OCT symbols checking, .09; Whisler attempted items, 07; 
Halstead tapping, .05; Holmes number perception, .25; Holmes letter per- 
ception, —..22; Holmes dexterity, .11; Thurstone Perceptual Speed, —.40 
(р < .05) ; Holmes aiming dexterity, .50 (№ < .1). The last measure has an 
esthetic appearance and emphasizes purposiveness; the kind of challenge 
which it offers may have implications for further creativity research. 


4. Gestalt Perception 


Four measures appear to place heavy emphasis upon ability to obtain 
accurate closure upon incompletely revealed data. Their median coefficient 
with creative temperament is .37: Halstead tactual form perception and 
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memory when blindfolded, .53 (№ < .05) ; Halstead tactual space perception 
and memory when blindfolded, .30; Holmes verbal fluency, .21; Thurstone 
Gestalt Completion, .43 (p < .05). The consistently substantial level of these 
results suggests potentially central importance for efficient closure in struc- 
turing creative temperament. 


5. Visual and Temporal Space Perception 


A median coefficient of —.22 is obtained on five measures emphasizing 
visual space perception and manipulation ability: OCT block counting, .18 
( <.1); Thurstone Paper Puzzles, —37 ($ < .02); Thurstone Flags, 
—.22 (р « .1) ; Thurstone Weights and Pulleys, .00; Thurstone Mechanical 
Movements, —.30 ( < .1). Similarly, temporal space-perception ability, as 
measured by the Halstead time-perception test, correlates —.21 with creative 
temperament. 


6. Memory 


Three memory measures provide a median coefficient of .30 with creative 
temperament: OCT incidental memory, .16; Halstead memory of tactual 
form perceptions, .53 ( < .05) ; Halstead memory of tactual space percep- 
tions, .30. Memory, apparently, is an important ability component within 
creative temperament. 

Unfortunately the relationship of memory. to creativity has not received 
much investigation, probably because of the difficulty posed by test construc- 
tion and administration. In his extensive research in creativity, for example, 
Guilford (2) has hypothesized that memory factors do not contribute sig- 
nificantly to creative thinking. He does not assign any of his creativity 
factors to the memory category in his theoretical model of the “structure 
of intellect” (3). This current study indicates a need for increased explora- 
tion into the motivational and operational bases of memory in creativity. 


7. Imitative Perceptual Accuracy 


The common task in the five tests in this grouping is ability to match per- 
ceptual content with a given visual or auditory model. The tests’ median 
coefficient with creative temperament is .02: OCT abstract-symbols identi- 
fication, .09 ; Halstead auditory-flutter fusion, .02; Halstead rhythm matching, 
45 (р < 1); Thurstone Closure Flexibility, matching visual-model com- 
plexes, .00; Thurstone Perceptual Speed, —.40 (№ < .05). 
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8. Output Under Stress 


Three estimates of output under stress yield similar coefficients, the median 
r with creative temperament being .21: Halstead stress judgment, .27; Press 
Test of Pressure Tolerance (1), .21; Whisler strategy, .18. 


9, Meaningless Abstractions 


The six tests in this grouping are practically devoid of meaningful cultural 
content, and could influence aspiration levels of persons who are sensitive 
about meaningfulness of content. They correlate rather similarly with 
creative temperament, yielding a median r of —.22: OCT number-series 
extrapolation, —.08; Holmes abstract-symbols perception, —.37. (р < 05 
OCT abstract-symbols identification, .09; Thurstone Perceptual Speed, 
matching meaningless symbols, —.40 (p< .05) ; Thurstone Flags, matching 
meaningless patterns, some reversed, —.22 (№ < .05); Halstead critical- 
flicker fusion, —.23. 

‘These results support those found in a creativity study conducted by 
Owens, Schumacher, and Clark (10). In that study three cognitive tests— 
number series, space relations, and figure matrices—had to be eliminated 
from the final test battery because of failure to survive preliminary item 
analysis and cross validation. 


10. Meaningless Imitative Abstractions 


When the tasks are not only relatively meaningless because of their 
abstract content, but are also essentially imitative, the median coefficient with 
creative temperament falls to —.29: Holmes abstract-symbols perception, 
—.37 (№ < .05) ; OCT abstract-symbols identification, .09; Thurstone Per- 
ceptual Speed, —.40 (№ < .05) ; Thurstone Flags, —.22. 


D. SUMMARY 


In an attempt to digest these data parsimoniously, a gross summary table 
(Table 1) has been prepared. Inspection of Table 1, pooling all apparently 
similar observations, reveals that individuals identified as most tempera- 
mentally creative tend also to be higher in general intelligence, in gestalt 
closure ability, and in memory ability, but lower in ability to work with 
meaningless imitative abstractions. Likewise, but less emphatically, the 
temperamentally creative show some tendency toward superior problem- 
solving ability and mental output under stress, but inferior space perception 
and ability to work with meaningless abstractions. Ability in simple perceptual 
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TABLE 1 


POOLED OBSERVATIONS AND MEAN COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATIONS OBTAINED WITH VARIOUS 
Types ОЕ ABILITY MEASURES AGAINST CREATIVE POSTURE OF TEMPERAMENT 


Ability measure Number Correlations 
e General intelligence 194 40 
Problem solving and insight 562 17 
Simple perceptual speed 384 08 
Gestalt perception 102 37 
Space perception 320 —22 
Memory 147 30 
Imitative perceptual accuracy 204 02 
Output under stress 123 21 
Meaningless abstractions 359 —22 
Meaningless imitative abstractions 232 —29 


speed and in imitative perceptual accuracy do not seem to be related to 
creative posture in temperament. * 

Although a number of students of creativity subscribe to the hypothesis 
that cognition and memory factors are not important predictors of creative 
potential or productivity, they are not supported by the results of this 
study. When the range of both creativity and intelligence among subjects 
is substantial, general intelligence—particularly in combination with 
memory and gestalt perception—may serve as an important potential deter- 
miner of creative disposition. 
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COOPERATIVE BEHAVIOR IN A MIXED-MOTIVE GAME* 


Department of Psychology, Yale University 


VELLO SERMAT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is not uncommon for the interests of the two members of a dyad to be 
in part conflicting and in part compatible. When such individuals are pursuing 
a given goal, and interact so as to influence one another’s outcomes, their 
behavior can. be described as falling somewhere along a continuum from perfect 
cooperation to perfect competition. Its location on this continuum will depend 
on a number of variables, among which is the behavior of the other person. 
There has been little previous research which has attempted to control this 
variable, and the present set of studies was addressed to this task. 


The experimental situation could be classified as a “mixed-motive game” 
(11). Two individuals were led to believe that they were interacting with 
each other. They sat on opposite sides of a screen and were not permitted to 
communicate directly with each other. Each had in front of him a panel with 
push buttons and a payoff chart which is shown in Figure 1. 


Each person was instructed to try to accumulate as many points as he 
could over the total number of trials in the experiment, and was told that his 
relative stading in comparison with the other person's score was of no im- 
portance. On every trial each participant had to make a choice between press- 
ing either a black button or a red button. They were told that the numbers 
in the cells of the payoff matrix indicated the number of points each would 
receive, depending on the joint outcome of their individual choices, and that 
they would learn what the outcome was after they both had completed their 
choices on a given trial. 

In the early stages of a research program, some arbitrary decisions have 
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FIGURE 1 
Tue Pavorr MATRIX or THE Two-Person MIXED-MOTIVE GAME 

to be made, and the choice of the particular values of the payoff*matrix was 
one of these. However, it was guided by the principle that neither the black 
nor the red choice should dominate the other numerically. Therefore, the 
payoff matrix shown in Figure 1 is arranged in such a manner that if the 
subject expects the other person to press both buttons about equally often 
and in an unpredictable order, he has no mathematical rationale for prefer- 
ring either choice, because both would result in the same number of points 
in the long run. However, if certain assumptions are made about the other 
person's intentions or if the subject learns that the other person presses one 
button more frequently than the other, he might have a reason for preferring 
a certain choice over the other. 

It is apparent that if both participants press the black button on a given 
trial, each would get eight points, which is the highest outcome that can be 
equally shared. The choice of black will be referred to as the cooperative 
choice. If, however, one of the participants presses black while the other 
presses red, the latter will get 10 points while the person who made the 
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cooperative choice will get only three points. If both participants press red 
buttons, they will get one point each, Since either person can prevent the 
other from getting 10 points by pressing the red button, the rational solu- 
tion would seem to be for them to settle for eight points. The choice of red, 
which may result in the maximal payoff to the chooser but automatically 
limits the other person’s outcomes to the two lowest values, will be referred 
to as the competitive choice. 

From a commonsense point of view, it might be argued that the black 
choice is truly cooperative only if it is accompanied by the belief that the 
other person may also choose black. However, the terms “cooperation” and 
“competition” are not used here as explanatory motivational concepts but as 
labels assighed to observable facts. The fact that some subjects spontaneously 
referred to the black choice as cooperative and the red choice as competitive 
suggests that these labels are not altogether arbitrary. 

The experimental situation resembles a variety of interpersonal situations, 
where the individual has to decide between different courses of action, each 
with an outcome which depends on the other person's responses; these can 
only be guessed at beforehand One example would be the decision facing two 
drivers who are approaching a narrow bridge from opposite directions. If 
one, by speeding up, succeeds in making the other one stop, he receives the 
“maximum payoff,” while the other gains safety at the cost of allowing him- 
self to be intimidated. If the drivers attempt to intimidate each other simul- 
taneously, the result may be a collision. If both slow down, they may be able 
to pass saftly, which would be an example of mutual cooperation. Another 
example of this kind would be a struggle between two children over a break- 
able toy. The term “mixed-motive” points to the ambivalent nature of the 
relationship between the two participants: both can profit from mutual 
cooperation, but each may be tempted to take advantage of the other, as 
long as the other does not retaliate. 

It was expected that the individuals’ general response tendencies in such 
interpersonal encounters would transfer to the experimental situation, to the 
extent that the two situations are similar, and that the findings of these 
studies would yield some insight into the subjects’ probable reactions in 
real-life situations. Specifically, the problem was to determine how the degree 
of cooperation by one person is related to the information he receives about 
the other person’s behavior, and the conditions under which it occurs. 

In a review of experimental games, Rapoport and Orwant (10) have 
concluded that the subjects’ behavior in non-zero-sum game situations, such 
as the one used here, is not adequately accounted for by game theory. The 
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participants generally do not adopt optimal game strategies, and. in mixed- 
motive situations competitive behavior tends to dominate over cooperative 
behavior, even though on rational grounds one would expect the subjects to 
cooperate. This has been found to be true over a considerable range of pay- 
off matrices, and also when the points have limited monetary value. 

However, the outcomes of mixed-motive games between naive participants 
pose several difficulties for analysis. The interactions within each individual 
pair follow a different response sequence, and it is difficult to separate out 
the effects of either participant’s responses on the behavior of the other. It 
seems likely that the competitive strategy would dominate over the coopera- 
tive one whenever it is present even in one player, because the other would have 
no other means of protecting himself against a differential loss. The same 
reason would lead us to expect increasing competitiveness when both players 
make sporadic attempts to establish mutual cooperation, but these attempts do 
not coincide. Accordingly, it seems advisable to control the information re- 
ceived by one participant about the behavior of the other. In the present re- 
search, two individuals were participating simultaneously under the illusion 
that the scores they were getting reflected the choices of the other person 
present, while actually the choices of the “other person” for each of them were 
replaced by a prearranged program administered by the experimenter. 

This procedure permitted the systematic manipulation of a number of 
variables. The ones studied in the present research were (a) the percentage 
of cooperative choices made by the “other person”; (b) a change in this 
percentage toward greater cooperation or greater competition? and the 
magnitude of the change; (c) the effect on the subject of having experienced 
either 100 per cent cooperative or 100 per cent competitive strategy, or both 
in succession, from the other person during a preceding game; (d) correlated 
treatment—more specifically, the condition in which the other person makes 
the same choice on trial n + 1 which the subject made on trial л; (e) letting 
the subject believe that the other person is deprived of all information about 
his outcomes and hence about the subject’s choice behavior. 

In addition to making his own choice, each subject on every trial also pre- 
dicted the choice by the "other person.” These predictions, which initially 
reflected generalized expectations, should be modified by the alleged other 
person’s choices throughout the experiment. If this aspect of the experiment is 
viewed as a two-choice probability learning task (e.g., 2, 5, 6, 7, 8), then 
the predictions should approach the empirical frequency of black and red 
events in the program. Similarly, if the frequency of black and red events in 
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the program is changed during the experiment, the subject’s prediction fre- 
quencies should change accordingly. 

However, because the other person is also interested in gaining as many 
points as possible, predicting his behavior may be different from predicting 
events which occur at random. Depending on the expectations which a sub- 
ject has about other people’s behavior, he may interpret an increase in the 
frequency of black (cooperative) events either as an attempt by the other 
player to trick him into playing black, or as a genuine change toward greater 
cooperation. Also, the predictions may be influenced not only by the other 
player’s past behavior but also by what he is expected to do in response to 
the subject’s own behavior. 

How would the subject’s own choices be influenced by the frequency of 
cooperative events in the program? If the subject has learned that the other 
person presses one button more frequently than the other, he would get a 
higher score by always pressing the button which is chosen less frequently by 
the other. If he is also able to predict the individual choices of the other 
player, the maximization principle dictates that he press on each trial the 
button not chosen by the other. However, this procedure is self-defeating if 
the other person can respond to the subject’s choices, because the other person’s 
red choices would be rewarded with high payoffs and his black choices would 
be punished with low payoffs. Eventually, the other person should learn to 
choose red on every trial, and the subject would have to settle for consistently 
low outcomes. But if the subject realizes that he partly controls the other 
person’s score and can use this power to try to modify the other’s behavior, 
then he may make those choices which he would expect to lead to a greater 
gain in the long run, rather than to try for the highest possible score on any 
given trial. To avoid confusion, the term “maximization” will in this paper 
refer only to the last-mentioned strategy: i.e., the maximization of immediate 
gain. 

Another motive which may influence the subject’s choices is the concern 
with his standing relative to the other person. ‘The experimenter does not 
provide any objective criteria of success or failure in this task. If the subject 
uses the scores of the “other person” as an index of average performance, he 
may feel that in order to succeed, he would have to excel over the other 
person. Minas, Scodel, Marlowe, and Rawson (9) have proposed that 
“performance in an iterated, two-person, non-zero-sum game . . . is determined 
in good part by a maximization-of-difference principle that necessitates a 


competitive strategy” (p. 197). ў : 
Both of the above described motives would prescribe that the subject choose 
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red when faced with a highly competitive other person. If, however, the other 
person shows no evidence of becoming less competitive, in spite of being 
“punished” by low scores, the subject’s expectation of eventually satisfactory 
outcomes should become extinguished. Unless the subject can withdraw from 
the situation, he will still have to defend himself against a differential loss, 
or else redefine the situation so that his relative standing to the other player is 
no longer important. Goffman (3) has discussed the need to prevent a “1055 of 
face.” If the apparent steadfast attempts of the other person to exploit the 
subject are seen by the latter as a threat to his prestige, he would have to 
choose competitively in return to show that he cannot be intimidated. A 
recent experiment with a bargaining-game situation by Deutsch and Krauss 
(1) has shown that if both participants have the means of minimizing the 
other’s gain, they tend to use this power, and so will end up with outcomes 
that are inferior to those that would have resulted from tacit cooperation. 
However, it is not clear how often this is done in self-defense or with the 
primary aim of beating the other participant. 

Let us now consider the other extreme, where the other player is highly 
cooperative. Since this gives the subject the opportunity to obtain either one 
of the two highest payoffs, we would not expect him to try to modify the 
other’s behavior. Hence, although pressing the red button maximizes his own 
score, the subject may not choose this alternative at first for fear of punishing 
the other person and causing him to change his strategy. Gradually, how- 
ever, the subject may shift to predominantly competitive behavior as he dis- 
covers that the other person will not retaliate. This solution maximizes both 
his own score and the difference between his score and the other person’s 
score, and should occur unless the subject feels some moral obligation, based 
on what Gouldner (4) calls a norm of reciprocity, to return in kind the 
cooperative behavior of the other person. 

The experiments reported here were largely exploratory in nature. Since 
in the mixed-motive game the participants are able to gain more by mutual 
cooperation than by random behavior or by individual attempts to maximize 
their own scores, the motivation for cooperation was assumed to be potentially 
Present, and the experiments aimed to relate the degree of observed coopera- 
tion to a variety of controlled aspects of the situation. 


В. EXPERIMENT 1 


The first experiment was designed to investigate the effect of randomized 
Programs, consisting of different percentages of cooperative choices, upon 
the expectations and the strategy chosen by the subject. 
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1. Method 


a. Subjects. From a general subject pool, consisting of all the students en- 
rolled in the University of Toronto summer extension courses in psychology, 
80 male students with a mean age of 30.6 years and a range of 20-54 years 
were selected. The results of an additional 20 subjects were discarded due to 
their having revealed at the end of the experiment either suspicion concerning 
the experimental manipulation or misunderstanding of the payoff matrix or 
the instructions. The frequency of such instances from cell to cell was found 
to be comparable. 

b. Apparatus. The two subjects and the experimenter sat in the same room, 
separated from one another by portable screens. The subjects were seated at 
the opposite ends of a long table. Each subject had in front of him a panel 
on which was displayed the payoff chart (see Figure 1), two black and two 
red push buttons, and a row of lights numbered from “0” to “10.” Each 
subject first indicated his prediction of the other person’s next move by 
pressing either the black or the red button located to the left of the payoff 
chart, and then made his own, choice by pressing either the black or the red 
button beneath the payoff chart. When both subjects had completed the re- 
quired responses, which were registered on the experimenter’s panel, the ex- 
perimenter switched on a numbered light on each subject’s panel, which 
indicated the number of points the subject had received on that trial. The 
score was based jointly on the subject’s own choice and a prearranged program. 
The light stayed on until the subject pressed one of the prediction buttons 
on the next trial. 

The intertrial intervals varied in length, depending on the speed with 
which the slower of the two subjects completed his responses, and also allow- 
ing the necessary time for the experimenter to record the responses and 
to set the dials that controlled the score lights for each subject; generally, 
the intervals decreased as the experiment proceeded. 

c. Instructions. The instructions have been given in full elsewhere (12). 
In brief, they were designed to tell the subjects what to do, to explain how 
the scores were related to their respective choices, and to make the subject 
interested in his absolute score, rather than in the difference between his score 
and that of the alleged other person. Questions and answers were used 
liberally in an attempt to insure that the subjects understood the nature of 
the task. 

d. Design and procedure. "The 80 subjects were divided into eight groups, 
according to a 2 X, 4 design, using a table of random numbers for assignment. 
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All subjects were told that the first experimental trial would follow an 
unspecified number of practice trials, after each of which a green light would 
appear on their panels. The first experimental trial would be marked with 
the appearance of a numbered light, indicating the subject’s score on that 
trial. Each subject received the first score after he had completed his tenth 
“blind” (practice) response. 

For the first 50 experimental trials, a subject was treated with a program 
containing either 20 per cent, 40 per cent, 60 per cent or 80 per cent black 
(cooperative) choices from the alleged other person, the black and red choices 
being randomized within blocks of 10 trials. Starting with trial 51 and 
continuing for 60 trials, one half of the subjects in each of these conditions 
received 90 per cent black choices while the other half received 10 per cent 
black choices. 

e. The postexperimental questionnaire. At the end of the experiment, 
each subject was asked to rate the other person's intelligence, cooperation, 
and consistency on a rating scale. After completing these ratings, the subjects 
were asked to state in their own words (a) what their goals had been in this 
experiment and how they had attempted to attain them, and (5) how they 
would account for what the other person seemed to be doing and the scores 
they had received. If the subject's written comments indicated some mis- 
understanding of the instructions which might have affected his behavior, or 
suspicion that his scores had not actually reflected the real behavior of the 
other person, data obtained from, such a subject were at this point excluded 
from further consideration in the experiment. ? 

f. Exposing the experimental deception. In this and the subsequent experi- 
ments, the subjects were informed of the true nature of the experiment and 
the principles determining the payoff conditions as soon as the questionnaires 
had been collected and the interviews completed. They were requested not to 
discuss their experience between themselves or with anyone else. Whenever | 
possible, the subjects were promised and given more complete feedback after 
the data had been analyzed. As far as could be ascertained from questioning 
the subsequent participants and other informants, most subjects appear to 
have kept their promise to refrain from discussing the experiment with other 
students, while a few seem to have given information which was too non- 
specific and ambiguous to jeopardize the deception. 


2. Results 


а. Choice of cooperation, trials 1-50. ‘The decrease in cooperative behavior 
over the first 50 trials which may be seen in Figure 2 is significant (F = 8.85, 
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df = 4/304, p < .001). The 20 per cent, 40 per cent, 60 per cent and 80 
per cent treatment conditions do not differ significantly from one another. 
A comparison of the totals of the last ten-trial blocks suggests that the 
subjects tended to make fewer cooperative choices under the more extreme 
conditions of 20 per cent and 80 per cent than under the midrange conditions 
of 40 per cent and 60 per cent (F = 3.44, df = 1/76, p < .10), but most of 
this difference is accounted for by the 20 per cent cooperative-treatment 
group which made fewer cooperative choices than the other three. When, in 
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FIGURE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF COOPERATIVE (BLACK) CHOICES BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
PROGRAM CHANGE 
10 per cent and 90 per cent conditions that 
followed the program change are taken into consideration, there seems to у 
no simple and strong relationship between the treatment and the frequency o; 
cooperative choices made by the subject. The results obtained in Experiment 


3 also support this conclusion. 


addition, the results of the 
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b. The effect of the program change. There was no significant change in 
the subjects’ choice frequencies from the last trial block before the program 
change to the first trial block after the change, nor was any overall trend 
noticeable over the last six trial blocks for either the 90 per cent or 10 per 
cent treatment groups. At the end of the experiment, the mean percentage of 
cooperative choices was 34 for the former and 33 for the latter. Thus, the 
subjects’ cooperative behavior was generally unrelated to the frequency of 
cooperative events in the randomized program. 

€. The choice and outcome of the preceding trial as determinants. The first 
50 trials offered an opportunity to examine the relationship of the subject’s 
choice as well as the program’s choice on trial л to the choice made by the sub- 
ject on trial n + 1, before the program change would complicate the in- 
terpretation of the results. The last two blocks of 10 trials were selected for 
the analysis. 

The first analysis dealt only with those choices by the subject on trial 
n+ 1 which followed a black (cooperative) choice by him on trial л. It 
was found that the number of subjects who „chose predominantly black on 
trial n+ 1 was greater when the program's choice on trial л had also been 
black than when it had been red (y? = 5.15, df=1, p < .05). A second 
analysis of the subjects’ choices that followed a red (competitive) choice on 
trial » showed no significant relationship of the program's choice on trial л 
to the subjects’ choice on trial л + 1. It may be concluded that an individual is 
more likely to follow up a first cooperative choice with a second one when the 
first one was reciprocated by the “other player” than when it was not. 

d. Prediction of cooperation, trials 1-50. It was expected that the subjects’ 
predictions would approach the actual frequency of cooperative events in the 
prearranged program administered by the experimenter. It is apparent from 
Fig. 3 that probability matching did not occur within the first 50 trials, nor 
does the extrapolation of the trends suggest that it would have been observed 
in the near future. An examination of the individual data only strengthens 
this impression. However, the 20 per cent black treatment produced a signifi- 
cantly lower expectation of cooperation than the other three treatments 
(F = 6.40, df = 1/76, p < .05). ў 

е. The effect of the program change. With the exception of the 20-90 
treatment group, probability matching did not occur after the program change. 
An increase in the cooperative events was accompanied by a significant in- 
crease in the frequency of cooperative predictions from trial block 5 to trial 
block 6 (F= 8.05, df= 1/36, p< 01) and a decrease in cooperative 
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FIGURE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF COOPERATIVE (BLACK) PREDICTIONS BEFORE AND AFTER 
^ THE PROGRAM CHANGE 


events was accompanied by a corresponding decrease in cooperative predictions 
from trial block 5 to trial block 6 (F = 6.58, df = 1/36, ض‎ < .05). 
gnificant effect of the treatment which 


Analyses of variance show no si 
preceded the program change upon the prediction measures after the change. 


Groups treated with 90 per cent cooperation show a linear increase in their 
cooperative prediction frequencies over the last 60 trials (F = 14.92, df= 
1/180, p < .001), while no corresponding trend is found for groups treated 
with 10 per cent cooperation. Finally, a comparison of the prediction means 
during the last 60 trials shows that the 90 per cent cooperation groups pre- 
dicted the actual program frequencies more accurately than did the 10 per 
cent cooperation groups (Ё = 8.56, df = 1/72, P< 01) and that this 


difference in accuracy increased significantly over trial blocks. 
Subjects who were treated with the 


f. The postexperimental questionnaire. 
90 per cent cooperative program during trials 51-110 gave the "other person” 
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significantly higher ratings on cooperation than did subjects who were treated 
with the 10 per cent cooperative program (F = 35.78, df = 1/72, p< 
-001). The rating of intelligence and consistency showed no significant dif- 
ferences. 

3. Conclusions 


The frequency of the subjects’ cooperative choices showed an initial 
decline in all groups, followed by no further change after the change in 
the program. At the end of the experiment, the subjects made, on the average, 
one black (cooperative) choice per three trials, irrespective of the treatment 
which they had received. Their predictions of the “other person’s” next move 
generally failed to match the actual probabilities with which tke events oc- 
curred in the program. The average predictions were closer to the actual 
frequencies under the 90 per cent cooperative treatment than under the 10 
per cent cooperative treatment. The results make it fairly clear than random- 
ized programs will not elicit cooperative behavior in the great majority of 
the subjects. 

C. EXPERIMENT ,2 


An individual may respond competitively to a random program, either to 
avoid being taken advantage of by an apparently competitive other person, 
or to maximize his own outcome with a persistently cooperative partner. 
Some type of correlated program that is sensitive to changes in the subject’s 
behavior might therefore have a greater likelihood of inducing cooperative 
behavior, 

In a simultaneous choice situation, if the Program is to create the im- 
pression that the “other person” is responding to the subject’s choices, there 
has to be some lag between the subject’s move and his reaction to it. It was 
decided to make the program choose on trial n + 1 whatever the subject 
chose on trial л. As it was expected that some subjects might be reluctant to 
explore the possibilities of cooperation, and therefore might not find out that 
the program would reciprocate by choosing likewise, a special pretreatment 
was introduced for some of the groups. It consisted of 30 choices by the 
program—either all red or all black, or various combinations of the two—and 
was designed to give the impression that the “other player” was likely to use 
a particular strategy. 

However, the possibility had to be considered that some subjects might 
become suspicious when they saw that the other person was continuously 
making cooperative or competitive choices during the pretreatment, irrespective 
of the subject’s choices, For this reason the Participants were told that the 
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pretreatment was an independent experiment, during which one of the 
members of the pair—who always turned out to be the “other person” —was 
for research purposes kept uninformed about his outcomes. 


1. Method 


The subjects were 60 male freshmen from the introductory psychology 
classes at Yale University, assigned randomly to six groups of 10 subjects. 
The data from two additional subjects were discarded because they indicated 
some suspicion toward the experimental procedure. The apparatus was 
identical to that used in Experiment 1, and essentially similar instructions 
were given. 

Each group received a different pretreatment. For Group I, it consisted 
of 15 red choices by the program, followed by 15 black choices; Group ЇЇ: 
15 black, followed by 15 red; Gróup III: 30 black; Group IV: 30 red; 
Group V: 15 black and 15 red, randomized within blocks of 10 trials; Group 
VI received no pretreatment. Following this, each subject received 100 
trials of correlated treatment in which the program’s choice on the first trial 
was determined by tossing a coin, and each subsequent choice was identical 
with the subject’s choice on the just preceding trial. 


2. Results 


During the last 15 trials of the pretreatment, subjects who were treated 
with 100 per cent cooperation made significantly fewer cooperative choices 
than subjects who were treated with 100 per cent competition (F — 13.85, 
df = 1/36, p < .001). During the 100 correlated trials, no significant 
overall difference was found between the choice frequencies of the six pre- 
treatment groups. The correlated treatment tended to produce a bimodal 
distribution, with some subjects becoming 100 per cent competitive and others 
becoming 100 per cent cooperative by the end of the experiment. 

'The mean percentage of correct predictions of the "other person's" next 
move during the last 20 trials of the experiment varied between 81.5 per cent 
and 97 per cent for different groups; thus, the subjects learned to predict the 


program's choice quite accurately. Nevertheless, the majority of the subjects 


did not end up cooperating with the correlated program. A criterion of 10 
£ the experiment was met by 18 


successive cooperative choices at the end o r 
out of 60 subjects; the mean percentage of cooperative choices in the last 
10 trials was 51 for all the groups combined. It is clear that within the range 
of conditions and trials used in Experiment 2, the correlated program with a 
one-trial lag is not an effective means for inducing cooperative behavior in 


the majority of the individuals. 
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D. EXPERIMENT 3 


The findings of Experiment 1 indicated that the majority of the subjects 
will make predominantly competitive (red) choices when treated with a 
highly competitive program. This behavior was clearly at variance with the 
goal of maximizing one’s points on any one trial. On the other hand, when 
the subjects in Experiment 2 were treated with a 100 per cent competitive 
program during the pretreatment, they tended to maximize (і.е., to choose 
cooperatively). Since the major difference between these two conditions 
appeared to be that in Experiment 1 the subjects believed that the other person 
was informed about the outcomes, and in Experiment 2 they believed that he 
was uninformed, the marked difference in their behavior suggested that con- 
cern with prestige or “face” may have been an important variable. Experi- 
ment 3 was designed to study directly the effect on the subjects’ behavior 
of variations in their belief about the availability or unavailability of informa- 
tion to the other person, and also to extend the range of treatments to zero 
per cent black and 100 per cent black conditions. 


1. Method 


а. Subjects. The subjects were 40 male high-school students from the 
junior classes of the North Haven High School in North Haven, Connecticut, 
who volunteered to participate. Their mean age was 16.2 years, with a range 
of 15-17 years. The teachers were instructed to select from among the 
volunteers students with average or better scholastic ability, whenever pos- 
sible. The two members of a given pair were always selected from different 
classes, although in most instances they knew each other, having attended 
the same school for several years. An additional 22 subjects did participate, 
but their results had to be discarded due to misunderstandings, suspiciousness, 
or refusal to adhere to the prescribed procedure. The frequency with which 
these instances were distributed between the different experimental condi- 
tions was found to be comparable. 

b. Apparatus and procedure. The apparatus and instructions were identical 
to those used in Experiment 2, and the same procedure for exposing the ex- 
perimental deception was adhered to. 


с. Design. Each subject participated in two successive 50-trial sessions, 
one administered under what will from here on be called the “по info” 
condition, and the other under the standard, or “info,” condition. The 
subjects were told that these were two separate experiments which served 
different purposes and would be scored independently. 
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(1). The “no info” condition. The subjects were told that both of 
them would receive scores, but that only one of them would see the 
actual score, while the other would see a zero light on his panel. For the 
first five trials, however, zero lights were switched on for both subjects, 
after which the experimenter interrupted the procedure and asked, with 
apparent concern, whether either one of the subjects had seen any scores. 
Upon a negative reply, he apologized for having forgotten to throw a 
switch which would have made the scores visible for one of the participants, 
and proposed to start the experiment again from the beginning. ‘The purpose 
of these first five trials was to give both participants a firsthand experience 
of what it would be like to be placed in the no-information condition. 
During the 50 trials that followed, both subjects received information about 
their scores, based on a prearranged program, but each of them was led to 
believe that he was the only member of the pair who saw the scores. 

(2). The “info” condition. This is the standard condition used in the 
earlier experiments: both subjects saw scores and believed that the other 
person also saw them. i 

Each subject was treated with only one prearranged program throughout 
the 100 trials of the experiment; he received either all black or all тей 
choices from the alleged “other person.” The 40 subjects were randomly 
assigned to four groups as follows. Group I: 100 per cent black treatment, 
“no info” followed by “info”; Group II: 100 per cent black treatment, 
"info" followed by “no info"; Group III? ‘zero per cent black treatment, 
“no info" followed by “info”; Group IV: zero per cent black treatment, 
“info” followed by “no info.” 

d. The postexperimental questionnaire. On the basis of the information 
obtained from the two preceding experiments, the goals which the subjects 
had indicated as having been important to them were now put in the form 
of statements, the importance of which to the subject could be rated on a 
continuous scale. This rating scale has been given in full elsewhere‘ (12). 
At the end of the experiment, the subjects were asked to rate their goals 


during each of the 50-trial sessions separately, and also to indicate to the 
her person had been choosing more fre- 


experimenter which color the ot à 
quently. If the latter answer was at variance with the experimental treatment, 
determine whether the subject had 


further questioning was undertaken to t | 
misunderstood the instructions or was suspicious of the experimental manipu- 
lation. In both cases the data were excluded from further consideration. 
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2. Results 


a. Effect of treatments and information condition on cooperative behavior. 
Figure 4 shows the percentage of cooperative (black) choices during the 
two sessions of the experiment. It is apparent that Groups I and II, which 
were treated with the 100 per cent cooperative program, made fewer coop- 
erative choices than Groups III and IV, which were treated with the 100 per 
cent competitive program. This difference is significant at the .001 level 
(F = 34.37, df = 1/36). 

Sign tests revealed that under both the “info” and the “no info” conditions, 
the number of subjects in the 100 per cent cooperative treatment who made 
less than 50 per cent cooperative choices was significantly greater than the 
number of subjects who made more than 50 per cent cooperative choices. 
Figure 4 shows that under the “no info” condition there was a general 
tendency to make fewer cooperative choices when treated cooperatively, and 
more cooperative choices when treated competitively. In the 100 per cent 
competitive-treatment groups, the number of subjects who made more than 
50 per cent cooperative choices was significantly greater than the number 
of subjects who made less than 50 per cent cooperative choices under the 
“no info” condition, but the difference was not significant under the “info” 
condition, 

An analysis of variance of the choice measures reveals a significant inter- 
action between the two program conditions and the two information con- 
ditions (F = 6.41, df = 1/36, p’< .05). The data thus indicate that subjects 
tended to maximize more when they believed that the other person was not 
informed about his outcomes than when they believed sthat he had this 
information. However, it must be pointed out that the majority of the 
subjects did not adopt a perfect maximization strategy: only six out of 20 
subjects in the 100 per cent black treatment chose red, and only two out 
of 20 subjects in the zero per cent black condition chose black on every 
one of the last 10 trials of the experiment. 

b. Prediction of cooperation. Figure 5 shows the percentage of subjects’ 
cooperative predictions in the two sessions of the experiment. The trends 
are in the correct direction, and the difference between the zero 
per cent black and 100 per cent black treatments is significant 
(Е = 22.97, df = 1/36, p < .001). However, the groups did not differ in 
the accuracy of their predictions, the mean prediction values in all cases 
falling far short of the actual frequencies. 


c. Relationship between predictions and choices. The possibility was in- 
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е FIGURE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF COOPERATIVE (BLACK) CHOICES IN GROUPS WHICH RECEIVED 
EITHER A COOPERATIVE (100 PER CENT BLACK) OR A 
$ COMPETITIVE (ZERO Per CENT BLACK) 
TREATMENT 
vestigated that subjects who predicted more accurately the program’s choice 
also tended to choose more extreme strategies. A correlation was calculated 
beween the accuracy of prediction and the extent to which the subject’s 
choice frequencies deviated in either direction from the 50:50 proportion, 
using the data from the last two 10-trial blocks of each experimental session. 
For trials 31-50, the correlation for the zero per cent black treatment was 
442 (р < .05) and for the 100 per cent black treatment it was .408 
( < .10). For trials 81-100, the correlations were .632 and .605 respec- 
tively, both significant at the .01 level. It may be concluded that individuals 
who learned to predict better also tended to adopt strategies which deviated 
more from the 50:50 proportion of black and red choices. 
d. Ratings of goals on the postexperimental questionnaire. A rating 
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FIGURE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF CooPERATIVE (BLACK) PREDICTIONS IN GROUPS WHICH 
RECEIVED EITHER A Cooperative (100 Per CENT BLACK) 
OR A Competitive (ZERO Per CENT BLACK) 
"TREATMENT 4 


scale administered after the experiment revealed significant differences 
between the zero per cent black and 100 per cent black treatment groups 
in three out of six items. Subjects who had been treated with 100 per cent 
cooperation stated that they “tried to prevent the other player from scoring 
more points than they did" (F = 13.70, df = 1/36, p < .001) and "tried 
to accumulate more points than the other player" (Е = 4.79, df = 1/36, 
p < 05) to a significantly greater extent than subjects who had been 
treated with 100 per cent competition. The latter stated that they “tried to 
play the game so that both the other player and themselves would accumulate 
as many points as the game allowed" to a significantly greater extent than 
did the subjects treated with cooperation (F = 4.54, df = 1/36, р < .05). 


No significant differences were found in ratings given to items which 
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stated that the subject "tried to accumulate as many points as he could," 
regardless of how the other player was doing; that he "tried to get as 
many 10's as he could, regardless of any other consideration," or "decided 
to play the game with a ‘tit for tat’ strategy." The last-mentioned item 
received uniformly low ratings in all groups. 

While the ratings showed no significant differences between the "info" 
and "no info" conditions, this must be taken with special reservation, since 
the ratings for both conditions were made at the end of the whole 
experiment. 


3. Conclusions 


The subjects tended to maximize more under the “no info" than under 
the "info" condition. The 100 per cent black (cooperative) treatment 
produced significantly fewer cooperative choices than the zero per cent black 
(competitive) treatment. The treatment conditions also led to significant 
differences in prediction frequencies, but none of the groups learned to 
predict perfectly even though the “other person” made choices of the same 
type on 100 consecutive trials." After the experiment, subjects who had had 
an opportunity for differential gain under the 100 per cent black treatment 
rated this goal as much more important than subjects who had no such 
opportunity under the zero per cent black treatment; the latter gave sig- 
nificantly higher ratings to a statement which expressed concern with joint 
gains for the two players. 5 | 


ч Е. Discussion 

The most pervasive finding throughout the experiments reported here is 
the difficulty of producing cooperative behavior in the subjects. This is in 
agreement with the results reported previously by other investigators, but 
in contrast to the majority of those studies, the other person’s choices were 
controlled and systematically varied in the present set of experiments. 

In Experiment 1, the degree of cooperation programmed as coming from 
the “other person” was varied from 10 per cent to 90 per cent for different 
groups, without significantly influencing the subjects’ cooperative choices. 
Only three out of 80 individuals made 10 consecutive cooperative choices 
by the end of the experiment. A few subjects indicated in their postexperi- 
mental questionnaires that they had made some attempts to cooperate with 
the other person, or at least had felt that cooperation would have been 
the most reasonable solution, but many more indicated that their primary 
concern had been to get the, most points for themselves or to stay ahead of 
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the other person. Some subjects stated that as long as they chose red, they 
would either "tie or win," while if they chose black, they would either 
“tie or lose.” Apparently, the instructions which had emphasized the un- 
importance of any comparison between the participants’ scores had not 
overcome a strong orientation toward competition. 

The events in Experiment 1 were administered randomly according to 
a prearranged program, and hence were unrelated to the subject’s choices. 
In contrast to this, the correlated program used in Experiment 2 responded 
to the subject with his own strategy, but with a one-trial lag. Compared 
to the first experiment, this treatment resulted in a higher mean percentage 
of cooperative choices, and in more subjects adopting a cooperative strategy 
by the end of the experiment; but it, too, failed to produce cooperation in 
the majority of the participants. Some of the subjects who ended up co- 
operating, indicated in their postexperimental questionnaires that they had 
done so only after their initial attempts to "beat" the other player, had 
proven futile. Since the postexperimental interview revealed that all the 
participants in Experiment 2 had understood the instructions, and the pre- 
diction measures were quite accurate, it would be difficult to attribute the 
failure of many subjects to cooperate to confusion and misunderstanding. 
The inference that differential gain was an important motive received 
additional support from the ratings obtained in Experiment 3. The fact 
that neither the “30 black” pretreatment in Experiment 2 nor the 100 
cooperative program choices in? Experiment 3 produced cooperation in the 
majority of the subjects indicates that it is not enough to "provide the 
subject with evidence of the other person's steadfast cooperative tendencies. 

Direct comparisons of the results of the three experiments must, of 
course, be made with some reservations, since the subjects were drawn 
from different populations. The Yale undergraduates in Experiment 2 were 
in all likelihood the most intelligent group. If their performance in the 30 
pretreatment trials is compared with that of the high-school students in 
the “no info" condition during the first 30 trials of Experiment 3, the Yale 
students are found to predict the event frequencies in the program with 
greater accuracy, and also to make a substantially higher percentage of 
competitive choices under the 100 per cent black treatment. The general 
trends, however, are in the same direction. 

The differential effect of the “info” and the "no info" conditions suggests 
the interpretation that subjects confronted with a cooperative other person 
are more reluctant to use the maximization strategy as long as the other 
person can find out about it, because this might produce adverse 
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changes in his behavior. As the evidence accumulates that the other 
player will not retaliate, the subjects’ competitive tendencies will increase. 
On the other hand, subjects confronted with a highly competitive other 
person may prefer to punish him by responding competitively; to them, 
the additional loss in points resulting from this may seem a smaller price 
to pay than the “loss of face” which they might suffer if they allowed the 
other person to take advantage of them. Under the circumstances where 
the other player cannot triumph because he does not know how well he is 
doing, the social cost for the subject of taking three points while the 
other gets 10 is minimized, and maximization behavior is more likely to 
occur. This explanation of their behavior was actually offered by some of 
the subjects during the postexperimental interviews. 

Another possible interpretation would be that the subject, confronted 
with a highly competitive other person, will choose more competitively 
in the “info” condition in the hope that this forces the other player to 
change his behavior, while in the “no info” condition punishment cannot 
produce this effect. The fact,that the subjects in Experiment 3 were not 
applying this strategy consistently, but were reinforcing the competitive 
behavior of the “other person” about 50 per cent of the time, would seem 
to make this explanation somewhat less plausible. However, a later experi- 
ment by the author (13) has shown that it is primarily the possibility of 
forcing the other player to change his competitive strategy which seems to 
account for the predominantly competitivé choices of the subjects under 
these circumstances, The two explanations are, of course, not mutually 
exclusive. 

Variables such as affiliative needs, role expectations, and concern with 
self-esteem and social status bring into the game values other than those 
given in the payoff matrix. In the present research, no attempt was made 
to study the effect of affiliative relationships between the participants, but 
the members of individual pairs were selected so as to minimize the 
possibility that they would be close acquaintances or friends, Nevertheless, 
these subjects knew that the other person attended the same educational 
institution and, in most cases, belonged to their peer group. They had 
actually seen him while the experimenter was giving the instructions, and 
may have judged from his appearance and his comments whether he was 
bright or dull, bold or timid, sociable or reticent. The author's unpublished 
data suggest that even the limited amount of information provided by this 
brief encounter may significantly influence the subject’s behavior toward 
the “other person,” quite apart from the effect of the treatment program. 
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In generalizing from these findings it must be remembered that the 
participants were not allowed to communicate directly with each other. 
Another variable which may make a difference is the type of payoff used, 
especially if the points are replaced by monetary payoffs of considerable 
magnitude. A number of games between naive participants, reviewed by 
Rapoport and Orwant (10), have shown that the competitive strategy 
tended to prevail over a considerable range of payoff matrices where the 
monetary value of the points was relatively small. 

So far, all the evidence seems to indicate that in the kind of mixed- 
motive game situations used in the present set of experiments, the subjects 
are likely to try to obtain a differential gain over the other person as long 
as the circumstances make it at all possible. The experiments reported in 
this paper show, however, that this concern with one's relative standing is 
not just a function of the relative gains and losses that are involved, but 
is affected by whether the subject believes that the other person is or is 
not aware of how they are faring against each other. 


Е. SUMMARY 


Three experiments were conducted with male high-school and college 
students, to determine the conditions and kind of information about the 
other person’s behavior which would affect the development of cooperative 
behavior in a mixed-motive game. Two naive subjects participated in each 
session, but for each of them the information about the other person’s 
actual choices was replaced by a prearranged program. The matrix values 
were chosen arbitrarily, due to the early exploratory nature of these ex- 
periments, but were subject to the limitation that neither choice should 
dominate the other. 

In the first experiment, random sequences of cooperative and competitive 
choices, apparently coming from the “other person” and varying between 
10 per cent and 90 per cent cooperation, were presented to different groups. 
No significant differences were found between the groups in the degree 
of cooperative behavior. Subjects’ predictions of the other person’s next move 
generally failed to match the actual probabilities in the program and 
remained closer to the 50:50 level. 

A second experiment, using a correlated program in which the subject’s 
choice on trial л was played back to him on trial л + 1 also failed to produce 
predominantly cooperative behavior in the majority of the subjects. A 
third experiment demonstrated that subjects made significantly fewer co- 
operative choices when treated with a 100 per cent cooperative program 
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than when treated with a 100 per cent competitive program. Furthermore, 
this tendency to respond competitively to a cooperative treatment, and vice 
versa, became more marked when the subjects were led to believe that the 
"other person" was not aware of the outcomes. Possible interpretations of 
these findings were discussed. 


13. 
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GROUP EFFECTIVENESS AS A FUNCTION OF AMOUNT 
OF “LEGITIMATE” INFORMATION* 1 


Department of Psychology, University of Florida 


Marvin E. SHAW AND WILLIAM Т. PENROD, Jr. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It seems reasonable to suppose that the more task-related information an 
individual or group has available to it, the more effective it will be in solving 
the task to which the information is relevant. Indeed, such a relationship has 
often been proposed (e.g, 1, 2, 5,7). However, it is also reasonable to 
suppose that the relationship between amount of information and problem- 
solving effectiveness will be influenced by other factors, and the experimental 
evidence supports this expectation. Riecken (4) found that when the superior 
solution to a task was known,to the most talkative person in the group he 
was usually able to get it accepted by the group, whereas when this solution 
was known to the least talkative group member it was usually rejected by 
the group. Ziller and Behringer (8) demonstrated that under certain condi- 
tions groups failed to utilize the resources of the most knowledgeable member 
in a group decision-making situation. 

In a recent series of experiments, the present authors found that the 
relationship between amount of information possessed by one group member 
and group effectiveness in solving human-relations problems was approximately 
linear only when the information had some plausible basis (6). The human- 
relations problems dealt with information and solutions that were largely con- 
sensual in nature; i.e., there was no external criteria or authority source other 
than the experimenter that could be used to validate the information or to 
verify the solution. The experiment reported in this paper was designed to 
investigate the relationship between amount of information and group effective- 
ness when the information can be validated (and thus appears to be legitimate), 
and the problems have verifiable solutions. It was expected that under these 
conditions increased information would be positively related to group effective- 
ness, 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The 75 Ss in this experiment were undergraduates (all women) at the 
University of Florida. Five groups of three persons each were assigned to 
each of five experimental conditions. Except for scheduling difficulties, assign- 
ment to groups and conditions was random. 


2. Experimental Design 


The tasks used in this experiment were “city ranking" problems similar to 
those used by Gaier and Bass (3). Six U.S. cities of about 100,000 popula- 
tion or more were listed on a sheet of paper. Ss were required to rank order 
these cities according to population as given in the 1960 census, first indi- 
vidually, then as a group, and finally again as individuals. 

Five experimental conditions were created by varying the amount of census 
data available to the group and the method of distribution. Condition I was 
a control condition in which no information, other than general instructions, 
was given to anyone. In Condition II, one group member (IM) was given 
the true population of two of the six cities as shown by the 1960 census. This 
information was penciled in after the names of the cities on the list given IM 
for the initial individual ranking. IM had been informed prior to the experi- 
mental session that she would be given this additional information. Condition 
III was the same as Condition II except that IM was given the population 
figures for four of the six cities. Condition IV was the same as Condition II 
except that the population data were given to all group members, and Condi- 
tion V was the same as Condition III except that the census data were given 
to all members. 

Five groups were run in each of the five experimental conditions. Each 
group was required to complete five problems. The order in which problems 
were presented was varied according to a 5 X 5 Latin Square such that each 
problem was first, second, etc., an equal number of times. 


3. Procedure 


After 8s were seated around a table, E read instructions that explained the 
nature of the task and the procedure that would be followed. When he was 
sure that everyone understood the instructions, each person in the group was 
given a mimeographed sheet containing the list of six cities. After each $ had 
completed this ranking, E collected these forms and gave the group another 
list of the same six cities. The Ss were allowed four minutes to discuss the task 
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and to arrive at a group ranking. When this was completed, fresh forms were 
again given to each 8 and individual rankings were made. This procedure was 
repeated for each of the five problems. 

When all five problems had been completed, each 8 was required to fill 
out a questionnaire which requested a ranking of group members according to 
contribution to the group task, an indication of whether any one person had 
more influence than others and, if so, whom, and a rating of task difficulty. 


C. RESULTS 


Accuracy of rankings was determined by correlating city rankings by 
S with the true rankings as determined from the 1960 census population 
figures. These values (Rhos) were then transformed to z scores which were 
taken as the basic performance scores. Table 1 reports the mean performance 


TABLE 1 
MEAN PERFORMANCE SCORES FOR INITIAL INDIVIDUAL RANKINGS, GROUP RANKINGS, AND 
FINAL INDIVIDUAL RANKINGS AS A FUNCTION OF AMOUNT AND 
DisrRIBUTION OF INFORMATION 


Initial Final 
individual Group individual 
ranking ranking ranking 
No S informed (control) .70 86 94 
р 2 units 86 1.01 +89 
One $ informed овна 32 1.66 1.05 
5 2 units 89 ” 113 1.07 
All Ss informed 4 unis 1.18 1.32 1.33 


Scores for the various experimental conditions. At the group level, Condi- 
tions II and III (two units and four units to one member) were compared 
with Condition I (control) for initial individual rankings, group rankings, 
and final individual rankings. Similarly, Conditions IV and V (two units and 
four units to all group members) were compared with the control condition, 
"These comparisons of initial individual rankings yielded significant Fs only 
for the second analysis; four units of information to all resulted in the highest, 
two units to all the next highest, and the control condition the lowest score 
for the initial individual rankings (F = 11.20; df 2/12; р < .01). This 
is not surprising, since in the second analysis all Ss had the varying amounts 
of information; however, when only one $ had this information, the effect 
Was not strong enough to produce significant group differences. 

Group rankings varied significantly with amount of information, both for 
the one-member-informed (F = 6.77; df = 2/12; p< .05) and for the 
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all-members-informed conditions (F = 8.71; df = 2/12; р < .01). As can 
be seen in Table 1, the relationship between amount of information and 
group performance is approximately linear for both conditions. 

Amount of information was not significantly related to performance scores 
for final individual rankings. 

Also at the group level, performance scores were analyzed to determine 
whether distribution of information was related to performance, and, if 
so, whether this effect varied with amount of information. In this analysis, 
the control group was omitted and Conditions II through V were treated as 
a 2 X 2 factorial. Analysis of initial individual rankings yielded significant 
differences attributable to distribution (F = 7.42; df = 1/16; р < .05) and 
to the information X distribution interaction (F = 5.08; df = 1/16; p< 
05). This is interpreted to mean that.information had an effect on initial 
individual rankings when all were informed, but not when only one member 
was given the additional information; or, alternatively, that information to 
all improved performance more than information to one member only in the 
four-unit condition. ү 

Analysis of group rankings yielded significant differences attributable to 
amount of information only (F = 6.19; df = 1/16; p < .05). In other words, 
the more information, the better the performance score, regardless of whether 
this information was introduced via a single member or via all group members. 

Both amount of information and method of distribution were significantly 
related to performance scores for final individual rankings (Fs = 4.58 for 
information, and 5.29 for distribution; df = 1/16; p < .05, in each instance). 
This suggests the conclusion that the more information available, the better 
the final rankings, and that this effect was greater when all members had 
been given the additional information. Note, however, that the earlier analysis 
including the control group had failed to demonstrate significant differences 
in final rankings attributable to amount of information. 

At the individual level of analysis, the informed member (IM) was com- 
pared with other group members (OM), in Conditions II and III, with 
regard to performance scores, influence rank, number of times named as the 
most influential person, and ratings of task difficulty. Data pertinent to these 
analyses are given in Table 2. IM’s performance score was significantly 
higher than that of OM on initial individual tanking (F = 22.98; df= 
1/16; 6 < .001), and this difference was significantly greater with greater 
amounts of information (interaction F = 5.32; df=1/16; p< .05). 
Differences were in the same direction for final individual rankings, but were 
not statistically reliable. 
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TABLE 2 

Dara COMPARING THE INFORMED MEMBER (IM) WITH OTHER Group MEMBERS (OM) 
Two units of Four units of 

information information 
IM OM IM OM 

Mean performance scores: 

Initial individual 93 .69 1.29 4 
Final individual 1.07 84 1.17 1.01 
Mean influence rank 1.36 1.62 1.40 1.58 
Mean rating of difficulty 3.60 3.27 2.60 2.70 

Number of times named most influential 7 1 9 1 


There were no differences between IM and OM in regard to influence 
rank by others or in ratings of task difficulty. However, IM was named as 
the most influential person in the group significantly more often than was 
ОМ (x? = 22.56; p < .001).? 


D. Discussion 
[7] 


The results from this experiment generally substantiate expectations based 
upon earlier findings and theoretical considerations. The information possessed 
by the informed person (in Conditions II and III) could be verified by 
reference to public documents (the 1960 census) independently of the ex- 
perimental situation; thus IM could more easily convince the others that her 
information was legitimate. As revealed by the group rankings, the additional 
information was just as effective when given to one group member as when 
it is provided for all group members. Likewise, these results indicate that 
this kind of information increases IM’s influence in the group—again as 
expected by theoretical considerations. 

There are also some incidental findings of interest. The data from the 
initial individual rankings suggest that, with this kind of information, more 
available information is associated with greater individual effectiveness— 
again as expected. Also, by comparison of the individual rankings with the 
group rankings, it can be seen that in eight out of 10 cases, the mean group 
ranking is superior to the mean individual ranking with comparable amounts 
of information, and the two opposite cases are in the final individual rank- 
ings. "This finding suggests that in this situation group interaction contributes 
to group effectiveness. 


2 In order to increase the expected frequencies in each cell, the amount of informa- 
tion variable was dropped, and Chi square was based upon the combined cells. 
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E. Summary 


An experiment was conducted to investigate the relationship between 
amount of information and group effectiveness when the group task and 
related information have objective criteria for validation. Five groups of three 
persons each were run in each of five experimental conditions. Condition I 
was a control condition in which no information other than general instruc- 
tions was given to anyone. In Condition II, one group member (IM) was given 
two units of task-related information; in Condition III, IM was given four 
units of task-related information; Condition IV was the same as Condition 
II except that the information was given to all group members; and Condi- 
tion V was the same as Condition II except that the information was given to 
all group members. 

As expected, group effectiveness increased with increased amounts of 
information, both when the additional information was given to one member 
and when it was given to all. These results were interpreted as supporting 
the view that “legitimate” information (i.e., information that can be validated 
and hence appears plausible) is positively related to group problem-solving 
effectiveness, 
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PERSONALITY STEREOTYPES IN VOICE: A 
RECONSIDERATION OF THE DATA*! 


Department of Psychology, University of Michigan 


Ernest KRAMER 


The words “person” and “personality” derive from the Latin personare, 
“to sound through” [Oxford English Dictionary (17, Vol. VII, p. 274)]. 
Apparently, the word referred to the mouth opening in the mask of an actor. 
Eventually the term shifted to mean the actor, himself, and then to mean 
any particular individual; but the etymological origin of “personality” is 
in the voice of the speaker (16). . 

A body of psychological research exists which has attempted to investigate 
experimentally what indications of personality may be found in the sound 
of the voice (13, 14, 19, 23). Typically, judges have listened to a group of 
unseen speakers and attempted to match the voices with a list of personality 
traits. When Sanford reviewed such studies in 1942, he felt that only slight 
relationships between voice and personality had been experimentally es- 
tablished. Common experience, however, seemed to verify the connection so 
strongly that he concluded, if the experimental approach “reveals no relation- 
ship, we would be forced to conclude that it may be the fault of the ap- 
proach” (19, р. 838). Starkweather (23), noting in a recent review the 
failure of^many studies to demonstrate a relationship between judgments 
from voice and other criteria of personality, was left “pessimistic concerning 
the utility of assessing such traits from nonverbal stimuli” (p. 65). He made 
special reference to the frequent finding that the listener-judges agree better 
with one another than they do with external criteria. This finding has generally 
been ascribed to the existence of stereotyped voices: voices which convey a 
stereotype of some personality trait without having any actual validity (19, 
23). The present paper suggests that this interjudge agreement is not 
without validity, and that the role of seeking correlations with external 
criteria has not been fully understood in such studies, 

Of the many studies in this area, only two (9, 24) found a tendency for 
judges to agree more frequently when they were in actual disagreement with 
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other criteria, and in neither case was this tendency statistically significant. 
More typically, studies have found either interjudge agreement and only 
“chance” correlations with the external criteria (10, 11, 12, 18, 22), or 
interjudge agreement plus significant correlations with other criteria (1, 6, 8, 
9, 18). Even this last group of studies has concluded that vocal stereotypes 
exist and are invalid, because the correlations with external criteria have not 
been as great as those between judges. Stereotypes seem to be regarded as 
necessarily invalid. One study (1) even used them to explain away some un- 
expectedly accurate listener judgments. What is it, then, that judges are 
reliably judging? Only the early study by Pear (18) gave any evidence con- 
cerning the origin of these vocal stereotypes. His data suggest that some of 
them are due to conventionalized theatrical portrayals; but the source of 
others is wholly untraced, and even the origin of the theatrical conventions is 
unknown. 

"The personality traits being judged in such studies—those traits for which 
some voices provide presumably erroneous stereotypes—are not defined by 
a set of laboratory operations. "They come from common experience or ex- 
pert judges' reactions to persons, as do most of our personality-trait labels. 
Only part of any such personality construct is operationally defined by a test 
designed to measure it; part of the trait remains unmeasured (7). The 
validity criteria, such as the Bernreuter Personality Inventory (3), which 
have been most frequently used in voice and personality studies, are often 
highly imperfect measures of those traits that they are used to validate (15, 
25). A trait such as "introversion" might be as validly measured by judg- 
ments from voice as by a test scale; yet each method might cover different 
portions of the total variance due to the trait, and thus show little correla- 
tion with another. Campbell (4) has given a description of trait validity which 
fits this situation, if the phrase "the judgments from voice" is substituted for 
the word "test": 

“, .. no a priori defining criterion is available as a perfect measure or 
defining operation against which to check the fallible test . . . . (The) 
independent measure has no status as the criterion for the trait, nor is 
it given any higher status for validity than is the test, Both are regarded 
as fallible measures, often with known imperfections, such as halo 
effects for the ratings and response sets for the test. Validation, when it 
occurs, is symmetrical and equalitarian.” (pp. 547-548) 


Seen within this framework, the listener judgments are as valid a measure 
of a trait as are the test scores which have been used for the external criteria. 
Any positive correlation between them increases the presumptive validity of 
both. 
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Validity is best established by agreement between different and independent 
measurement procedures (4, 5). A single judge represents a single measure- 
ment procedure. If he repeatedly judges a personality trait as being present in 
a certain voice, he is—ignoring variations in conditions over time—merely 
establishing reliability and not validity. With several judges, however, each 
represents a somewhat different measurement procedure. The greater the 
number and heterogeneity of judges, the more agreement among them may be 
taken to represent validity, as well as reliability. Four sources of individual 
differences among listeners are noted further on in this paper; they are possible 
sources of meaningful heterogeneity. In general, studies such as that by 
Eisenberg and Zalowitz (8), where the listeners were 43 students in a 
psychology class, do not add as much towards establishing validity as do the 
judgments which Pear (18) collected from over 4,000 radio listeners. In 
either case, presumptive validity is, of course, increased by positive correla- 
tions with other criteria. 

Once it is seen that the presence of so-called “vocal stereotypes” is not 
really so empty a finding after all, several problems in the typical experi- 
mental approach to voice and' personality do still remain. Although they are 
not the chief focus of this paper, two problems which have received virtually 
no mention in the literature may be briefly noted here. 

First, most of the voice samples used have been monologues, The speakers 
have recited or read alone some standard passage. Many of the personality 
traits which listeners have tried to judgeeare ones usually associated with 
interactiorfs between persons; dominance and submission, for example (8). 
The vocal cues for such traits seem more likely to appear in dialogue, such 
as might be gathered through role-playing scenes, than in monologue recita- 
tions and readings. This paper has concentrated on the relationship between 
voice and relatively stable personal characteristics, but consideration of voices 
interacting might be particularly useful in studies of how changing emotional 
states are indicated in the voice. 

The second neglected area is also important for studies of changing emo- 
tional states. Various studies on voice have dealt with differences among 
speakers, but individual differences among listeners have been ignored. These 
differences among listener-judges may, as noted above, be capitalized upon to 
increase the validating power of interjudge agreement. Four sources of such 
difference are (13, p. 44): 

1. Personality variables. In addition to the effect these may have on 


the ability to make general personality judgments from voice, the litera- 
ture on perceptual defense and need-motivated perception (2) suggests 
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that the listener's motivational-need structure may strongly influence 
his judgments of particular characteristics in others. 

2. Developmental variables. Theorizing has suggested that children 
may be relatively more sensitive than adults to the nonverbal aspects of 
speech (20, 21), but no empirical evidence has been reported. 

3. Psychophysical variables. How do individual differences in acuity 
to the various dimensions of sound affect listeners’ perceptions of a 
speaker’s personality and emotions? 

4. Cultural-linguistic variables. In what way do the nonverbal cues 
(for personality and emotion) in speech vary from one language group 
to another? 


Consideration of such differences should help to clarify the validating role of 
agreement among judges, as well as add to the general design of studies on 
personality and voice. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
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UNIVERSALS IN THE SELF-PROCESSES* + 


Department of Psychology, San Jose State College 


RicHarp W. KILBY 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Several years ago, while attempting to write on the self-processes (self- 
consciousness, self-praise, feelings of insult, etc.), I was led to raise the 
question of whether the familiar self-psychodynamics that we experience 
in our culture are experienced by people the world over. If such were the 
case, we would have some insight into the origin of these feelings, could 
assume them to be a normal ordinary part of the lives of all, and would 
have added a bit of knowledge to our age-old search for the “givens” and 
universals of human nature. 

The question led to a search of the literature, and to my writing to 
several persons—anthropologists and psychologists—about it. Neither line 
of inquiry yielded anything notable, though the anthropological references 
available to me were limited, and it is quite possible that the question has 
been thoroughly discussed somewhere by anthropologists. 

Be that as it may, the weight of informal evidence is all in favor of 
such a universality, especially as it is evidenced in the literature and folk 
tales of most of the cultures of the world. That is, the jealous wife or king, 
the proud father, the shy, self-conscious maiden, the insulted, ego-offended 
young man are all common characters of the literature of the world, sug- 
gesting that in every land the same common forms of self-awareness and 
self-involvement occur. Indeed, its universality may have been so self-evident 
and so taken-for-granted by everyone heretofore as to be the reason why 
behavioral scientists have never given it serious thought. 

An opportunity to conduct a limited inquiry into the question was af- 
forded me by two periods of residence in India. 

To give the question the cast of experimental formality, the hypothesis 
to be tested is that Indians and Americans will show an essential similarity 
in such self-reactions as self-consciousness, jealous, guilt, pride, envy, shame, 
and embarrassment. Similarity will mean here simply that these reactions 


* Received in the Editorial Office on July 9, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 


Journal Press. 6 
1] am indebted to A. Н, Maslow for encouragement and suggestions. 
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are experienced by members of both cultures. As part of this, it is to be 
expected that the types of provocation will be much the same, as in self- 
consciousness being experienced by members of both groups when caught in 
an awkward situation before a group of onlookers. It is not hypothesized 
that there is any specie-wide universality as to evoking situation; that is, 
no assumption that everyone experiences self-consciousness when caught before 
an audience, nor that frequency and strength of the reaction will be essen- 
tially identical across cultures (frequency here meaning the number of 
situations arising that provoke the given self-reaction), To the contrary, 
knowing the extent of cultural differences as we do, we would expect some 
differences in these latter. The assumption is simply that the self-processes 
themselves do occur among members of both cultures. 

Four sets of evidence will be presented: three from group inquiries and 
one from therapeutic interviews. Among them they seek (a) to explore 
the types of self-reaction that occur in the two cultures and their con- 
nection with provoking situations; (b) to assess roughly the frequency of 
given self-reactions among the two groups; and (c) to bring out, by means 
of the interview material, how closely similar the self-processes are across 
the two cultures, even down to fine details of psychodynamics. 


B. METHODS 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were Indian men and women students attending a pcstgraduate 
teacher-training college in Punjab State, India, and Americans of both 
sexes attending a large general college in California, U.S.A. The median 
ages were 21 for the Indians and 18 for the Americans. Numbers of subjects 
varied from one test to another, but the following will approximate: 
American, 30 male, 50 female; Indian, 30 each sex. 


The nature of the general hypothesis does not make population selection 
critical, as nearly any should do, though, of course, the frequencies of 
reaction and other details to be reported will be typical of college students 
solely. In India, especially, a great gulf lies between the pattern of life of 
the college student and that of the uneducated villager, and the frequencies 


to be reported here cannot be taken as typical of an entirely nonexistent 
“average” Indian. 


21 am grateful to Principal V. S. Mathur and members of the staff on the Post 
Graduate Basic Training College, Chandigarh, for their assistance with this project. 
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2. Common-Feeling-Reactions Questionnaire 


A questionnaire entitled "Common Feeling Reactions" (CFR) was pre- 
pared, consisting of eight paragraph-length statements, each describing a 
common situation of life that arouses feelings, and concluding with the 
question: “How does X feel?” One of the eight is the following: 


Gopal arrives late at a large meeting. There are no empty chairs at the 
back of the room; so he has to walk to the front of the room, pick up an 
empty chair, and carry it to the back of the room. Everyone is watching 
him all the while. How does Gopal feel? 


Names were changed from masculine to feminine and from Indian to 
American, according to the sex and national group being tested, and several 
slight alterations were made in wording to adapt the situation posed to 
the cultural context. s 

As the example will indicate, each statement presents a common situation 
where self- or ego-involvement usually occurs, at least in Western-culture 
nations. The specific feelings intended to be evoked by the different stories 
were offended or hurt feelihgs, self-praise, jealousy, humiliation or em- 
barrassment, guilt, envy, self-consciousness, and shame. Incidentally, two 
pairs—jealousy and envy, and guilt and shame—are the same type of reac- 
tion, and fine differentiations of feeling were not expected. Some Indian 
students are so weak in English that they do well even to name the general 
feeling. E 

It will be noted from the example, too, that the stimulus does not call 
for a personal reaction, and yet does demand a projection of one's own ex- 
perience. It was felt that such a structuring would give an “impersonal” 
reaction, hence be neither ego-involved, nor otherwise distorted by shyness 
or modesty, It is not crucial to the study whether the projection be of one’s 
private experience or of a cultural theme, either being quite as significant. 

It might be pointed out that part of the reason for giving this and the 
other scales to American students was to check the assumed validity of the 
statements, in the sense of finding whether they do indeed evoke the ex- 
pected self-reaction in known subjects who “should” respond that way. 
Though the expectation is reasonably satisfied, the results do reveal the 
usual human perversity in all not behaving as expected. So the reader is 
asked to note first the self-reaction that was expected (hypothesized), then 
the reactions actually given by the American subjects, and finally, using 
the Americans as a base of comparison, the Indian reactions. 
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3. Sentence-Completion Test 


Here the familiar incomplete-sentences method was used, each incomplete 
stem being worded so as to elicit a possible self-reaction. 

"This differed from the above structured situation in that a direct personal 
reaction rather than a "projective" one was elicited, though otherwise the 
two were of the same general type. The stems alternated in presenting potential 
self-reaction-producing situations (as, "If I were caught stealing some- 
thing ^"), and in presenting the self-reactions themselves (as, "I feel 
hurt when "). The first type was the same as the above structured 
situations, thus permitting rough comparisons. The second type was intended, 
at least, to determine whether or not the reaction is experienced, if not 
also some of the provoking situations. However, results of these latter proved 
difficult to interpret because some subjects replied as to frequency (as, 
never, often, frequently), while others gave provoking situations, and still 
others responded with their feeling toward the state (as, “Guilt is a feeling 
I hate”). These stems and their results have therefore been omitted. 


4. Frequency-of-Feeling Checklist 


In order to make a rough check of occurrence and frequency of given types 
of feeling and self-reaction, a simple check sheet was prepared. Listed down 
the left side of the page were 18 feeling states (as, self-consciousness, irri- 
tation, joy, shame, etc.). Across the top were seven headings indicating 
frequency of feeling, varying from "almost all of the time" (scóred 7) to 
"never" (scored 1). This, the roughest type of scale, probably is subject 
to fluctuation of reply as subjects! moods change, but serves fairly well for 
the purpose, especially when used with other subtler devices, like the in- 
complete sentences. One virtue of the "frequency-of-reaction" scale is that 
it constitutes an absolute scale with a psychological zero, an especially 
valuable asset in cross-cultural research. Not all of the 18 types of feelings 
involved self-reaction; some were included to mask the scale's purpose, and 
others were inserted out of curiosity. Only the self-reactions will be reported 
here. 


5. Therapeutic Interviews 


During my two stays in India, several young men came to me for 
assistance with personal problems. Three of these cases will be discussed 
relative to our concern with similarities in self-processes across cultures. 
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C. RESULTS 
1. Common-Feeling-Reactions Questionnaire 


Below are listed the eight situations posed by the questionnaire, together 
with the self-reaction expected (postulated) by the experimenter and sum- 
mary of the results.’ Since a variety of words were used by different subjects 
to describe the same type of reaction, our italicized words below are the 
headings of the categories in which given response words were placed. 

Though there are some marked differences in percentages here and there, 
no specific hypotheses are at stake, and the relatively small number of 
subjects involved and, especially, the small numbers of responses of the 
given types make statistical tests of difference of doubtful value, and make 
unwise the risking of firm conclusions. Too, it should be kept in mind that 
these categories of response often are not clearly distinct, or that the classi- 
fication of given responses is open to question, and another tabulator might 
come out with somewhat different frequencies. Interpretation is limited to 
the observations below. 

1. Audience laughs and is noisy during his song (or poem). Expected 
feeling: hurt or offended. Virtually all subjects report either hurt or 
offended. Percentages are roughly the same for all groups, the hurt pre- 
dominating, except for the Indian men, who reverse percentages and report 
72 per cent offended. 

2. Has unexpected success on examination and is praised. Expected 
feeling: proud—self-elevated. Actually all“ groups reported high percentages 
of pleased, varying from 45 to 82 per cent, the Indians more than the 
Americans. Undoubtedly some of this involved a self-elevated fecling, but 
it is impossible to tell from the response words. The two categories of 
pleased and proud together accounted for nearly all responses, with only 
the women of both groups giving a minor reaction (10 per cent) of “pleased, 
but”—that is, feeling pleased or proud, but not deserving. 

3. A friend is spending time with another person. Expected feeling: hurt. 
About two-thirds of the Americans express hurt; the remaining one-third, 
offended. The Indians show about the same offended percentage, but only 
about one-third express hurt, and the rest mostly express happy for. 


3 To conserve space, only a summary of results of two of the tables is given here. 
The originals have been filed with the ADI Auxiliary Publication Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., as Document number 
7748. A copy may be secured by citing the Document number and by remitting 
$1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 for 35 mm microfilm. Advance payment is required. 
Make checks or money orders payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library 


of Congress. ө 
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4. Is scolded in class. Expected feeling: hurt and/or embarrassed. Reac- 
tion divides between hurt, offended, and condemn self. There is a notable 
sex difference, with the women showing more hurt than offended; the men, 
the reverse. 

5. Is caught stealing. Expected feeling: shame-guilt—self-condemnation. 
A majority of all groups reported self-condemnation, though strong 
minorities reported embarrassed. "Though the two reactions need not be the 
same, the distinction is doubtful here, as probably some subjects were 
meaning both in saying "embarrassed," or were giving reaction to the very 
immediate situation of being "caught in the act." If there is any drift 
of difference between groups, it is that the Indians more certainly express 
their conviction of the immorality of stealing. The Indian women are es- 
pecially emphatic here. Notable minorities in all groups also report fear. 

6. Another sings better than he. Expected feeling: envy-jealousy—self- 
offended. About one-third of all groups report offended. 'The other main 
responses are hurt, tries harder, and happy for. American men exceed other 
groups in hurt (about two to one), American women are a bit the highest 
in tries harder, and the Indians clearly exceed in happy for. 

7. Must walk to front of hall to take a chair. Expected feeling: self- 
consciousness. A majority of all groups express self-conscious, the Americans 
clearly exceeding the Indians. The Indians exceed in condemn-self (for 
arriving too late at meeting), about one-fourth so responding. A minority 
report no feeling. x 

8. His carelessness causes injury to child, and is scolded püblicly by 
father. Expected feeling: shame-guilt—condemn self. A majority of all 
groups give condemn self, ranging from 49 to 69 per cent, and another ap- 
proximate one-fifth report a closely related regret. The remainder of the 
response is unevenly divided between embarrassed, offended, and fear or 
anger. The offended comes from the reaction of some that public scolding 
was unnecessary, 

In general, the Indian subjects attribute much the same types of reaction 
to the hypothetical person as do the Americans, supporting the general 
hypothesis. Both nationalities give in some notable percentage the reaction 
expected by the experimenter, though the types of “unexpected” reactions 
are equally interesting. 


2. Sentence-Completion Test 


Below are listed the sentence-completion stems, together with a summary 
of the results and interpretive comment. As above, statistical tests seemed 
unjustified. 
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1. When someone scolds me, I Most of the reaction divides between 
anger-resentment and hurt, with minor percentages going to condemn self, 
remain silent or withdraw, and accept or listen. The sexes split, as on the 
comparable item of the CFR scale (no. 4), the men showing the greater 
resentment; and the women, the greater hurt and self-condemnation. 

2. Praise makes me feel Nearly all of the reaction in all groups 
falls under happy and self-elevated, in about the proportion of three to one 
for happy. However, for many subjects, feeling happy and self-elevated are 
probably the same thing. Incidentally, these percentages are about the same 
as those for CFR item no. 2 above (here substituting “happy” for pleased"). 

3. When a person of the other sex talks to me, I Nearly all of the 
reaction divides between enjoy, talk to—be natural, and self-conscious. About 
half of the Americans of both sexes report be natural; and one-fourth, 
enjoy. The Indians differ. The men merely reverse these proportions, but 
for the women only one reply of enjoy is given and the remainder is divided 
half-and-half between self-conscious and be natural. 

This stem was included in the hope of eliciting a pronounced cross- 
cultural difference among the women, if not also among the men. One of 
the most striking differences between the two societies is in sex-social roles 
and values. Traditionally, the Indian girl has a minimum of contact with 
the opposite sex outside her own family and, until recently, even for the 
opposite sexes to be seen talking together in classroom or on campus was 
considered improper. Marriages are arranged, so courtship and dating are 
nonexistefit. The young men show much ignorance about girls, and various 
“heart breaker” and other stereotypes are rampant. But our data suggest 
that the urge to have the company of the girls is now there among the 
young Indian men. The young women are reserved and shy, our data 
showing about half of the present group experiencing self-consciousness. 
Interesting, though, in the light of tradition, and indicative of social changes, 
is the other half who reported feeling natural (a typical completion being 
"take it naturally"). 

4. When one of my friends does something foolish in front of others, 
I This stem was intended to tap one of the subtler forms of self- 
reaction. The overwhelming response of the Americans is embarrassed. Half 
of the Indian women also give this, but not the men, and both Indian 
sexes give strong percentages of feel for him and hostile or criticize. My 
interpretation is that the Indians, the men notably, feel less ego-involvement 
with the person who has committed the foolish act, hence experience less 
embarrassment. Rather, they either feel sympathetic or irritated or criticize 
him. 
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5. If I were caught stealing something, I Reaction divides between 
embarrassed, condemn self, give back, confess and fear. In the “embarrassed, 
condemn-self” category, the self-condemnation predominates. Here, again, 
the striking differences are sexual rather than national. As on item no, 5 
of the CFR scale, the women of the two societies report much more feelings 
of distress and self-condemnation than the men, and the intensity of their 
aversion often is pronounced, some using terms like “feel sick,” “want to 
die.” Unquestionably the women of both societies regard outright theft 
with great aversion. Indian men have a strong percentage for give back, 
confess. A number of American men reply that they would try to “lie out” 
or otherwise escape. 

Incidentally, these results for the Indians refute a claim read somewhere 
that, because Hinduism and Buddhism -are relativistic on moral matters, 
the people of these cultures have a less strongly developed moral sense, and 
that this is the reason for the widespread corruption. My own opinion 
is that any corruption that does exist seems more directly due to historic 
and sociological factors than to the religious traditions. Though I am no 
authority on formal theological aspects of Hinduism and Buddhism, it is 
my definite impression that adherents of these traditions make quite as much 
a point of teaching the common moral values as do other religions and 
cultures. Specifically, our data here give ample evidence of a well-developed 
moral sense in these young middle-class Indians, with the girls manifesting 
the virtue in marked degree. . 

6. I feel envious when Reaction divides between others have what 
I want; others recognized; and (I see) other’s superiorities, attainments. 
There is a notable cultural difference on one of these two categories; about 
half of the Americans respond others have what 1 want, as against only 
five per cent of the Indians. Most of the Indians’ response divides between 
others recognized and other's superiorities. (The Indian men had a rather 
high "miscellaneous" figure—29 per cent— because they seemed to confuse 
“envious” with “resentment” and “annoyance,” and hence gave replies that 
could not be classified under other headings. ) 

We seem to have here fairly dependable evidence of a cultural difference 
in the low incidence of mention by the Indians of material things, as com- 
pared with Americans, Only the few wealthy Indians have much in the way 
of material things, and the lives and environments of these young Indians 
are quite barren of Personal possessions or even knickknacks in the home. 
So not only are possessions for the coveting lacking, but there is little motiva- 
tion to want “things,” so far removed are they from daily life. There is 
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some disvaluing of material luxury—but so is there among young Americans, 
however much we are ready to go out and buy the newest fashion or gadget 
if we can afford it. In the occasional foreign magazine that falls into his 
hands, the young Indian sees the objects and undoubtedly has some wish 
that he and his fellow countrymen might have the nice home furnishings or 
the auto or television, but it is all very remote, and there is no advertiser 


' close at hand trying constantly to nurture new wants. Life can proceed re- 


markably smoothly with very little; indeed, the very absence of material 
things leads people to find gratifications all the more in human interaction, 
even if it be no more than sitting chatting by the hour. 

7. If I were to trip and fall down before my classmates, I would 
feel Reaction divides among embarrassed, irritated, condemn self, no 
different, and laugh. The Americans show a near unanimity in giving 
embarrassed as their completion, specific words used including “stupid,” 
“foolish,” and “silly.” Only about one-fourth of the Indians give em- 
barrassed, but substantial percentages give the closely related condemn self, 
the word “shame” being a typical completion. The Indians show a stronger 
minor response in the two non-ego-involved categories of no different and 
laugh. Incidentally, one American girl gave a gem of a reply to this stem— 
"nothing but the floor." 

8. I feel proud of myself when Most of the response here divides 
between accomplish something and help others. Both the American groups 
and the Indian men have high percentages for accomplish something and 
low for Help others, but the Indian women reverse the percentages. Often 
they would mention specific acts of helpfulness, such as service to parents. 
The Indian men, too, tend to report different types of accomplishment from 
the Americans, more along the duty line; whereas the Americans value 
more doing the task well, accomplishing the worthwhile, or doing a thing 
in the right way. Our evidence is too limited to permit saying more here, 
but it is likely that some such stimulus as “I feel proud of myself when M 
will prove excellent in cross-cultural study of values, and the writer is 
confident, from separate research on personal values, that the Indian women, 
at least, will be found to have marked values along the service and closeness- 
to-others lines. "This is a very clear part of the traditional feminine ideal 
and of the highly valued role of homemaker. Somewhere it has been re- 
marked that if one were looking for examples of true saints in this modern 
world, he need only to go among the Indian women, where they will be 
found by the thousands, if not millions. 

9. When my father criticizes me 


Reaction divides among listen, correct 
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fault; hurt, guilt; anger, resent, rebel; and ignore. For three groups, nearly 
half give listen, and the fourth—the Indian women—go above half. These 
rather high percentages of acceptance of the Criticism are interesting, es- 
pecially for the Americans. Some Indians gave "happy" in reply, meaning 
for them a very positive attitude toward father and his ideas. The only 
group showing a clear pattern is again the Indian women. They accept the 
rightness of criticism, tend to take it to heart and may feel hurt or at fault, 
and few feel resentment or rebellion. It had been expected that the American 
girls would react somewhat the same, but at least these data do not bring it 
out. 

The Indian family pattern in this matter is unlike the American, though 
in a way it can add up to the kind of similarity shown in the percentages. 
In the Indian home, the parents—especially the father—are held in high 
respect. Youths are deferent to the point of being silent and inconspicuous in 
the father's presence, and are obedient to his wishes. But rarely is he a 
tyrant or given to any sort of outbursts or arbitrariness, for such behavior 
is disvalued, and outright bickering between parent and child, as here, is 
unheard of. Rather, as befits a centuries-old pattern of family relationship, 
the parental authority is quietly exercised and quietly acceded to by the 
young person. Yet the young men of today, if not in earlier times, seek 
self-assertion or recognition and some self-direction. Male children are 
highly valued in that society, and the boy typically grows up with a good 
strong self or ego. Yet, for a young man now in a university, to be treated 
with respect or as an equal may be so rare as to make him giddy. And 
he is drawn to take part in all sorts of political and other vigorous group 
activity as a means of expressing himself, expending vital energy, and 
gaining recognition. So, though the occasions of outright criticisms may be 
rare, there is a general urge to self-assertion among the young men. 

10. Whenever people look at me Reaction divides between self- 
conscious, wonder at (my) appearance, and pleased or natural. The differ- 
ences are mainly sexual. The two male groups closely resemble each other, 
about two-thirds responding pleased or natural and one-third self-conscious. 
The American women have a somewhat lower pleased percentage, high self- 
conscious, and one-fifth respond wonder at appearance. The Indian women 
again demonstrate their general public shyness by almost unanimously re- 
porting self-consciousness. 

11. I feel hurt when Reaction divides among adverse self-reference, 
ignored or others rewarded, blocked, and (see) social injustice. Slightly more 
than half the Indians give adverse self-reference, as against slightly less than 
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half the Americans, But the Americans more than equal when the per- 
centages for the subtler provocations of being ignored, or others being 
praised and rewarded, are added. About one-fourth of the Indians report 
feeling hurt at forms of social injustice—such as abuse of the poor or 
servants—as against a virtual zero for the American (which could be due 
in part to some using the word “hurt” with a different meaning). 

12. My friends’ successes make me feel secretly Reaction divides 
between happy, jealous, and motivated. A considerable difference between the 
two national groups is manifest, 80 per cent of Indians giving happy as 
against half or less for the Americans; whereas about half the latter give 
jealous as against near zero for the Indians. In general, the Indians appear 
to manifest considerably less ego-involvement in such situations as compared 
with the Americans. 

13. Whenever I win I feel Most of the reaction divides between 
proud, and good-happy. No national difference is discernible. Though good 
exceeds proud by more than two to one, the percentages cannot be taken at 
face value, as undoubtedly some who said “good” meant “proud.” 

14. I feel self-conscious when Reaction divides between before 
others; make mistake or criticized; being different; with "specials"; in new 
situation; and accomplish, praised. Little stands out among these responses, 
and the percentages are thrown off by the Indians’ using “self-conscious” 
with a broader meaning from that of the Americans, including mere neutral 
self-awareness (and pride?). The Indians mention a few more “specials,” 
the opposite sex being one, and persons of status being another, the latter 
a not unexpected difference in view of the existence in India of much more 
status or prestige recognition between young persons and elders. 

15. When one of my friends is friendly toward someone else I feel 
Response divides between friendly, happy; envious; nothing, neutral; and 
hurt or at fault. Both national groups are notable in giving completions of 
either pleasure (Indians especially) or unconcern (Americans especially) 
at the friend's friendliness to another. Combined percentages for these two 
categories run about 75 per cent for all groups, with envy and hurt ac- 
counting for the other one-fourth. The youth of both nations, in their 
special ways, could be described as friendly and valueing peer-group inter- 
actions. Within this context they tend not to be exclusive and possessive. 
Though our figures are not proof, it would have been speculated that the 
Indian men would show most envy and jealousy, because they do tend to 
form rather close bonds of friendship, and often it is a “pairing off" sort 
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of thing. (This is the Indian counterpart of the American bisexual “going 
steady.” ) 

16. When I do poorly at something I feel Mainly the reaction 
divides between depressed and condemn self, with sorry and motivated 
showing minor percentages. There are no notable group differences. Actually, 
the first two categories are hard to distinguish; also, the sorry response of 
the Indians could involve some self-disappointment or reproach. 

17. I feel angry when Reaction divides between treated unjustly, 
blocked, self-neglected (e.g., ignored), injustice to others, and fall short of 
(my) aspirations. There are no notable groups differences, Though treated 
unjustly receives highest percentages, all the other categories show рег- 
centages of some strength for one group or another. 

In general, these sentence completions reveal much similarity between 
the national groups. 


3. Frequency-of-Feeling Checklist 


Table 1 gives the results from the Frequency-of-Feeling Checklist for 
the four national groups. All groups give roughly the same averages, though 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY OF SELF-REACTIONS OF INDIAN AND AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Mean score® 


1 Amer. Amer. India India 

Type of reaction fem. male fem. male 
к= 

Self-consciousness 4.13 4.06 4.21 5.67 
Embarrassment 3.28 2.84 2.70 2.90 
Shame 2.42 2.31 2.72 2.61 
Jealousy, envy 2.67 2.84 2.20 2.58 
Victory, pride, accomplishment 4.20 4.39 3.40 4.61 
Guilt 2.48 2.64 2.21 1.93 
Inferior, unliked, unwanted 2.48 2.66 2.72 2.32 


^ Scores assigned as follows: 

7—Almost all of the time.” 

6— "Most of each day." 

5— "Frequently (every day or two).” 
4—"Fairly often (every week or two)." 
3—"Rarely (once in weeks).” 

2—Very rarely (once in months or years)." 
1—"Never." 


there are several differences worthy of note. The table is to be interpreted 
that three of the groups reported self-consciousness, on the average, a little 
more often than "fairly often (every week or two)." The Indian men ran 
higher frequencies, but this seems due again to the fact that some of the 
Indian men attach the previously mentioned broader meaning to "self- 
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consciousness.” Noting some of the other differences, the American women 
have a notably higher average on embarrassment than the other groups, 
though it is still within the range of “rarely (once in weeks).” The 
Americans average a little more jealousy and envy, especially as between 
American men and Indian women. The “victory, pride, accomplishment” 
is hardly an elicitation of pure-pride reactions, but taken for the broader 
reaction that it seems to suggest, the Indian women report notably fewer 
such experiences. All groups report very little guilt—the Indians less than 
Americans—the Indian men falling below the frequency “very rarely (once 
in months or years).” The Indian women report more frequent feeling of 
being inferior, unliked or unwanted; and the Indian men, the least; but 
all four groups fall within the “rarely” to “very rarely” range. Out of 
curiosity as to the significance of the magnitude of some of these differences, 
spot-checks of statistical significance of the magnitude of some of these 
differences were made, using the ¢ test. In general, any difference between 
one group and another of at least half of a scale (score) unit is significant 
at at least the .05 level, so we might regard differences of this magnitude as 
worthy of note. е 


4. Therapeutic Interviews 


Though serving well to show essential similarities of self-reaction, the 
above data are unavoidably static. The most impressive evidence comes from 
the counseling interview, though this is hard to document short of perhaps 
presenting «full tape recordings. Such counseling evidence first convinced 
me of the likenesses across cultures, not only in the general occurrence of 
the reactions themselves, but in the essential identity of subtler self-psycho- 
dynamics as well. I might have taken all this for granted had not the 
problems themselves, as brought out in the first interview or two, often been 
so different from those encountered in counseling practice at home. The 
tentative formulation suggested itself that, given the same self-concepts 
built into the personality—say, feelings of inadequacy and inferiority—and 
from whatever cause, then exactly the same day-to-day psychodynamics will 
occur. 

Three cases will be discussed briefly. 

Gopal was interesting because he exemplified so well the likeness in self- 
concepts and psychodynamics to those of the young American in spite of an 
apparent striking difference in the nature of his problem. Gopal was feeling 
guilty, unworthy, and inadequate because of his inability to live up to the 
ancient ideal of the brahmachari. The brahmachari of old, usually as a boy 
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or young man, would leave family and worldly things behind, and go to 
the forest to take up discipleship with a guru. There he would serve his 
revered teacher, receive moral-spiritual guidance, practice simple living and 
austerities, keep a fit body, meditate, practice continence, and work to gain 
control of the wayward mind and attain a high moral and spiritual life. 
Actually, few young Indians do go to the forests these days, and the 
Indian reader may be amused at the case; nevertheless this young man had 
identified himself with this old and noble way of life, and was now con- 
demning himself for his lack of courage to give up worldly things and put 
on the simple saffron toga of the brahmachari. Also, he condemned himself 
for the erotic thoughts and feelings he sometimes experienced, for his 
nocturnal emissions of semen (in traditional Hindu thought, the retention 
of the vital fluid—as well as continence itself—is considered very important), 
and for his inability to gain control of himself. Incidentally, he was also an 
outward "bundle of nerves," and his knuckle-cracking soon had the counselor 
a little that way too. 

Such an initial formulation of the problem probably never would be en- 
countered in counseling practice in the United States. Yet once he began 
talking of his inner life, he could as well have been a young American. It 
was the familiar psychodynamic constellation centering in feelings of in- 
adequacy and inferiority. He was led to set unrealistically high ideals for 
himself, to experience guilt and self-condemnation toward his own unaccepted 
impulses and abilities, and to suffer inevitable failures and moral transgres- 
sions (as subjectively perceived), with all this feeding back to confirm the 
inadequacy and inferiority, to generate anxiety, and to keep the psycho- 
dynamic vicious circle turning. 

The second counselee, Raman, was a much more serious case, of neurotic 
degree of severity, and is cited because he parallels the extreme self- 
involvment so often seen in our own neurotic patients, His self-consciousness 
was the most extreme I have ever encountered. If, for example, an instruc- 
tor looked his way in class, he was certain the instructor was looking 
directly at him and in a Critical manner. But if the instructor did not 
glance his way, then he felt certain the instructor was ignoring him de- 
liberately and again feeling hostile toward him. His greatest self-consciousness 
was toward his own body—his ugly hands, thin arms, disorderly un- 
manageable hair that had to be combed a hundred times a day (all as sub- 
Jectively perceived) —and especially painful to him was his having to uncover 


any part of his body to the gaze of others, as during the required athletics 
or in bathing. 
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His neurosis had its beginning in childhood, at the hands of his mother. 
She was overly severe with him, while at the same time being overconcerned 
about his health, and early had developed in him a self-image of weakness 
and sickliness. Suggestive of this severity, when his mother wanted to punish 
him, often she would place his hand under the leg of the charpoi (cot) 
and then herself sit on it. 

As an already sensitized child, he was further hurt by the life he was 
forced to live following the partition of India in 1947. As Hindus, his family 
fled the area assigned to Pakistan and became penniless refugees, forced to 
live for some years in crowded refugee tent-camps. There privacy of any 
sort was impossible, and toilet and bathing functions had to be performed 
publicly, to this boy's great self-consciousness and distress. 

The third counselee, Nandlal, was much like the first in core difficulty— 
feelings of inadequacy and inferiority—but his greater ease of self-expression 
and a sensitive nature make him the ideal one to exemplify fine details of 
similarity of self-reaction, though I can do little more here than hint at the 
fine details. 

His first question to me, askéd in an empty classroom following a lecture, 
was whether I believed in the carry-over effects of previous lives. Fortunately, 
I replied truthfully that I didn't know, for it proved to be but an “opener” 
question and was never raised again. His first statement of a problem was 
that he had a dread of going out in the dark for fear of being bitten 
by a cobra. This fear originated earlier, when he had helped villagers kill 
two cobras,and was tied in with a folk superstition that an injured cobra 
will return after dark to take revenge, or that the mate of a slain cobra 
will come (and I think the belief is that even the spirit of the slain snake 
can return and take revenge). Though he recognized these as folk super- 
stitions, still they were a part of his rationalization of his fear of going out 
at night. But this problem appeared to be merely symptomatic, and soon he 
had passed beyond this, to talking of his life and inner feelings. 

Nandlal, now a university graduate student, pictured himself as being 
too sensitive, too easily hurt and upset, too shy, and too prone to dwell 
on troubling events long after they have passed. It seemed, in the main, 
to be another case of feelings of inadequacy and inferiority, with again 
each feeling or reaction being so true to form for this dynamic constellation 
that he might as well have been a young American speaking. I recall 
becoming so certain of it when, after mentioning a particularly troubling 
experience and his painful self-feelings, he went on to say that the troubled 
State continued on for hours, and for many days his thoughts would keep 
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coming back, and he would experience anew some of the painful self- 
awareness, for this is characteristic of the ego-sensitive person. 

He was especially troubled at the moment with his inability to speak 
in class. His professor liked to have discussion, and often put questions 
to the class. Counselee was very keen about the subject, and often during 
discussion was up on the edge of his chair in his eagerness to answer a 
question or challenge a classmate’s statements. But he was too self-conscious 
and nervous to utter a word—again typical. 

When in charge of an activity or group, he expects his ideas and orders 
to be followed, and becomes irritated when they are not. Since he dislikes 
becoming irritated, he now avoids leadership, though otherwise he values 
it. Deeper exploration of this brought out that when his lead is not followed 
he feels personally challenged or rejected, feels insulted, and experiences the 
familiar anger that accompanies such ego threat. 

So, in brief, we have exemplified here in this young man all the subtle 
shadings of self-reaction that are known to occur in the maladjusted else- 
where—the sensitive ego, prone to self-awareness and feelings of hurt, 
feelings of inadequacy and self-doubt and Criticism, proneness to embar- 
rassment, self-consciousness interfering with ongoing activities, persistence 
of the troubling self-feelings, and more. 


D. Discussion 


As mentioned at the outset, the weight of informal evidence is all in favor 
of a universality of self-processes, and this study was intended: merely to 
supply some of the necessary formal empirical evidence to confirm it. 
Specifically, it was hypothesized that members of both the American and 
Indian cultures would show similar self-processes. The evidence above has 
demonstrated that the full range of self-processes occurs in both cultures, 
and is associated with much the same provoking circumstances. The counseling 
cases have suggested that this similarity of process extends down to fine 
details of psychodynamics. Within this overall similarity, the several differ- 
ences between groups and sexes that did emerge add interesting sidelights to 
the main inquiry. 

Though the similarity of processes is well demonstrated here, we may not 
yet assume that the question of universality has been finally answered, for 
Indians do not constitute the ideal test population, and the matter needs 
checking in a number of cultures. Ideally, “uncivilized” groups, or groups 
having had minimal contact with Western culture, should be used. Though 
representing a distinct cultural tradition from the West, India has been in 
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contact with the Middle East and Mediterranean world since time im- 
memorial, and some general diffusion of ways could have occurred. Too, the 
English language became the second language of educated India, and it is 
just possible that the language itself became the vehicle of transmission of such 
behavioral reactions as these. The evidence, though, from the ancient Indian 
epics, folk stories, and moral teachings is against this last reasoning (of a 
simple borrowing from Europe), though it is still quite possible that some 
of the degree of similarity that we have found among these two groups of 
college students is due to cultural diffusion. 

But these qualifications recognized, and noting again that the question has 
yet to be answered finally by supporting evidence from other cultures, still 
the probability is strong that it is a part of the normal state of man to ex- 
perience self-awareness itself, and to have specific ones of the self-reactions 
from time to time and in some degree of intensity. This would mean that 
self-processes are among the “givens” of human nature, part of being human 
itself, and not to be explained as acquired solely through childhood experience 
or other learning experience. Capacity for the reaction will be there (actual 
age of emergence being governed by maturational factors), and need only be 
set off by proper evoking conditions. (In keeping with present formulations 
of the structure-plus-experience relationship, we would not assume that the self- 
processes are there full-blown from some given maturational date, but rather 
that they are inherent in the nature of the human structure and will emerge 
in the normal course of daily experiencing.) * 

Granted’ the universality of the self-processes themselves, their evocation 
is another matter. Here individual and group differences are evident, and 
even differences in reaction of the same person from time to time in ap- 
parently similar situations. Evocation is a relative event, and it may be said 
generally that the particular structuring of the situation (i.e., of the psycho- 
logical field) will be determinative, especially the individual’s own perceptions. 

Previous social learning will be a major factor, and will have left its 
effects in the form of perceptual meanings and concepts, which then play their 
crucial role in the structuring of the immediate situation. We have seen 
above, for example, with what strong self-condemnation the women of both 
these societies react to the possibility of committing theft; yet in societies 
where the concept of personal possession is weak, the "taking" of something 


is not defined as theft, and no shame or guilt is evoked. Many examples are to 
————— 

4 After reading this paper, A. H. Maslow jotted the marginal note, “I had exactly 
your feeling about the Blackfoot Indians, They are first human and only then 
Blackfoot in superficial ways.” 
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be found in the ethnological literature of special group “understandings” or 
meanings which lead members of that group to experience insult, loss of 
face, profound embarrassment, or shame in given social situations, where 
persons of another society would be little troubled. In the present study, in 
addition to the theft example, we have seen some evidence of differences in 
meaning that given situations have for the young Indian and the young 
American, determining whether or not a self-reaction occurs—and its nature. 

Then the person’s own self-concepts will be another factor helping to 
structure the situation, these, too, manifesting themselves in the immediate 
situation via their effect on perceiving. The ego-sensitive person, ever ready 
to become self-involved, is the familiar example, and our counseling cases 
above provide specific example. 

Finally, some structurings of situations, by the very nature of the structur- 
ing (notably the behavior of the “significant others” present), appear to pro- 
duce self-involvement. Good examples are some of the situations posed above 
in our Common-Feeling-Reactions Test, and supporting evidence is the 
amount of similarity shown among all the subjects, of both nationalities, in the 
self-reaction elicited. This suggests an interesting question for further re- 
search: whether members of other societies will react to given structured 
situations in about the same way as our two national groups. Tentatively, 
we will hypothesize that certain situations, by their very structuring or dy- 
namics, will induce self-involyement in virtually everyone. 

Returning to the presumed füct of universality of self-reaction itself, we 
maintain that such a fact can have significant bearing upon our formula- 
tions as to how the personality is being formed, our conceptions of the 
functioning of the ordinary and the ideally functioning personality, and 
our conceptions of the origin of neurosis. The moment we grant that self- 
awareness will emerge inevitably, we have supplied one of the key links in our 
understanding of the personality’s formation. We need no longer ask how the 
self-consciousness, jealousy, or pride got there in the first place. They are 
just there, naturally emerged. And given a child capable of self-consciousness, 
jealousy, or self-satisfaction, the question now becomes what sort of experiences 
will make him prone to jealousy more often than another child, or the 
children of an entire society to jealousy more often than those of another 
society ? 

‘The implication of the universality relative to the normal, ordinary personal- 
ity is that some amount of self-feeling will occur in all lives. Human existence 
itself will be marked by some turbulence, some psychological pain. Likewise, 
our conceptions of the ideally functioning person must recognize that self- 
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feelings will be there from time to time—the inescapable embarrassments, 
guilts, and hurts of daily social living. Maslow, in his work on the self- 
actualizing person, has suggested as much (1). (Parenthetically, though, it 
might be remarked that the several “self-realization” disciplines of the world 
teach us that the very inner concept of self can be reformulated by the 
person and much of it lost—one becomes largely egoless—and is thus freed 
of many of the self-reactions that depend upon a concept of self.) 

Again, given the universality of these reactions, we may formulate better 
how the neurotic personality is shaped. It is a common observation that the 
troubled or neurotic person, apart from other symptoms, suffers from “too 
much ego.” As with the cases cited, he is forever aware of himself, prone 
to both extreme self-depreciation and striving toward self-glorification, and, 
in general, prone to embarrassment; offended feelings, jealousy, guilt, and 
other adverse self-processes. Logically, we must ask what happened to result 
in a constant self-centeredness and adverse self-reaction. Though much has 
been said on the origin of neurosis, to the writer's knowledge this character- 
istic has not really been explained. We know that such external states of 
affairs as parental rejection or overdomination can produce a maladjusted 
child, but we are left unclear as to the connection, as to how the external 
rejection produces the extreme self-involvements. (Or, at least the writer is 
unclear, which confusion set him off on this line of inquiry in the first place.) 
Textbook writers simply say that the withholding of love or the over- 
demandingness of the rejecting parents "causes" the self-reaction, which is 
taking much for granted. Of course, it is possible that there is nothing to be 
explained, if it is just a given or inevitable part of human nature that such 
external conditions bring forth the adverse self-processes. Horney has gone 
into some detail in suggesting the vicious circle of events and internal reactions 
that result in what she termed “basic anxiety.” If there is a comparable psycho- 
dynamic process at work in producing the sensitive ego, it may be that an ex- 
tension of the Horney type of formulation will supply the explanation. 


E. SUMMARY 


Informal evidence, from folk story and history, suggests that the familiar 
self-reactions of embarrassment, pride, guilt, insult, and hurt feelings are 
universal to man. This study has attempted to cast limited empirical light 
on the matter, by means of a study of self-reactions of young Indian ( India) 
and American college students. Several group techniques were used: namely, 
incompleted sentences, impersonal or projective reactions to structured situa- 
tions, and frequency of expérience of given feelings. Also, several relevant 
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counseling cases from India were described. The evidence supported the 
hypothesized universality of self-process for the two cultures, though it was 
emphasized that evidence from other societies must also be gathered before 
the full universality can be finally accepted. Implications of the universality 
in understanding normal, effectively functioning, and neurotic personalities 
were discussed. 
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А. PURPOSE AND INTRODUCTION 


It was the purpose of this study to investigate experimentally the chrono- 
logical ages at which the greatest intensity of psychological conflict is mani- 
fested in various areas of psychological adjustment in institutionalized male 
and female delinquents. This study also represented an attempt to determine 
the differences between the sexes in age at which greatest intensity of con- 
flict is manifested in the adjustment areas investigated. 

A search of the relevant literature indicates that many attempts have 
been made to determine the presence of emotional disturbance in the various 
areas of psychological adjustment investigated in this study. Often the results 
of these studies have been meager or too inconclusive or contradictory to 
other findings. "The fact that there are four or five boy delinquents to 
every girl delinquent (14) has led many «o believe that girls are better 
behaved than boys. "This apparent superiority in behavior may, in fact, be 
due to the greater lenience of authorities with girls, who are usually less 
overtly aggressive in their behavior than boys are. 

'The view that delinquents and their parents have poor affectional rela- 
tionships is supported by the Gluecks (3) and by Merrill (6), while Kay 
(4) and Neumeyer (7) find the delinquent to be generally emotionally 
unstable. The Gluecks (3), Atcheson and Williams (2) and Teeters and 
Reeneman (12) all found delinquents to be concerned with heterosexual 
activities, while Neumeyer (7) and Wattenberg (13) found delinquents to 
be generally more social than nondelinquents, evidenced by the fact that few 
boys or girls commit delinquent acts when they are alone. 

J. Edgar Hoover has stressed the importance of religion in his statement: 
"In practically all homes where juvenile delinquency is bred, there is an 


absence of adequate religious training for children. Most of them have 
ee 

* Received in the Editorial Office on July 16, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
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never been inside a church” [in Wattenberg (12, pp. 192-202)]. Mursell 
[in Teeters and Reeneman (12)] concluded, however, that no significant 
relationship existed between religious training and delinquent or non- 
delinquent behavior. 

A fairly comprehensive review of the studies of word-association tests can 
be found in Powell (9), and need not be repeated here. 


B. GENERAL HYPOTHESES 


It was hypothesized that there are age and sex differences in the degree 
of conflict juvenile delinquents experience in the various areas of psycho- 
logical adjustment. Since it is generally agreed that females reach sex-social 
maturity at an earlier age than males, it was proposed that conflicts in 
certain areas of adjustment will appear earlier for females than for males, 
particularly in the areas of Parent-Child Relationships, Emotional Tenden- 
cies, Heterosexual Relations, Social Acceptability, and Physical Appearance. 

It was hypothesized that intensity of conflict in all the adjustment areas 
would be at a maximum during the later adolescent years. 

Since the area of Vocational Outlook appears to be more highly related 
to societal demands than to sex-social maturity, it was proposed that the 
intensity of conflict in this area would be found to be greater, and would 
appear at an earlier age in male than in female delinquents. 

Since religious interests do not appear to be closely related to sexual 
maturity, it was postulated that no sex differences in intensity and in age 
of onset of conflict in this area would be found. 


C. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


A total of 316 juvenile delinquents (165 males and 151 females), ranging 
in age from 12 to 17, participated in this study. An extensive analysis of 
this population with respect to age, sex, number of cases, education, and 
intellectual level is given in Table 1. This information was taken from the 
institution's records in all cases. The subjects studied consisted of Caucasian 
subjects, legally designated as delinquents by a juvenile court, who were, 
at the time of the study, incarcerated in one of a number of Ohio county 
and state institutions—detention and training homes for juvenile offenders. 
A child was placed in the age bracket which was within one month of his 
nearest birthday, The subjects were studied in terms of their present incarcera- 
tion, and no attempt was made to check previous offenses. 


'Table 1 describes the population in terms of age, sex, number of cases, 


—— Tr 
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TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTION OF THE POPULATION WITH RESPECT TO AGE, SEX, NUMBER OF CASES, 
EDUCATION, AND INTELLECTUAL LEVEL 


Age: 12/13 14 15 16 17 
Sex: M F M F M F M F M F 
Number of 
cases: 26 15 35 31 35 35 35 35 34 35 
Educational 
level 
Specialclass 1 1 2 4 3 
Grade 3 1 
Grade 4 4 3 
Grade 5 5 2 4 2 4 1 
Grade 6 7 1 6 2 4 4 1 7 
Grade 7 4 4 9 5 9 2 4 2 6 1 
Grade 8 3 6 6 1 7 11 6 3 6 8 
Grade 9 1 1 4 92 9 13 4 9 6 10 
Grade 10 1 3 3 3 6 9 11 4 7 
Grade 11 1 1 3 5 3 4 
Grade 12 1 1 1 
High-school graduate 1 


Mean IQ 93.11 94.08 95.78 95.29 97.54 91.61 94.65 94.91 92.15 91.34 


education, and intellectual level. The 12- and 13-year-old groups were com- 
bined due to the small number of cases available at those levels. 

The areas of psychological adjustment examined in this study were those 
previously investigated by Powell (9) using a “normal” group of 
adolescents, ‘The same word list was employed with one or two minor changes, 
necessitated by the lower JQ group the présent study dealt with. The re- 
placement Swords were synonyms of the original, but at a lower grade level. 
Only those words appearing in Rinsland’s (11) word list for third graders 
and below were selected. 

A practice series of five words was given to each subject at the beginning 
of the test to clear up any misunderstandings and to familiarize the subject 
with the technique to be followed. This was followed by the initial neutral- 
word series of seven words to determine the average neutral reaction time 
for each subject. Then a critical list of five words for each of the adjust- 
ment areas was followed by a neutral list of four words. These neutral 
series were inserted between each critical-word series to act as a partial 
contro] for any "generalization" effect which has been noted in previous 
studies (the emotional tone aroused by the critical stimulus words may 
extend the subsequent reaction, causing the appearance of a "disturbance" 
where no disturbance actually exists). 

The critical-word series and the intervening neutral series are presented 
below together with the initial neutral-word series and practice series: 
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Practice Series: white, cat, man, black, girl. 
Initial Neutral Series: bird, desk, lantern, light, ladder, shadow, 


tower. 

Parent-Child Relationships: father, children, home, mother, parents. 
Neutral Series: sleep, carpet, hill, flour. 

Emotional Tendencies: worry, afraid, unhappy, restless, anxious. 
Neutral Series: apple, window, fish, piano. 

Heterosexual Relations: dance, kissing, marriage, dates, hugging. 
Neutral Series: second, tree, bench, sand. 

Physical Appearance: handsome, shabby, neat, beautiful, ugly. 
Neutral Series: lamp, step, table, balloon. 

Religion: church, God, heaven, worship, prayer. 
Neutral Series: leaves, car, book, sandwich. 

Vocational Outlook: wages, money, work, hire, job. 
Neutral Series: daylight, picture, hean, Monday. 

Social Acceptability: popular, friend, lonely, party, unfriendly. 
Neutral Series: cardboard, banana, harmonica, door. 


To control for any position effect in the experimental situation, the seven 
critical series and the seven intervening neutral series were presented to the 
S’s in a random order. 1 

An attempt was made to determine "observer reliability" by means of 
an independent observer. The observer used a separate switch to control 
his own chronometer. The average reaction times recorded by the observer 
and the experimenter were compared for the purpose of obtaining the 
differences in reaction times, and’the results indicated 90 per cent agreement. 


D. CONSIDERATIONS РОК ANALYZING DATA 


A prime factor to be considered in reaction time (the interval between 
the instant the stimulus word is presented and the instant the response word 
is given by the subject) is that each individual has a reaction time that is 
peculiar to him. 

A second factor to be considered is the possibility of changes in reaction 
time, per se, with age—which has been demonstrated in a number of studies. 
For these reasons it seemed best to follow Powell's (9) procedure and use 
each subject as his own control in order to correct for any possible changes 
in gross reaction time with age, and to derive a difference score for each 
individual in each area of adjustment. 

'The difference score was obtained for each individual by calculating 
(a) his mean reaction time to the initial “neutral-word” list, (5) his mean 
reaction time to the critical words in each of the areas of adjustment, and 
(c) the difference between the two—(a) being subtracted from (5). The 
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latter difference is termed the subject’s “difference score” in a given area, 
and was used in the statistical analysis in this study. The above-mentioned 
reaction-time difference scores were computed for each subject at the various 
age levels for each area of psychological adjustment. 
The means and variances of reaction-time scores for the initial neutral 
series are presented in Table 2. The means and variances of these difference 
TABLE 2 


AVERAGE MEANS AND VARIANCES OF REACTION-TIME SCORES IN SECONDS OF MALE AND 
FEMALE DELINQUENTS AT VARIOUS AGE RANGES TO THE INITIAL NEUTRAL WORDS 


Successive ranges 
12/13 14 15 16 17 
Measure M F M F M F M F M F 


Mean 3.52 3.09 2.95 2.89 2.80 3.05 2.77 2.87 2.88 3.18 
Variance 1.08 1.16 +64 44.73 1.60 1.02 1.28 .87 1.24 


scores for each of the psychological-adjustment areas were computed for 
each sex at each of the age levels studied and are presented in Table 3. 
Analysis of variance was employed to determine the presence of any 
significant differences within зог between the sexes in mean difference scores 
in the various areas of psychological adjustment at the age ranges investigated. 


E. Resutts AND DISCUSSION 


Before any attempt could be made to test for differences within and 
between the sexes in the various areas of „psychological adjustment, it was 
first necessary to determine if there were any age or sex differences in terms 
of mean reaction-time scores to the initial neutral-stimulus words. 

For this purpose a 2 X 5 analysis of variance was performed. The sub- 
jects were classified according to sex and age. The results of this analysis 
are presented in Table 4. It can be seen that there are no age or sex differences 
in reaction time to the initial neutral series. 

To determine the presence of any significant differences within or between 
the sexes in the areas of psychological adjustment considered in this study, 
analysis of variances was employed. The subjects were classified according 
to sex, age, and psychological areas. 

A statistical test of the data indicated that the variances of the subgroups 
under consideration were not equal. Since one of the assumptions underlying 
the use of analysis of variance is homogeneity of variances, it was necessary 
to do a logarithmic transformation of the difference scores for each subject 
in each of the psychological areas. 


1 The .05 level of significance was used in this study. 
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TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—SIGNIFICANCE TESTS FOR DIFFERENCES WITHIN AND BETWEEN 
THE SEXES TO THE INITIAL NEUTRAL SERIES 


Source of variation SS df MS F 
Sex 002 1 .0020 .057 
Age 271 4 0667 1.89 
Age X Sex 177 4 0442 1.26 
Error 306 0352 
Total 450 315 


After this logarithmic transformation, the assumption of homogeneity of 
variances is met. On the transformed scale, the variances of the subgroups 
are equal while the means of each subgroup are different originally (5). 

The results of the 2 X 5 X 7 analysis of variance are presented in Table 5. 
There was a significant main effect associated with the within-subject differ- 
ences in the psychological areas (F = 5.455; df = 6 and 1836; № < .01). 
The first-order interaction between age and sex was also significant 
(F = 4.288; df = 4 and 306; р < .01). 


S TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE—SIGNIFICANCE TESTS FOR DIFFERENCES WITHIN AND BETWEEN 
THE SEXES IN AREAS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT 


Source of variation ss df MS F 

Between subjects 
Age .0012 1 .001240 2417 
Sex .0036 е4 -000893 1.741 
Аве Х Ѕех .0083 4 :002200 4.288* 
Error (between) 306 

Within Subjects 
Psychol. areas .0181 6 .00301 5.470* 
Areas X Age -0020 6 00033 4600 
Areas X Sex .0092 24 .00038 .690 
Аве X Sex X Areas 0071 24 00029 .527 
Error (within) 1836 00055 
*p<.01. 


The significant main effect was further analyzed by means of the New 
Multiple Range test developed by Duncan in 1955 [in Li (5)]. From this 
analysis it is possible to determine which of the psychological-area means 
are equal and which are different. 

From Table 6 it can be seen that the psychological-adjustment areas 
which are most stressful to the delinquent population are those associated 
with Heterosexual Relations and Social Acceptability. The conflict manifested 
in these areas was significantly greater for the institutionalized delinquent 
population than in the other areas of psychological adjustment (№ < .05). 
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The psychological areas concerned with Religion, Vocational Outlook, 
Physical Appearance, and Emotional Tendencies were sources of significantly 
more-intense conflict than the area of Parent-Child Relationships (№ < .05). 

In our culture many codes, taboos, and restrictions are used to regulate ` 
sexual behavior, particularly during the adolescent years. These regulatory 
procedures no doubt create anxiety and conflict in the adolescent population. 
This problem is further complicated in the delinquent population by the 
fact that the institutionalized delinquent has no contact with members of 
the opposite sex. Concerning the female delinquent, a large percentage is 
committed for reasons of sexual delinquency. These may be the factors 
operating which make the area of Heterosexual Relationships one of stress 
and conflict for the institutionalized delinquent. 

Concerning Social Acceptance, the delinquent is not only anxious about 
acceptance on the part of his fellow inmates, but is also cognizant of the 
attitudes, feelings, and the censure of those individuals—both peers and 
superiors—outside the institutional setting. It is well known what attitudes 
society has toward institutionalized juvenile offenders. The institutionalized 
delinquent, when released into society, is considered an undesirable character— 
worse when he comes out than when he was first committed. Society thus 
does not seem to feel that the institutionalization has led to rehabilitation. 
The delinquent is well aware of this situation, and is concerned and anxious 
about social acceptance. 

It perhaps seems inconsistent with findings in the literature that the 
area of Parent-Child Reationships would be the one in which the least 
conflict is manifest in the institutionalized delinquent offender. The majority 
of studies dealing with this area conclude that there is a high relationship 
between the family situation and delinquency. While some hesitate to assign 
etiological significance to this area, most feel it is a factor of great 
importance. 

The research evidence indicates that in the case of most delinquents, the 
poor family situation has existed for a long period of time, usually from 
the period of early childhood. It may be that the more-acute adolescent 
problems of the present situation tend to assume more importance and mask 
many of the early childhood problems. Although the investigators may see 
the area of Parent-Child Relations as a major contributing factor in the 
case of delinquency, it may not be so perceived by the delinquent himself. 

The first-order interaction between age and sex was significant. An 
analysis of the data indicates that the major source of the variation is dué 
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to the interaction between the 12/13- and 14-year-old male- and female- 
delinquent groups. 

It can be seen that the 12/13-year-old male-delinquent group experiences 
considerably more conflict than the 12/13-year-old female group. At the 14- - 
year level this trend is completely reversed, with the female group ex- 
periencing more intense conflict than the male group. It can be concluded 
from the age and sex interaction that the younger delinquents are a rather 
heterogeneous group, while the 15-, 16-, and 17-year-old female and male 
delinquents represent a rather homogeneous group in regard to degree of 
conflict manifested in the areas of psychological adjustment. 

To determine the exact cause of this phenomenon would require extensive 
investigation. It may be that the underlying factors and personality variables 
that have led the young offender to come to the attention of the juvenile 
court are entirely different from those operating in the case of the older 
delinquents. It is also evident that sex differences in delinquency are im- 
portant at the younger age levels but not at the older levels. Perhaps this 
greater conflict in the 12/13-year-old male group may be due to their 
prepubescent status, since reaching pubescence i$ a highly to-be-desired thing 
for the male. The satisfactions of reaching pubescence may be later over- 
shadowed by increasing conflict with the law; while pubescence may ac- 
tually increase conflict for girls—hence the difference in directions. 

"The results presented in Table 5 do not support the hypothesis that onset 
of conflict in the areas of Parent-Child Relationship, Emotional Tendencies, 
Heterosexual Relations, Social Acceptability, and Physical Appearance would 
occur earlier for female delinquents. 

It was predicted that there would be no age differences in intensity and 
age of onset of conflict in the area of Religion. The acceptance of the null 
hypothesis on the basis of an F test automatically accepts the null hypothesis 
for all pairs of means in the list, including the pairs with the largest 
difference. "Therefore, the data presented in Table 5 support the hypothesis 
that there are no age or sex differences in onset of conflict in the psychological- 
adjustment area of Religion. 

It was predicted that intensity of conflict in the area of Vocational Out- 
look would be greater and appear earlier in male delinquents than in 
female delinquents. Although certain trends may be apparent, the results 
do not support the hypothesis of more-intense and earlier conflict for the 
male delinquents in this area. 

. The literature indicates that male delinquents are childish and vague 
about their vocational choice. In fact, they give very little thought to 
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planning for their future, indicating little concern about the area of Vo- 
cational Outlook. 


Е. Summary AND CONCLUSION 


Reaction times to a word-association test were utilized in this study as an 
indirect measure of conflict in seven areas of psychological adjustment in a 
group of institutionalized juvenile delinquents. 

The word lists were administered to 316 subjects (165 males and 151 
females) ranging in age from 12 to 17. The subjects in the study were 
legally designated as delinquents by a juvenile court, and were at the time 
of the investigation incarcerated in one of a number of Ohio County and 
State institutions—training and detention homes for juvenile offenders. 

The findings demonstrated that the psychological-adjustment areas of 
Heterosexual Relationships and Social Acceptability were of greatest concern 
to the institutionalized delinquent population. The conflict manifested in 
these areas was significantly greater than that evident in any other area 
of adjustment. The psychological areas of Emotional Tendencies, Voca- 
tional Outlook, Physical Appearance, and Religion were sources of signifi- 
cantly more-intense conflict than the area of Parent-Child Relationships. 
However, these areas were not as stressful to the delinquent population as 
the former two. The area significantly least stressful to the delinquents was 
that concerned with Parent-Child Relationships. 

It was clear that the younger delinquents were a more-heterogeneous 
group than the older ones. For the females, the 12/13-year-old delinquents 
experience less conflict than any other age group. At the 14-year level there 
is a sharp upward trend, with the 14-year-old female delinquent experiencing 
considerably more conflict in the psychological areas than the 12/13-year-olds. 

For the male delinquents there is an opposite effect operating. The 12/13- 
year age group experiences considerable conflict in the psychological areas. 
There is a sharp downward trend at the 14-year level, and it is apparent 
that the 12/13-year age group is considerably more disturbed than 14-year- 
old groups. The 14-year-old male delinquent experiences less conflict than 
any other age group. After this the curve is positively accelerated, and 
reaches a peak at 16 years of age. 

Thus, the 12/13-year-old male-delinquent group experiences considerably 
more conflict than the 12/13-year-old female group. At the 14-year-old level 
this trend is completely reversed, with the female group experiencing more 
intense conflict than the male group. 

Further research in all areas of juvenile delinquency is badly needed. 
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Perhaps a study similar in design to the present one, but making use of 
different words to represent the various conflict areas or using different 
adjustment areas, would add to the result presented here. 

The differences between the older- and the younger-delinquent groups 
should be investigated to determine if there are different personality variables 
or other factors which have led to the delinquent behavior in each case, as 
has been suggested by this study. 

The obvious phenomena of sex differences at the younger-age levels in 
delinquent behavior is another area which would seem to require further 
investigation. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS DESEGREGATION AMONG 
SOUTHERN STUDENTS ON A 
NORTHERN CAMPUS*?! 


Department of Social Psychology, Columbia University 


ELIZABETH M. Eppy 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Evidence has been presented in social-psychological literature pertaining 
to the effect of length of time in the South on attitudes towards the Negro 
among Northerners in the South. Sims and Patrick (6) reported statistically 
significant differences in attitudes towards the Negro between Southern and 
North-in-South groups of freshmen, but a lack of such differences between 
comparable groups of seniors. More recently, Northern birth and rearing 
have been found to be important factors in more liberal attitudes among 
Northerners in the South when they are compared with those who have 
always lived in the South (3, 8, 9). 

Despite the interest in Northern migrants to the South, virtually no inter- 
est has been shown in the mirror image of this group—the Southern migrant 
to the North. "Three unpublished studies have presented conflicting findings. 
In a study of college graduates, West (9) reported the Southern-raised 
Northerner to be slightly more prejudiced than the provincial Northerner. 
Sussman, Simmons, and Barker (7) found Southern seniors in a large 
northeastern liberal-arts college for women to be more liberal towards the 
Negro than are freshmen. Burdick? reported no freshmen-senior differences 
in attitudes towards the Negro between Southern students in a similar type 
of college. 


* Accepted by Otto Klineberg of the Editorial Board, and received in the Editorial 
Office on July 16, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The Journal Press. 

1 This article is based on a Doctoral dissertation submitted to Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1961. The author wishes to express her appreciation to Dr. Otto Klineberg 
(chairman), Dr. Richard Christie, and Dr. Goodwin B. Watson who not only 
served on the dissertation committee but gave generously of their time, interest, and 
encouragement. Special acknowledgment is also due to Dr. Leonard W. Doob, Dr. 
David R. Hunter, and Dr. Solon T. Kimball The research was supported by a 
grant-in-aid from the Department of Christian Education of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and by a grant from funds provided by the Field Foundation 
to the Department of Social Psychology, Columbia University, for research in the 
field of intergroup relations. 

2 Н, Burdick, personal communication, March, 1959. 
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The present research is a study of changes in attitudes towards desegre- 
gation among Southern freshmen and seniors on a large Ivy League male 
campus. Although the primary focus is on Southern students, Northern 
students serve as a control group. Identical questionnaires were administered 
to all groups of students. The central hypothesis is that Southern seniors are 
more liberal than Southern freshmen. Additional hypotheses tested will be 
presented along with the data pertaining to them. 


B. METHOD 


For the purposes of this study the South was defined as the District of 
Columbia and the 17 states in which compulsory school segregation was the 
law prior to the U.S. Supreme Court decision of 1954. The North was 
defined as those states which the census classifies as North Central and 
North East with the exception that Missouri was classified as a Southern 
state. 

The universe for this study was defined as all those freshmen and 
seniors living on the campus in the spring and fall of 1959 who had been 
born in the South and entered college from Southern schools. A total of 
344 (160 seniors and 184 freshmen) Southern students met this requirement. 
A control group of Northern students was selected by choosing a random 
sample of Northern freshmen and seniors from an alphabetical list of students 
legally residing in the North. A total of 374 Northerners was chosen (176 
seniors and 198 freshmen). А 

The total number of respondents represented 59 per cent of those asked 
to participate. They represented 55 per cent of the freshmen, 63 per cent 
of the seniors, 57 per cent of the Northerners, and 61 per cent of the 
Southerners. The final Southern sample was geographically representative 
(in terms of Southern subregions) of the total population of Southern 
freshmen and seniors at the Northern college who had been born in the 
South and entered college from the South, Of those responding, 55 are 
not included in the discussion of results; these were persons who had lived 
in both the North and the South, or who had spent substantial parts of 
their lives outside the continental United States. 

For purposes of data analysis, Southern respondents were classified ac- 
cording to whether they were currently resident in the Deep South or the 
Border States. The Deep South was defined as the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Texas. The Border States were defined as Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. 
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Only 29 respondents were from the Upper South States of Virginia, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. These students were combined with those 
from the Deep South for purposes of statistical analysis. 

A 53-item questionnaire was designed to provide data on the socioeconomic 
background of the student’s parents, the region of the country in which the 
student had been born and schooled, the birthplace of the student’s parents, 
and the region of the country in which the parents had attended college and 
graduate: school. Data concerned with each student's pre- and postcollege 
church attendance and contact with Negroes were collected, as well as data 
on participation in extracurricular activities, hometowns of college friends, 
and exposure to literature, movies, and plays about Negroes. 

Attitudes towards the Negro and desegregation were elicited by a number 
of questions concerned with feelings towards school desegregation, working 
with Negroes, and belonging to the same church as Negroes. An inquiry was 
made into the student's readiness to work for or against integration in 
selected areas of community life. "These questions were asked for both the 
Southern and Northern community in order to ascertain if students would 
feel differently were they living in a section of the country other than their 
own. 

Questionnaires were administered in a room assigned for this purpose. 
Students came at their convenience during the hours the investigator was 
present. The campus was visited for nine days in late April and early May, 
1959, and for six days in October, 19593 this enabled the questioning of 
freshmen’ who had had a year of college, as well as of those just beginning 
college. Students were initially approached by a letter explaining the project 
but not disclosing its real purpose. When necessary, follow-up reminders 
were given to students by means of telephone calls and postcards; after three 
of these, no further attempt was made to encourage the student to participate, 


C. CHARACTERISTICS OF SOUTHERN RESPONDENTS 


The Southern attitudes to be reported in this study are those of 184 
Southern students who are among the small group of Southern-male under- 
graduates enrolled in private Northern colleges.) The majority of them 


3 In the fall of 1958, a total of 94,125 Southern male undergraduates from the 
Deep South and the Upper South were enrolled in private colleges; of these 
students, 7.2 per cent were in Northern colleges. A total of 51,155 Border State male 
students were similarly enrolled; of these, 17.6 per cent were in Northern colleges. 
(Source: The Home State and Migration of American College Students: Fall, 1958. 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, March, 


1959.) 
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planned to return to the South after college. Seventy-five per cent of the 
students were from cities with a population of 50,000 or more; only two 
respondents were from rural areas. There were 95 Deep South students and 
89 Border State students. Fifty-nine per cent of the former and 79 per 
cent of the latter came from cities with a nonwhite population of under 
30 per cent. Forty-seven per cent of the students from both regions reported 
an annual family income of $15,000 or more. There were no significant 
differences between Northerners and Southerners in family income. In com- 
parison with Northern or Deep South fathers, significantly more Border 
State fathers were employed in nonprofessional and nonmanagerial occupa- 
tions. There were no significant regional differences in the educational level 
of parents. Significantly more Southerners than Northerners entered 
Northern colleges from public schools and received financial aid in the 
form of loan or scholarship. Both parents were native-born Southerners in 
the case of 67 per cent of the Deep South students and 56 per cent of the 
Border State students. 


D. LENGTH or Time IN THE NORTH AND ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
ScHooL DzsEGREGATION AND THE COURT DECISION 


"The moderate opinions expressed by Southern students on a Northern 
campus with respect to school desegregation and the Supreme Court de- 
сіѕіоп may be examined in Table 1. The statistical analysis of these data 


* This sample excluded Southerners who entered the Northern college from 
Northern preparatory schcols. In the fall of 1958, a total of 163 Southera students 
entered the freshman class (53 from the Deep South and 110 from the Border 
States). Forty-three per cent of those from the Deep South, and 47 per cent of 
those from the Border States, entered from Northern preparatory schools. 

5 Two questions were asked pertaining to school desegregation as follows: In 
general how do you feel about Negroes and whites attending the same elementary 
(high) schools in the South? Do you feel that Negroes and whites who live in 
the same school districts in the South should attend (a) separate elementary (high) 
schools; (5) the same elementary (high) school provided girls and boys attend 
separate schools; (c) the same elementary (high) schools provided that only a few 
well-qualified Negroes attend elementary (high) schools with whites; (4) the same 
elementary (high) schools provided the proportion of Negroes is smaller than 
whites; (e) the same elementary (high) schools; (f) the same elementary (high) 
Schools provided that those parents who wish to send their children to non- 
desegregated schools are enabled to do so by some form of tuition plan financed by 
the State; (g) the same high school provided that the elementary schools are de- 
segregated before the high schools? Category a was coded as favoring segregation; 
category e as favoring complete desegregation; categories b, €, d, and f as favoring 
limited desegregation; and (in the case of high schools only) category g as favoring 
graduated desegregation. 

The question about the court decision was as follows: In general how do you 
feel about the U.S. Supreme Court ruling that segregation in the public schools 
is illegal? Would you say that you (a) strongly approve; (b) approve; (c) are 
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is presented in Table 2. The comparison of freshmen with senior attitudes 
among both Northerners and the total group of Southerners disclosed no 
significant differences related to year in school. When the Southerners were 
divided—not only according to year in school, but also according to Deep 
South and Border State groups—differences were noted as follows: 

1. Deep South seniors were significantly more liberal than Deep South 
freshmen in their attitudes towards desegregation of elementary and high 
schools. In the case of the elementary schools, it should be noted that al- 
though a higher percentage of seniors than freshmen favor some kind of 
desegregation, a smaller percentage of seniors than freshmen favor the ex- 
treme of complete desegregation. 

The freshmen from the Deep South were significantly less liberal than 
Northern and Border State freshmen on all items concerned with school 
desegregation and the court decision. The same thing was true of Deep 
South seniors in comparison with Northern and Border State seniors, with 
the exception that in attitudes towards high-school desegregation the dif- 
ference between the Border State and Deep South seniors is not significant 
ض(‎ < .10). 

2. There were no significant differences between Border state seniors 
and freshmen in responses to the questions on school desegregation, but there 
were significant differences between the two groups in attitudes towards the 
court decision. While a greater percentage of freshmen approve the decision, 
a greater percentage of seniors strongly approve it; a greater percentage of 
seniors also disapprove it. More than three times as many seniors as freshmen 
from the Border States favor segregation in the elementary school ( < .10). 

Border State freshmen were significantly more liberal than Deep South 
freshmen in attitudes towards school desegregation and the court decision. 
They were significantly less liberal than Northern freshmen in their approval 
of the court decision; more of them disapprove or only somewhat approve 
the decision than is the case among Northerners. Border State seniors were 
significantly more liberal than Deep South seniors in attitudes towards 
elementary-school desegregation and the court decision. With respect to high- 
school desegregation, differences between the groups approached significance 
(p < .10). Border State seniors were significantly less liberal than Northern 
seniors in attitudes towards elementary-school desegregation ; they were more 
conservative than Northerners in attitudes towards high-school desegregation 


and the court decision (5 « .10). 


undecided about; (d) disapprove; (e) strongly disapprove of the decision? 
Categories d and е were grouped into one category and coded as disapproval. 
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E. LENGTH or Time IN THE NORTH AND ACTION SET 


Table 3 presents the percentage distribution of the respondents' action 
set? towards integration in selected situations in Northern and Southern 
communities. "The statistical analysis of these data is given in Table 4. 
Paralleling the findings about attitudes towards school desegregation and 
the court decision, there were no freshmen-senior differences among North- 
erners in any of the situations studied. Southern seniors as a whole were 
significantly more liberal than Southern freshmen only in attitudes towards 
public housing in the North. With the exception of attitudes in the realm 
of Northern politics, Southern freshmen were significantly less liberal than 
Northern freshmen. Southern seniors were significantly less liberal than 
Northern seniors only in attitudes towards increased integration in Northern- 
and Southern-community social activities. 

An examination of attitudes by year in college and Border State versus 
Deep South groups indicated that significant variations in attitudes between 
Border State freshmen and Northern freshmen were confined to situations 
in the more personal and private world of individuals. Border State freshmen 
were significantly more apt than Northern freshmen to work against the 
integration of Negroes into Northern- and Southern-community social activ- 
ities, Northern and Southern private apartment buildings, and all residential 
areas of cities and suburbs in the Northern community. Border State fresh- 
men were significantly more liberal than Deep South freshmen in attitudes 
towards integration in Northern-community social activities, In light of the 
differences between Northern and Border State freshmen and “between 
Border State and Deep South freshmen, it was striking to note that among 
seniors there were no significant differences between Northern and Border 
State students nor between Border State and Deep South students on any 
of the items concerned with action set. 

Deep South freshmen were significantly less liberal than Northern fresh- 
men—not only in the more personal and private areas of integration, but 


9 The term action set was used in this study to refer to the inaction or direction 
of the action which the respondents anticipated they would express in six different 
situations involving integration. The question asked was as follows: If you had 
the opportunity would you work for or against the following developments in 
the North (the South) or would you be inactive in the situation? The situations 
were (a) the spread of Negroes into all areas of cities and suburbs, (Р) Negroes 
and whites living together in public housing projects, (c) Negroes and whites living 
together in private apartment buildings, (2) Negroes and whites attending college 
together, (е) the increased political power and influence of the Negro, (f) the 
attendance of Negroes and whites at an increasing number of social activities in 
the community. All respondents indicated their action set towards these situations 
for both a Northern community and a Southern community, 
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also in the more public areas, There were only two areas which did not 
differentiate between. the two groups—Northern politics and Southern 
colleges. The Deep South freshmen were less opposed to greater political in- 
tegration in the North than in the South; both Northern and Deep South 
freshmen were somewhat more opposed to college integration in the South 
than in the North. In contrast to these findings, only three items differen- 
tiated Northern and Deep South seniors. Deep South seniors were sig- 
nificantly more inactive towards integration of the Northern college, and 
more prone to inactivity or to work against the increased participation of 
Negroes in Northern- and Southern-community activities. Deep South 
seniors were significantly more liberal than Deep South freshmen towards 
integration of public housing in the North. 


А 
F. ADDITIONAL ANALYSES OF THE DATA 


In order to ascertain the effect of variables other than year in college on 
attitudes towards desegregation, additional analyses of the data were under- 
taken. Two quasi scales meeting the requirements of ordinal measurement 
were devised to provide a means of ranking students according to types of 
attitudes towards (a) school desegregation and (Р) action on behalf of 
greater community integration. A number of variables were cross-tabulated 
with these quasi scales as follows: father’s income, father’s occupation, 
parents’ birthplace, selected characteristics of home cities, religious affiliation, 
intent to remain in the North after college, regional home of close friends, 
participation in extracurricular activities, and increase or decrease in church 
attendance since attending college as contrasted with precollege attendance. 
The significant findings were as follows: 

The most striking finding was that students from the Deep South were 
susceptible to different kinds of variables than were those from the Border 
States. There was a clear relation between father’s income and father’s 
occupation and the attitudes of Deep South students towards desegregation 
and action set (see Tables 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9). ‘Those students from compara- 
tively lower socioeconomic backgrounds were more liberal. Deep South 
students intending to remain in the North after college were more liberal 
than those planning to return South (see Table 10). 

Border State students, on the other hand, did not differ in attitudes 
according to these variables, but did differ according to the homes of their 
three best friends. Those whose friends were all from outside the South were 
more liberal in attitudes towards school desegregation than those with one 
or more Southern friends (see Table 11). Similarly, Border State students 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ACTION SET TOWARDS INTEGRATION IN SIX SELECTED 
SITUATIONS IN THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CoMMUNITY 


Percentage of those with opinions who would 


Work Be Work 
against inactive for N 

Colleges 

Freshmen 

North 0 (1) 19 (24) 81 (75) 85 (85) 

Border States 2(2) 29 (33) 69 (65) 42 (42) 

Deep South 4 (13) 40 (32) 56 (55) 53 (53) 

Seniors 

North 0(0) 23 (24) 77 (76) 98 (97) 

Border States 0(2) 28 (31) 72 (67) 47 (46) 

Deep South 3(5) 47 (30) 50 (65) 40 (40) 
Community social activities 

Freshmen 

North 5 (10) 53 (52) 42 (38) 85 (85) 

Border States 15 (32) 61 (41) 24 (27) 41 (42) 

Deep South 38 (49) 47 (36) 15 (15) 53 (54) 

Seniors 

North 10 (14) 48 (50) 42 (36) 96 (96) 

Border State 19 (28) 51 (49) 30 (23) 47 (47) 

Deep South 20 (30) 63 (50) 17 (20) 40 (40) 
Political power 

Freshmen 

North 8 (10). 54. (51) 38 (39) 84 (84) 

Border State 12 (21) 57 (43) 31 (36) 42 (42) 

Deep South 15 (32) 60 (42) 25 (26) * 53 (53) 

Seniors 

North 6 (11) 52 (49) 42 (40) 94. (95) 

Border State 15 (15) 60 (54) 25 (31) 47 (47) 

Deep South 10 (20) 55 (45) 35 (35) 40 (40) 
Public housing 

Freshmen 

North 12 (15) 56 (57) 32 (28) 84 (86) 

Border State 24 (24) 52 (62) 24 (14) 42 (42) 

Deep South 32 (38) 55 (49) 13 (13) 53 (53) 

Seniors 

North 8 (14) 57 (50) 35 (36) 96 (95) 

Border State 17 (28) 55 (47) 28 (25) 47 (47) 

Deep South 10 (28) 65 (50) 25 (22) 40 (41) 
Private apartment buildings 

Freshmen 

North 8 (12) 69 (72) 23 (16) 84 (85) 

Border State 29 (31) 50 (57) 21 (12) 42 (42) 


Deep South 27 (43) 64 (49) 9 (8) 53 (53) 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


Percentage of those with opinions who would 


Work Be Work 

against inactive for N 
Seniors 
North 18 (22) 60 (61) 22 (17) 96 (95) 
Border State 21 (36) 64 (51) 15 (13) 47 (47) 
Deep South 15 (25) 72 (58) 13 (17) 39 (40) 

All residential areas 

Freshmen 
North 18 (24) 68 (61) 14 (15) 85 (85) 
Border State 40 (38) 43 (52) 17 (10) 42 (42) 
Deep South 36 (45) 55 (49) 9 ( 6) 53 (53) 
Seniors 
North 31 (36) | 51 (50) 18 (14) 96 (95) 
Border State 38 (46) 51 (46) 11 ( 8) 47 (46) 
Deep South 32 (45) 58 (50) 10 ( 5) 40 (40) 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are for Southern community; other numbers are 
for Northern community. 
who were active in one or more extracurricular activities were significantly 
more liberal than those active in none (see Table 12). | 

The size of the sample precluded further meaningful statistical analysis by 
year in college, although it may be said that freshmen-senior differences within 
Border State and Deep South groups were not significant with respect to 
the above variables with the exception that significantly more Border State 
seniors than freshmen were active in extracurricular activities. 


G. Discussion 

The results of this study indicate that the hypothesis that Southern seniors 
are more liberal than Southern freshmen on a Northern campus in their 
attitudes towards desegregation may be accepted for the students of this 
sample with some modifications. The first of these pertains to the definition 
of the Southern student; in this sample the hypothesis is more true of those 
from the Deep South than it is of Border State students. The second needed 
modification is clearer specification of the areas in which seniors may be 
expected to be more liberal. The findings of this study indicate that resis- 
tance to change is greater in situations involving the more intimate social 
patterns of the South. 

Н. ATTITUDE CHANGE As CONFORMITY 

In contrast to the comparisons made between freshmen groups, the com- 

parisons between senior groups of varying regional origin revealed 24 in- 
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TABLE 4 
CHI-SQUARE VALUES OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DISTRIBUTION 
OF RESPONSES CONCERNED WITH ACTION SET 


Chi 
Situation Groups compared square df p< 
Northern 
Colleges Northern and Southern freshmen 8.47 2 05 
Northern and Deep South freshmen 6.29 1 05 
Northern and Deep South seniors 7.22 1 .05 
Community social activities Northern and Southern freshmen 22.00 2 001 
Northern and Southern seniors 7.11 2 05 
Northern and Border State freshmen 6,27 2 05 
Northern and Deep South freshmen 28,47 2 001 
Northern and Deep South seniors 7.61 2 05 
Border State and Deep South freshmen 6.59 2 .05 
Public housing Northern and Southern freshmen 11.50 2 01 
Southern freshmen and seniors 6.34 2 :05 
Northern and Deep South freshmen 11.94 2 01 
Deep South freshmen and seniors 7.06 2 .05 
Private apartment buildings Northern and Southern freshmen 10.17 2 01 
Northern and Border State freshmen 9.68 2 01 
Northern and Deep South freshmen 10.45 2 01 
All residential areas Northern and Southern freshmen 9.58 2 01 
Northern and Border State freshmen 9.24 2 01 
И Northern and Deep South freshmen 6.09 2 .05 
Southern 
Colleges Northern and Southern freshmen 747 2  .05 
Community social activities Northern and Southern freshmen 2245 2 :001 
Northern and Southern seniors 8.43 2 05 
Northern and Border State freshmen 8.42 2 :05 
Northesn and Deep South freshmen 26.90 2 001 
Northern and Deep South seniors 6.65 52 «05 
Politics Northern and Southern freshmen 9.66 2 01 
Northern and Deep South freshmen 11.64 2 01 
Public housing Northern and Southern freshmen 9.66 2 01 
Northern and Deep South freshmen 10.63 2 01 
Private apartment buildings Northern and Southern freshmen 16.66 2 001 
Northern and Border State freshmen 717 2 05 
Northern and Deep South freshmen 18.62 2 001 
All residential areas Northern and Southern freshmen 8.29 2  .05 
Northern and Deep South freshmen 8.49 2 05 


Note: A total of 144 comparisons was made. Of these, 34 were significant. In the 
above table the Eroup which is italicized is the more liberal of the two groups 
compared. 
stances in which significant differences in responses to questionnaire items were 
found between freshmen groups but not between senior groups. Significantly 
different response patterns were found among both freshmen and seniors 
of varying regional origin on 13 questionnaire items. The greater 
homogeneity among seniors lends support to a theory of norms and behavior 
which become more commonly shared by students during the college years 
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TABLE 5 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS DESEGREGATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AMONG DEEP SOUTH 
RESPONDENTS—PERCENTAGE BY INCOME OF FATHER 


Income of father 


^ Attitude towards $15,000 $10,000- Under 
desegregation or more 14,999 $10,000 
Above median 18.6 18.7 65.5 
Below median 814 81.3 34.5 
"Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total no. cases 43 16 29 


Note: x? = 19.01, 24}, p<.01. 


TABLE 6 
ACTION SET TOWARDS SELECTED INTEGRATION SITUATIONS IN THE NORTH AMONG DEEP 
SouTH RESPONDENTS—PERCENTAGE BY INCOME OF FATHER 


С Income of father 
$15,000 $10,000- Under 
Action set or more 14,999 $10,000 
Above median 43.2 26.7 69.0 
Below median 56.8 73.3 31.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total no. cases 44 15 29 
Note: x? = 8.22, 2df, p<.05. ie 
TABLE 7 


Action SET TOWARDS SELECTED INTEGRATION SITUATIONS IN THE SOUTH AMONG DEEP 
SOUTH RESPONDENTS—PERCENTAGE BY INCOME OF FATHER 


o Income of father 


« $15,000 $10,000- Under 
Action set or more 14,999 $10,000 
Above median 36.4 20.0 58.6 
Below median 63.6 80.0 414 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
"Total no. cases 44 15 29 


Note: x2 = 6.85, 24], p<.05. 
TABLE 8 
NTEGRATION SITUATIONS IN THE SOUTH AMONG DEEP 


Action SET TOWARDS SELECTED I 
BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER 


Ѕоотн RESPONDENTS—PERCENTAGE 
Occupation of father 


Nonmanagerial 


Business ‹ 
Action set Profession manager business and others 
Above median 214 45.7 72.7 
Below median 78.6 54.3 27.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total no. cases 28 46 11 


Note: x2 — 941, 24}, p < 01. 
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TABLE 9 
Action SET TOWARDS SELECTED INTEGRATION SITUATIONS IN THE NORTH AMONG DEEP 
SOUTH RESPONDENTS—PERCENTAGE BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER 


Occupation of father 


Business Nonmanagerial 
Action set Profession manager business and others 
Above median 32.1 47.8 81.8 
Below median 67.9 52.2 18.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total no. cases 28 46 11 


Note: x? = 7.85, 24], p<.05. 


ТАВГЕ 10 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS DEsEGREGATION AMONG DEEP SOUTH RESPONDENTS—PERCENTAGE 
BY DESIRED PosrcoLLEGE LOCATION 


After college respondent wishes to live 


Attitude towards Outside the In the 
School desegregation South South 
Above median 60.9 27.0 
Below median 39.1 73.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 

Total no. cases 23 63 


Note: x? = 6.99, Pdf, p < .01. 


TABLE 11 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS SCHOOL DESEGREGATION AMONG BORDER STATE SENIORS—PERCENTAGE 
BY LOCATION oF FRIENDS’ HOMES 


Location of friends’ homes 


Attitude towards All from One or more 
school desegregation outside South from South 
Above median 77.8 34.5 
Below median 22.2 65.5 

Total 100.0 100.0 
Total no, cases 18 29 


Note: x? = 6.69, 1 df, p< 01. 


TABLE 12 
ACTION SET IN THE SOUTH AMONG BORDER STATE RESPONDENTS—PERCENTAGE BY 
NUMBER OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Number of activities 


Action set in South None One Two ог more 
Above median 26.5 60.0 58.8 
Below median 73.5 40.0 41.2 

"Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
"Total no. cases 34 35 17 


Note: x? = 9.08, 2 df, p < .05. 
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(cf. 1). On the other hand, the fact that regional differences did persist 
even „between seniors indicates that this view of the college community 
needs modification (cf. 2, 9). 

It is tempting to view the Northern college as having enlightened views 
towards race relations to which Southerners hopefully become exposed and 
subsequently adopt as their own. This study would indicate that for many 
Southern students, the North and Northern students become important 
reference groups. Indeed, were this not so, the Southern student presumably 
would not be attending college in the North. The data lend support to a 
view of the college as a place where more conservative views are abandoned 
in fáfor of more liberal views (5). It may be, however, that the role of 
the Northern college is a secondary one, and that the primary impetus to 
attitude change is the influence of the norms of a dominant majority on 
minority views, at least to the extent that minority views are sufficiently 
modified so as to be acceptable on the campus. 

Southern students on an Ivy League campus are a highly selected group. 
Selected for their potential ability to fit felicitously into campus life (4), 
the great majority of them complete their college course.” Since the majority 
of students plan to return to the South, they have the problem of being 
persons capable of living in both the North and the South. It is likely 
that for many of these students the Northern college experience is the 
means whereby they become related to the national scene rather than the 
merely provincial опе.8 . 

The fact that Border State students tended to occupy a middle position 
between the Northern and Deep South students, and to be more susceptible 
to variables related to campus-group memberships, suggests that they may 
have a wider range of choices in attitudes towards racial matters than Deep 
South students. Since it is easier to advocate integration in the Border 
States than in the Deep South, the Border State student can choose between 
a Northern position or a more traditionally Southern one and remain in 
communication with large segments of his home community, particularly 
when this community is nearly always one of the large Border State cities. 
For the Deep South student, the choice is between upholding Southern 
values or becoming a relative isolate at home. "The evidence indicating that 
on some matters Border State seniors may be more conservative than are 


7 Only four freshmen interviewed in the spring of 1959 did not return the 
following year. Out of an entire entering class of freshmen, only 15 per cent do 


not receive degrees from the Northern college. р 
8 The author is indebted to Dr. Solon T. Kimball, Teachers College, Columbia 


University for this insight. © 
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freshmen may be a reflection of more liberal views among freshmen groups 
as a result of the progress of desegregation in their home areas, or it may 
be a reflection of the Northern campus as a place where both Northern 
and Southern influences are at work. In this case the change among Border 
State students, instead of consistently going in one direction, is sensitive to 
influence from both directions. 

Since the data of this study were not gathered from one group of students 
studied over time, there is the possibility that changes in attitude are a re- 
flection of differences between individuals in the groups studied. The in- 
creasing selectivity with which students are chosen for colleges would seem 
to favor greater liberalism among the freshmen groups. The dropout rate 
is not sufficiently high to explain the findings of the study. The collection of 
data at two separate times is a further limitation; no significant differences 
were found in the response of the two freshmen groups or the two senior 
groups. Possible response bias arising from nonparticipants in the study 
would seem to favor the participation of the more liberal students. 

The data are necessarily limited to a particular time in Southern history. 
The effect of the U.S. Supreme Court ruling of 1954 is an important de- 
terminant of attitudes among Southerners of this generation. Together with 
the realities of past history, the tensions of current events furnish the neces- 
sary background to any interpretation of the findings reported. The students 
whose attitudes are reported were far from homogeneous in their experience 
with the problems of desegregation. This is true not only because of the 
traditional Northern-Southern differences, but also because of the different 
times in the desegregation crisis at which the Southern students left the 
South to venture North, and returned to the South for vacation periods 
or following the completion of college. 


I. SUMMARY 


Attitudes towards desegregation were studied among 190 Northern and 
184 Southern freshmen and seniors on a Northern campus to test the 
hypothesis that Southern seniors on a Northern campus are more liberal 
than Southern freshmen. A questionnaire was designed to elicit these atti- 
tudes. The written replies were analyzed according to regional origin and 
year in college. Additional analyses of the data attempted to show the rela- 
tionship of sociocultural variations in Southern background and differential 
participation in campus life to the attitudes being studied. 

Results indicated that the hypothesis is truer of students from the Deep 
South than for Border State students. Attitude change among Deep South 
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students was greatest for matters concerned with the use of public facilities, 
and was consistently in the expected direction, Among Border State students, 
changes in attitudes were generally as expected but occasionally in the un- 
expected direction. Deep South students’ attitudes were differentiated ac- 
cording to socioeconomic status and intent to remain in the North, with 
students of comparatively limited socioeconomic background and students 
planning to stay in the North being more liberal. Border State students’ 
attitudes were related to participation in extracurricular activities and the 
regional origin of college friends; students participating in a greater number 
of extracurricular activities, and students whose best friends were all 
Northern, were more liberal. 

Discussion centered on the college community as a place where: both 
Northern and Southern views are «represented, and where cultural diver- 
sities remain as well as trends toward a greater homogeneity of views over 
time. Southern students intending to return to the South were discussed 
as persons needing to have attitudes acceptable both on the Northern campus 
and in their home communities. Possible differences between Border State 


and Deep South students in this regard were brought out. 
c 
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SCALING THEORY AND GROUP INFLUENCE: 
A RE-EXAMINATION* 1 


Department of Psychology, Utah State University 


Dav S. GonrEIN 


A. HYPOTHESES 


Investigators of anchoring phenomena for both physical and verbal judg- 
ments have demonstrated that anchors within a given stimulus rangé cause 
assimilation of judgments to the anchor, while anchorages provided external 
to the stimulus range cause the subject's judgment of scale magnitudes to 
move away from the anchor or in contrast to it. 

In their recent book "Social Judgment," Hovland and Sherif (4) have 
stated : 


With small discrepancies between the position of communication and 
that of the subject, changes of opinion in the direction advocated by 
communication will occur. With large distances between the stands taken 
in communication and by the subject, opinion changes will be infrequent. 
Changes in the direction opposite to that advocated by communication 
will be more frequent when the discrepancy between the stands taken 
in communication and by the subject is large. 


Festinger (1) has presented his theory of Cognitive Dissonance, which 
seems to present a contrary viewpoint as to the effect of the disance between 
the individual's own stand and the stand presented. Festinger's position may 
be summarized briefly as follows (1, p. 261-265) : (a) “The open expression 
of disagreement in a group leads to the existence of cognitive dissonance in 
the members, The knowledge that some other person, generally like oneself, 
holds one opinion is dissonant with holding a contrary opinion.” (b) “The 
greater the difference between the opinion of the person and the opinion 
of the one voicing disagreement, and, hence, the greater the number of 
elements which are dissonant between the cognitive clusters corresponding 
to the two opinions, the greater will be the magnitude of dissonance.” 
(c) “The presence of dissonance gives rise to pressures to reduce that dis- 
sonance.” (d) “The strength of the pressure to reduce dissonance is a func- 


‚ * Received in the Editorial Office on August 13, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. C i ; А 
1 Paper read at Western Psychological Association meeting, San Francisco, April 
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tion of the magnitude of the existing dissonance.” (е) “Dissonance intro- 
duced by disagreement expressed by other persons may be reduced by 
changing one’s own opinion, by influencing the others to change their 
opinion, and by rejecting those who disagree.” 

Thus, for Festinger, with all other things being equal (eliminating other 
dissonance reducing devices), we might expect that the greater the distance 
of the advocated change, the more individuals would move in the advocated 
direction. The hedging statement( with all other things being equal) seems 
to suggest a difficulty in examining Festinger’s theory. Thus negative in- 
stances could be explained away as subjects using other dissonance reducing 
devices (e.g., rejection of group, etc.), while positive results could be re- 
garded as supportive of the theory. 

No such difficulty is apparent in the Hovland and Sherif position. There- 
fore, an attempt will be made to examine the communications and influence 
literature to see if hypotheses based on scaling theory (anchor effects) appear 
to be tenable in this area. The hypotheses to be examined, briefly stated, are: 

1. The smaller the distance between the advocated change and the in- 
dividual’s initial, opinion, the more likely he is to change in the advocated 
direction (assimilate the advocated position). 

2. The greater the distance between an individual's stand and the advo- 
cated change, the more likely he is to change away from the advocated 
direction (boomerang) or show, a contrast effect. 


B. METHOD 


A search of the literature brings very few studies to light upon which 
we can examine these hypotheses. Of the studies concerned with the effects 
of distance, a number report only mean change, and fail to report the 
number changing in a given direction. 

Hovland and Pritzker (3), while systematically varying the amount of 
advocated change, report the number who boomerang in their study, but 
fail to report the number who change in a positive direction. Three degrees 
of advocated change—slight, moderate and marked— produced 7.7, 5.7, and 
7.3 per cent boomerang respectively. A chi-square analysis indicated that 
these differences failed to approach significance, clearly failing to support 
our hypothesis that a greater proportion of the subjects should change 
negatively as distance increases. 

The article by Hovland, Harvey, and Sherif (5), which shows evidence 
for the anchor effects in the evaluation of а communicator’s position, also 
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TABLE 1a 
OPINION CHANGE: DRY GROUP 
Change 
Message N + 0 — 
N % N % N % 
Moderately wet 114 36 31.6 56 49.3 22 19.3 
Wet 69 19 27.5 34 49.1 16 23.2 


а Adapted from Table 3 of Hoyland, Harvey, and Sherif (5, р. 249). 
Note: x? = 0.55, 2 df, p<.50. 


presents little data relevant to testing the applicability of scaling theory to 


' influence attempts. 


In their investigations, the subgroup who initially held what we may call 
a dry position in relation to the distribution of alcoholic beverages was 
divided into two subgroups. One group received a message which might be 
classified as moderately wet in terms of the attitude advocated towards 
alcohol, while the other subgroup received a message advocating an ex- 
tremely wet position. If the formulation based on scaling theory were pre- 
dictive, we would expect the moderately wet messages being closer to 
the subject’s initial position to produce greater change in’ the direction of 
the message (assimilation), and less negative change (contrast) as compared 
to the group who received the extremely wet advocation. Table 1 shows 
that there is no statistically significant effect of distance in terms of the 
number who change. The small differences that do occur are in the direction 
predicted by Hovland and Sherif. Boomerang effects in all the study groups 
(see the original article) seem to be relatively constant in amount, and 
independent of message distance. 

Two studies by the present author (2) investigated the effect of different 
amounts of advocated change while holding initial extremity of opinion 
constant. Hovland, Harvey, and Sherif have suggested that initial extremity 
might be a relevant variable. Using a technique developed by Zimbardo (6) 
we had the subjects (72 New York City undergraduates) rate a case his- 
tory of a juvenile delinquent (Johnny Rodriguez) as to who was to blame 
for Johnny’s delinquency. Subjects (working individually in groups of six) 
marked a nine-point scale of blame, ranging from Johnny completely to 
blame, to his environment completely to blame. Each subject indicated those 
Statements he found acceptable, those he found objectionable, that statement 
he thought most acceptable, and that statement he found most objectionable. 
Three degress of advocated change (false message to the subject of what 
others in the group thought most acceptable) were employed with the subject 
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randomly assigned to one of the three conditions. The messages may be 
classified as follows: close—message showed group considered most acceptable 
an opinion the subject initially marked acceptable; moderate—group reported 
to have considered as most acceptable the nearest objectionable opinion to 
the one marked most acceptable by the subject; distant—group reported to 
have considered the opinion the subject had marked most objectionable as 
most acceptable. 

Following their initial rating, the subjects were individually shown what 
the other members of their group thought was the most acceptable opinion 
(ie, they received the falsified message) and then worked on an inter- 
polated task. After this, they were asked under a pretense to rerate the 
scale of opinions about Johnny. 

C. RESULTS 

No support for the anchoring-theory hypotheses was found in the data 
(see Table 2). Indeed, least assimilation (though not significantly) is seen 
in the close group which runs counter to Hypotheses 1. Additional support 
is given to the finding of Hovland, Harvey, and Sherif that initially 
extreme subjects аге least likely to be influenced. 


TABLE 2 
CHANGE AS A FUNCTION oF INITIAL EXTREMITY AND ADVOCATED CHANGE 


Message change 


Close Moderate Distant Totals 
Initial 1 à 
position ЖИ рл у = hee eu. er = оО а 
New York sample 
Extreme 1090 Бао $: S. r1 94 1$-.1 
Moderate d SS RE 10715 1 24 12 6 
Neutral 110 ^0 2.0 2 ЫА | 4 0 3 
Totals AZ. 14 5 4 14.5818 
Utah sample 
+ 0 — + 0 — + 0 — + 0 = 
Extreme оа E) 4223 72 Sr codes 
Moderate NET: $0391 14 6 3 
Neutral 3 0r ut inch 4 0 2 
Totals 13 3 4 10 6 4 


As part of another study concerned with the effects of unanimous vs. 
nonunanimous influencing agents, we had the opportunity to replicate a part 
of this study with a new population. In this study, the moderate and distant 
message conditions were replicated with 20 male undergraduates at Utah 
State University assigned to each of the two: conditions so as to balance 
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for initial confidence of the subject and initial size of the subject's accept- 
ance range. Thus the two groups were matched for the amount of confi- 
dence a subject had in the opinion he marked most acceptable and the 
number of opinions marked acceptable. Numerous studies have stressed the 
role of confidence in attitude change, and Hovland and Sherif have suggested 
subjects with initially wider latitudes of acceptance are less resistant to 
influence. Zimbardo reports results supporting this latter hypothesis. 

In Table 2 we can examine the results of the Utah replication. Once 
more the data are presented to show the effects of initial extremity of 
opinion. Again we find that no significant differences exist between the two 
experimental conditions. Once more we fail to find support for the hypotheses 
presented by Hovland and Sherif. We may again note that there appears to 
be a significant relationship between.initial extremity of opinion and likelihood 
of obtaining change. 

It may finally be noted that no evidence in the literature examined sup- 
ports the Festinger view of those likely to change in the advocated direction 
in relation to the amount of change advocated. Festinger presents no theory 
concerning the likelihood of boomerang. 

It would appear that although it has been amply «lemonstrated that 
amount of change varies directly with amount of change advocated, the 
number who change in a given direction is independent of this factor. 

If we look closely at the data presented in Table 2 and also remember · 
that Hovland, Harvey, and Sherif reported similar findings as to the 
effects of,initial position on likelihood of attitude change, we see that these 
results may suggest one possibility to account for the development of the 
Hovland and Sherif theoretical position. It would seem that, most often, 
maximum distance of advocated change is obtained from a message to an 
individual who already holds an extreme position. Since our studies indicate 
that such individuals will tend to hold firmly to their position anyway, this 
could be confounded in interpretation to mean that less positive change 
among these is due to the effects of distance (rather than to initial ex- 
tremity of opinion). In a similar manner, more moderate distances may be 
confounded with more moderate initial-position holders who are more 
susceptible to influence, and hence lead to the notion that moderate advoca- 
tions will produce greater positive change. 

Finally, our results have indicated that there are significant effects of 
confidence and initial size of acceptance range in the hypothesized direction. 
Thus, any study of message distance effects should take care to control for 
these factors. 
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D. SUMMARY 


Two hypotheses (propounded by Hovland and Sherif) drawn from 
anchoring effects observable in psychophysical scaling were examined in re- 
lation to the communications literature and in experimental study. No evi- 
dence was found to support these hypotheses. No instances of support for 
hypotheses derivable from Festinger’s cognitive-dissonance theory is found. 

It is suggested that, while amount of change varies with amount of change 
advocated, there is no relationship between amount of change advocated 
and the likelihood that an individual will change in a particular direction 
in an attitude-change experiment. Initial extremity of a subject’s opinion is 
a possible alternative explanation of the so-called anchor effects in attitude 
change. 
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FRIENDLINESS IN DREAMS* 


Institute of Dream Research 


CALVIN HALL AND BILL DOMHOFF 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a study of aggression, we found that dreams are filled with anger, 
hostility, hatred, physical assault, and murder (2). What is the situation 
with respect to friendliness, affection, and love? Is the other of the two 
great forces, “eternal Eros,” equally represented in dreams? 

The answer is no. In dreams, Ares wins out over Eros two to one. The 
same 3049 dream narratives which contained 1490 acts of aggression provided 
us with 711 acts of friendliness. Nor does the difference in frequency tell 
the whole story. Friendly acts are not nearly as intense as aggressive ones. 
A majority of the 711 friendly acts consists of mild expressions of friendli- 
ness, such as a greeting, waving, shaking hands, kissing, complimenting a 
person, or doing a small favor. Major acts of friendliness like saving a life, 
protecting someone from danger, or rendering a major service are rare. Love, 
altruism, humanitarianism, benevolence, generosity, and unselfishness, on 
any large scale, are not characteristic of the dream world. Hate and violence 
are. А 
t B. DREAM NARRATIVES 

The dream narratives used for this study were drawn from our collection 
of more than 10,000 dreams. "They were collected over a period of years 
from students in Hall's undergraduate classes at Western Reserve University. 
The students either reported their own dreams or secured dreams from 
other people. A standard printed form was used. 

In this paper, we will present data on the following points: (a) friendly 
interactions by age and sex of the dreamer, (5) friendly encounters which 
the dreamer witnesses but in which he does not participate, (c) friendly 
encounters in which the dreamer is a participant, (d) dreamer as befriender 
versus dreamer as befriended, and (e) friendly interactions by the dreamer 
with various classes of dream characters, 

A friendly interaction is defined as any one of the following types of 


behavior. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on August 13, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
Journal Press. [- 
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1. Feeling friendly without outward expression; feeling sympathy or 
wanting to console; wanting to be with someone, feeling good about being 
with someone, glad to see a person; intending to do something helpful. 

2. Friendly greeting, smile, wave; shaking hands, patting on back; 
kidding, joking; sympathizing, comforting, apologizing, supporting; receiving 
or sending a friendly letter; holding hands, hugging, embracing, kissing, 
making love, sexual intercourse. 

3. Giving a present or loaning something. 

4. Helpful act; saving a life, getting someone a job, doing a favor, 
protecting from danger. 

For a more complete description of scoring friendliness in dreams, see 
Technical Manual No. 2 issued by the Institute of Dream Research (4). 

In Table 1 are presented data on friondliness in six groups of dreamers. 
The last two columns are ratios obtained by dividing the number of friendly 
interactions by the number of characters appearing in the dreams of males 
and females in each group. This ratio will be called the F/C ratio, hereafter. 
The reason for using this ratio is that the probability of a friendly inter- 
action occurring is a function of the number of characters who appear in 
a dream. For a further discussion of this point, see Technical Manual No. 
1 issued by the Institute of Dream Research (3), and Hall and Domhoff (2). 


TABLE 1 
INCIDENCE OF FRIENDLINESS BY AGE AND SEX 


Dreamers Dreams Friendliness Characters F/C ratios 
Group Age M F M F M F M F 


1 2-12 119 133 217 274 37 48 405 588 .09 .08 
13-18 138 138 138 138 41 37 200 288 21 .13* 


3 18-27 200 200 200 200 37 61 342 486 41 12 
4 20-24 200 200 200 200 46 45 382 452 42 .10 
5 18-24 25 25 458 462 137 112 667 799 :21 14% 
6 30-80 281 281 281 281 5912.51 468 1424 13.04% 
All groups 963 977 1494 1555 357 354 2464 4037 4 .09хх 


X Significant at less than the 5 per cent level. 

хх Significant at less than the 1 per cent level. 

, Note: "The statistic used in this paper is the standard formula for determining the 
significance of the difference between proportions. 

It will be observed, first, that the ratios for male dreamers are greater 
than those for female dreamers in every group except Group 3. The overall 
sex difference, .14 versus .09, is not, however, a striking one even if it is 
significant at less than the 1 per cent level. Moreover, since sex dreams 
have been counted as friendly interactions, it is possible that females may 
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be more reluctant to report such dreams than males are. Yet when sex 
dreams are omitted, the male ratio is still larger than the female ratio 
(12 versus .08). It appears then that males not only have more aggression 
in their dreams (2), but they also have more friendliness. 

The only age differences are the somewhat lower ratios in children’s 
dreams, and in dreams reported by older females (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 
F/C ratios 
Male dreamers Female dreamers 
Group 1 09 08 
Groups 2-5 17 13 
Group 6 43 04 


Note: The differences in the ratiés between Group 1 and Groups 2-5 for male 
dreamers and for female dreamers are significant at less than the 1 per cent level. 


C. Discussion 


The foregoing data include friendly interactions in which the dreamer 
participates as well as those which he witnesses. In the following analyses 
of the data, we will include only those friendly acts in which the dreamer 
is involved. Witnessed friendliness accounts for 18 per cent of all friendly 
acts in male dreams, and 15 per cent in female dreams. By removing them, 
the age and sex differences shown in Tables 1 and 2 are not changed. 

In a friendly interaction, the dreamer may be either initiator (befriender) 
or recipient (befriended). Table 3 gives the ratios for dreamer as befriended 
divided by dreamer as befriender. We have combined groups when the ratios 
are approximately the same. 


TABLE 3 
RATIOS oF DREAMER BEFRIENDED TO DREAMER BEFRIENDER 
Male dreamers Female dreamers 
Group 1 13 1,8xx 
Groups 2-5 4 1.4 
Group 6 6 9 


хх Significant at less than the 1 per cent level. 


Children are more likely to be the recipients of friendliness than initiators. 
'The same is true for young adults females. Males from the age of 18 on 
are more often initiators of friendliness. Notice the decreasing ratios for 
female dreamers with age. Girls receive almost twice as much friendliness 
as they initiate, whereas older females befriend slightly more than they are 
befriended. 
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The incidence of friendliness with various classes of dream characters is 
presented in Table 4. For the method of classifying characters we use, see 
Technical Manual No. 1 issued by the Institute of Dream Research (3). 

Male dreamers have many more friendly meetings with all of the female 
groups, except family members, than they do with male groups. Female 


TABLE 4 
F/C Ratios FOR DREAMER-INVOLVED FRIENDLINESS 
F/C ratios 
Characters Male dreamers Female dreamers 

Males :08 10 
Females 24 .07xx 
Male family members .08 .06 
Female family members ‚11 .06х 
Known males .09 Л6хх 
Known females 34 .07хх 
Male strangers 06 08 
Female strangers .25 .09xx 
Animals (only 9 in all) 


X Significant at less than the 5 per cent level. 

*X Significant at less,than the 1 per cent level. 
dreamers, on the other hand, have only one ratio which is noticeably higher 
than the others. This is the ratio for known male characters. In other words, 
females tend to distribute their friendliness about equally among the various 
classes, whereas males give a lot to female characters and a little to male 
characters. 


TABLE 5 
FRIENDLY INTERACTIONS WITH FATHER AND MOTHER 
F/C ratios 
Male dreamers Female dreamers 
Father .09 :07 
Mother 44 07 


Although the number of friendly interactions with father and mother 
are small, we present the ratios for these two dream characters in Table 5. 
There is greater friendliness with the opposite sex parent by male dreamers 
but not for female dreamers. 

The few age differences which appear in the data are presented in sum- 
mary form. (а) In general, older dreamers show the lowest incidence of 
friendliness for all groups of characters. (b) The greatest amount of 
friendliness involving male and female family members is shown by male 
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children and adolescents; there is no such age difference in female dreamers. 
(c) 'The incidence of friendliness between male dreamers and known 
female characters is high during adolescence and young adulthood, whereas 
the incidence of friendliness between female dreamers and known male 
characters decreases with age. (d) There are no age differences for the 
stranger categories. 


D. INTERACTIONS 


We present just one piece of data regarding witnessed friendliness. A count 
was made of the number of male-male, male-female, and female-female in- 
teractions. Unfortunately, there are not enough such incidents to justify a 
comparison of male and female dreamers. The frequencies for both sexes 
combined are shown in Table 6. There is almost as much same sex friendli- 
ness witnessed by dreamers as there is opposite sex friendliness. 


TABLE 6 
WITNESSED FRIENDLINESS 
Male versus male 7 
Male versus female 15 
Female versus female 4 е 


E. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Individual differences in F/C ratios are large. For 25 male dream series, ® 
the ratios have a range from zero to .41? for 25 female dream series the 
range is from .03 to .32. 


Е. CONCLUSIONS 


The main conclusions to be drawn from these data are as follows: 

1. There is more friendliness in male dreams than in female dreams. 

2. 'The least amount of friendliness is found in the dreams of children 
and older women. 

3. Children and young women are more apt to receive friendliness than 
to initiate it. 

4. For male dreamers, friendly interactions with female characters yield 
the highest ratio; and friendly interactions with male characters, the lowest. 
‘There are no comparable differences in the ratios of female dreamers. 

5. Compared to aggression, there is much less friendliness in dreams. A 
comparison of these two types of social interactions are made in another 


article (1). 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AND THE USE OF INFORMATION 
FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF ATTITUDES* 


Department of Psychology, University of Colorado 


Mitton E. LiPETZ 


A. PURPOSE 


In an earlier study (3) data were offered to support the hypothesis that 
Ss low on the California F Scale (1) are better able than Ss high on this 
scale to use relevant information to assess the attitudes of others. Ss high 
in F tended to see others as haying attitudes similar to their own, whereas 
the stereotypy of Ss low in F was inferred from the infrequency of their 
perception of others as has having lower F scores than their own. 

The present investigation was concerned with the relationship between 
authoritarianism as a dimension and the use of information for making 
accurate social judgments. Two outcomes seemed possible. One was that the 
greater the degree of authoritarianism, the greater the inaccuracy of judg- 
ments based on information presented. This hypothesis is predicated on the 
assumption that authoritarianism as operationalized through the California F 
Scale (1) bears a linear relationship to its correlates. The other was that 
the correlation between authoritarianism and accuracy of judgments of 
others js curvilinear. If Ss both high and low in F are capable of stereotyped 
judgments (2, 3, 4), then perhaps Ss from the middle of an F-Scale dis- 
tribution are most accurate in the application of information to a social- 
judgment task because of their ability to be more objective; hence a 
curvilinear relationship would result. The aim of this study was to evaluate 
the relative merit of these hypotheses, as well as to attempt a replication of 
the earlier findings. 

B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


Male and female students in an introductory psychology course 
(N — 339) were administered 28 items of the Form 40-45 California F 
Scale. The scale was scored by adding a constant of four to each of the 
responses, resulting in a total distribution of scores ranging from 28 to 


* Received in the Editorial Office on August 29, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
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154. To facilitate certain computations, the group was trichotomized and 
designated as those high in F (range 105-154, item mean 4.2), moderate 
in F (range 87-104; item mean 3.4) and low in F (range 28-86; item mean 
2,59 


2. Source of Information 


Information upon which to base judgments was provided through mock- 
interview recordings. "The scripts for these recordings were identical to 
those used in a prior study (3) with their content derived from the 
theoretical clusters presented by Adorno, et al. (1, p. 255). A fuller de- 
scription of the two scripts—one portraying a high-F personality and here- 
after called the high role, the other presenting a low-F personality and re- 
ferred to as the low role—can be found in the 1960 report. Because of the 
nature of the roles as written, it is assumed that the higher a predicted 
score for the high role and the lower a predicted score for the low role the 
greater is the accuracy of judgment. 


3. Procedure 


Data were gathered in two sessions. During the first session 178 Ss filled 
out the F Scale. Aftér the forms were collected the low-role recording was 
played in its entirety. The Ss were then requested to take the scale the way 
they believed the person in the recording would answer it for himself. The 
second session, in which 161 different Ss participated, was similar to the 
first with the exception that the high-role recording was presented. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Comparisons between mean estimated F scores for the high role and the 
low role were made and are presented in Table 1. The results indicated 
that within the total subject group as well as within each of the subgroups, 
the high-role respondent was rated higher in F than the respondent on the 
low-role recording. Clearly, the information presented differentiated between 
the two roles. However, the degree of differentiation varied with the degree 
of authoritarianism. Ss low in F produced a greater discrepancy between 
the roles than did either Ss high іп Е (t = 8.07, p < .001) or Ss moderate 
in F (2= 4.41, р < .001). Ss moderate in Е produced a greater mean 
difference between the two roles than did Ss high in Е (2 = 4.10, р < .001). 

'To test the nature of the relationship between self F and predicted F, 
both an eta and a Pearson r were computed. A chi-square test of linearity 
revealed that the relationship between the two variables is linear. Ss from 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON or MEAN ESTIMATED F Scores ror HIGH AND Low ROLES 

Rote on Subject 
record group N Mean SD t 2 
High Total 161 166.3 13.02 

32.53 < .001 
Low Total 178 102.6 22.30 
High High 38 162.9 10.52 

А 18.29 <.001 

Low High 78 115.5 16.58 
High Moderate 63 165.7 11.20 

21.90 < .001 
Low Moderate 52 102.4 18.20 
High Low 60 „169.2 15.40 

22.34 < .001 
Low Low 53 84.9 23.05 


the middle of an F-Scale distribution therefore do not evidence the greatest 
degree of accuracy, and the hypothesis purporting this is rejected. The 
correlation for the low-role recording based on an N of 178 was .61 
(2 < .001). Hence, the lower the self score, the lower and more accurate 
is the predicted score. For the high-role recording, the correlation based on 
ап N of 161 was —20 (№ < .01). The lower the self score, the higher 
and more accurate the predicted score. In general, then, the lower the 
degree of authoritarianism, the better able is one to use relevant informa- 
tion foreinferring the degree of authoritarianism of another. 

Table 2 presents comparisons of mean estimated F scores among Ss high, 
moderate, and low in F. These comparisons are offered in an attempt to 
clarify further the nature of the above relationships. 

Ss low in F perceive the high role more accurately than do Ss high in F. 
Differences between Ss moderate in F and those either high or low in F, 
while in the expected directions, are not significant. For the low-role 
recording, Ss low in F are more accurate than either Ss high or moderate 
in F, and Ss moderate in F are more accurate than those high in F. 

These results strongly support previous findings in the area of authori- 
tarianism and attitudinal perception. They indicate that the relationship 
between authoritarianism and the distortion of relevant information holds 
not only for extremes of an F-Scale distribution, but for the entire range 
of such scores. The relationship is stronger for the low role, but the greater 
accuracy of the person low in F even manifests itself in the high-role situation 
where the need of Ss high in F to perceive the attitudes of others as similar 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison or MEAN ESTIMATED Е Scores AMONG SUBJECT GROUPS 
Role on Subject Ц 
record group N Mean SD t $ 
High High 38 162.9 10.52 
2.40 < .02 
High Low 60 169.2 15.40 
High High 38 162.9 10.52 
1.24 = 
High Moderate 63 165.7 11.20 
High Moderate 63 165.7 11.20 
1.45 -— 
High Low 60 169.2 15.40 
Low High 73 115.5 16.58 
р 8.17 < .001 
Іоу Low 53 84.9 23.05 
Low High 73 115.5 16.58 
4.13 < .001 
Low Moderate 52 102.4 18.20 
Low Moderate 52 102.4 18.20 
› 4.28 < .001 
Low Low 53 84.9 23.05 


to their own would operate in the direction of “accuracy.” The proportion 
“of Ss low in F who judge the scores for the low role as lower than their 
own (11 of 53) is almost identical to that found by the writer in 1960 
(five of 24). Therefore, Crutchfield’s (1954) statement that Ss low in F 
may also engage in stereotyped thinking is not refuted. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the degree to which stereotyped thinking interferes with the judg- 
mental process for this group is not as great as that for persons with 
higher authoritarian scores. 


D. SUMMARY 


The relationship between authoritarianism and accuracy of attitudinal 
assessments was investigated. Ss judged the F Scale attitudes of a respondent 
following the presentation of information relevant to such judgments 
through standard interview recordings. The results, in general, confirm the 
hypothesis that the greater the degree of authoritarianism the greater the 
distortion of attitudinal judgments. 
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LEADERLESS GROUP DISCUSSION PARTICIPATION 
AND INTEROBSERVER AGREEMENTS* 


Psychological Research Services, Western Reserve University 


ERICH P. PRIEN AND ALLAN К. CULLER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Considerable interest exists in the Leaderless Group Discussion technique 
for leadership research in industry and the military (2). Its use outside 
of these situations has been less extensive, particularly for vocational- and 
academic-counseling purposes. This is partially due to the individual nature 
of counseling; however, in the group-counseling and institutional-appraisal- 
and-selection situations, it seems to be a logical and useful technique. The 
LGD, although contrived and artificial, is as close an approximation of a 
“real life" situation as can be utilized conveniently and economically. In an 
unstructured LGD, much can be learned regarding "actual" behavior as 
compared to behavior as predicted from scores on self-rating paper-and-pencil 
tests. 

In 1960, the Psychological Research Services undertook a long-range re- 
search project to investigate directly the counseling process. LGD sessions 
were incorporated into the overall assessment procedure. The purpose of 
this part of the overall study is to report preliminary findings evaluating the 
LGD as a vocational assessment technique, specifically in terms of the re- 
lationship between objective measures of participation and observer ratings. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


The subjects were 44 high-school-senior boys who, along with their 
parents, had agreed to cooperate in the assessment program. There were 
no sample restrictions other than the agreement, so that the group approxi- 
mates a cross-section of senior boys from suburban high schools in the 
Greater Cleveland area. Subjects came from five cooperating high schools; 
each assessment group contained one participant from each school. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on August 31, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The 
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2. Procedure 


Leaderless Group Discussions were held, using open-end questions 
releyant to the age level of the participants as the initiating stimuli. Groups 
consisted of five! subjects seated in random order at tables arranged in a 
semicircle. No firm friendship bonds existed in the groups prior to the 
assessment experiences. Each session lasted 20 minutes, during which time 
three observers rated and recorded behaviors. Each group participated in 
two LGD sessions. 

At the beginning of each session, one of the observers very briefly de- 
scribed an LGD and stated that the subjects were completely on their own. 
Observers did not comment, answer questions, or participate in any way 
from the starting point to the termination of the session. Sessions were 
held in a large room (approximately 35 by 35 feet), so that observers were 
seated at other tables about 20 feet in back of the subjects. At the end 
of the 20-minute period, the group was informed that it could terminate, 
although many continued to talk for 10 or more minutes. 

Examples of stimulus questions used in the first session for each group are: 
(a) Are extracurricular activities important? (5) Should a boy go steady 
in high school? (с) Do part-time jobs help a person select a career? (4) How 
do parents help in selecting a career? 

In order to initiate the discussion, one individual in each group was 
selected to give an opening comment upon one of the questions, Each parti- 
cipant was provided with a card listing the sample questions. 

For the second session, the general topic “things to consider in pianning 
a career” was provided. Again, the group was not required to keep to the 
topic, an option which was selected by many of the groups. 


3. Measures 


During each LGD session, five measures or records were obtained: 
(a) Each session was tape-recorded. (b) A simple moving paper-tape 
chronograph recorded each participant's responses. This record provides fre- 
quency, duration, sequence, and interaction of participant responses. (c) A 
50-item behavior checklist was completed for each participant. "This check- 
list, developed by Bartlett (2), provides scores on five dimensions: halo, 
contribution of ideas and information, contribution of friendly atmosphere, 
contribution of labor and effort, and contribution of policy and decisions. 
(4) An alternation ranking was made on a scale utilizing the dimension 


1 One participant was absent from two sessions. 
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definitions of the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. (e) A unique 
set of scales for alternation ranking of a 10-point scale for three dimensions— 
vérbal contribution, emotional affiliation, and social adjustment—was used. 

Since each subject participated in two LGD sessions, 88 sets of data 
were available for analysis. 


C. ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


The chronograph record provided precise frequency and total-time 
measures for each participant. Product-moment correlations were computed 
between each of these measures and the observer rating scores. These data 
appear in Table 1. The correlation of frequency and total time is .62, 
N — 88. 

x TABLE 1 


CORRELATION OF RESPONSE FREQUENCY AND TOTAL TIME RESPONDING 
WITH OBSERVER RATINGS 


(N =88) 
Total Standard 
Frequency time Mean deviation 

1 Bartlett Halo 23 53 16.4 4.75 
2 Bartlett Ideas and Information 18 49 2 M16, 4.55 
3 Bartlett Friendly Atmosphere —7 —06 17.3 3.85 
4 Bartlett Labor and Effort 14 39 17.1 442 
5 Bartlett Policy and Decisions 37 52 8.0 5.36 

* 6 Active 40 48 4.3 11 
* 7 Vigorous 18. 19 4.2 1.19 
* 8 Impulsive 35 41 41 1.05 
* 9 Dominant 50 64 4.2 1.31 
*10 Stable 17 32 4.6 1.05 
*11 Sociable 38 55 4.5 42 
*12 Reflective —18 —12 4.6 97 
13 Verbal Contribution 36 58 7.0 2.54 
14 Emotional Affiliation 47 64 6.8 2.51 
15 Social Adjustment 22 40 7.1 249 

Меап 104 36.9 
Standard deviation 7.25 9.83 


* These definitions are as found in the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
Test. 

An additional analysis was performed to clarify further the relation of 
frequency and time measures to the observer ratings. Since each group had 
two LGD sessions, two sets of ratings were available for each participant. 
Observer ratings were controlled by group, so that each set of ratings was 
completed by a unique observer. The interrater, intersession ratings were 
dichotomized for both the frequency and the total-time measures, the ques- 
tion of concern being the effect of opportunity to observe on the observer 
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ratings. It was hypothesized that the correlation of observer ratings across 
sessions would be a direct function of opportunity to observe. While the 
data are not suitable for an experimental check of the hypothesis, results 
would be indicative. Table 2 shows the correlation across raters and sessions 
for subjects scoring high and for those scoring low on the objective measures 
of frequency and total time of participation in the LGD sessions. The column 
on the extreme right of the table lists the correlations for the combined 
groups. The intrasession frequency-measure correlation was -79, indicating 
relative stability of performance across sessions. Total time correlated .61 
TABLE 2 


INTERRATER, INTERSESSION CORRELATIONS FOR H1 AND Lo SUBGROUPS ON FREQUENCY AND 
TOTAL TIME AND FOR COMBINED GROUPS 


Frequency Total Time 

(N = 22) (N = 22) Combined 

Lo Hi Lo Hi (N = 44) 
1 Bartlett Halo 44 45 29 37 51 
2 Bartlett Ideas and Information 26 41 11 31 63 
3 Bartlett Friendly Atmosphere 57.41 61 15 57 
4 Bartlett Labor and Effort 18 20 00 35 31 
5 Bartlett Policy and Decisions 36 10 02 41 58 
* 6 Active M 46 28 36 22 46 
* 7 Vigorous 34 44 42 36 56 
* 8 Impulsive 20 28 31 06 29 
* 9 Dominant 49 52 43 28 40 
*10 Stable 46 43 40 19 41 
*11 Sociable 55 46 51 41 53 
*12 Reflective "47 13 59 07 19 
13 Verbal Contribution 66 17 50 25 34 
14 Emotional Affiliation 58 55 50 35 33 
15 Social Adjustment 63 36 50 04 54 


* These definitions are as found in the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. 


across sessions. The means and standard deviations for interrater, inter- 
session correlations appear in Tables 3 and 4. 


D. Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to explore the relationship between ob- 
jective measures of LGD participation and observer ratings of LGD be- 
havior. The results indicate that observers give higher ratings to participating 
members on scales reflecting contributions of ideas and information and 
of policy and decisions; on the Guilford scale ratings of active, dominant, 
and sociable; and for the three graphic scales reflecting verbal contribution, 
emotional affiliation, and social adjustment. Thus, some individuals were 
described as not contributing to friendly atmosphere or being reflective. The 
overall general concept seems to be that activity in itself is positive, although 
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not necessarily “other-directed” in any personal manner. The high-scoring 
individuals appear globally to be more businesslike and goal-oriented in 
their behavior than those who participated less. This description agrees, in 
substance, with that given by Kaess et al. (3) which was derived using actual 
Guilford-Zimmerman test scores. However, no indication was provided as 
to the possible socially undesirable factors characteristic of this type of 
leadership. 

The data in Table 2 suggest that part of the answer may lie in the 
bias of the observers. Contrary to expectations, observers tended to agree 
on ratings for the individuals who participated less. This suggests that with 
participation (opportunity to observe) ratings go up, but randomly as a 
function of unique individual halo. When participation is less, observers are 
firm and also less positive in theireratings. This leads to the speculation that 
observers rate on the basis of what participants fail to do rather than on 
the basis of what is actually done. This would certainly be consistent with 
the suggestion that observers are more prone to rate on individual halo 
whenever performance meets or exceeds preconceived expectations. 

While tentative, the preliminary results of this study raise doubts as to 
the validity and utility of observer ratings. Verification and generalization to 
other similar situations such as peer ratings, interviewer ratings, and 
supervisors’ performance ratings will require additional research. 


c 


E. Summary 
e 


The relationship between participation in Leaderless Group Discussion 
sessions and observer ratings of leadership was examined, using frequency 
and total time of contributions as objective measures of participation. 
Product-moment correlations were computed between each of the two ob- 
jective measures of participation and observer-ratings on each of 15 dimen- 
sions of group leadership behavior. Further analysis was made, dichotomizing 
the observer ratings on the basis of high and low participation. High 
participators were found to be more active, businesslike and goal-directed. 
The results suggest (a) that ratings are made on the basis of what is not 
done; and (5) that when performance meets or exceeds a preconceived level 
of expectation, ratings reflect individual halo. This study casts some doubt 
on the value of observer ratings as yalid measurements of leadership, 
particularly in LGD sessions. 
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ATTITUDES OF THE CLERGY TOWARD BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN* 


Department of Psychology, University of Wisconsin 


> 


PETER НАІМЕЅ AND Mavis HETHERINGTON 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The study of teachers’ attitudes to children’s behavior problems has been 
investigated extensively by both educators and psychologists. The earliest 
investigation in this area (8) found marked disagreement between teachers 
and mental hygienists in judging the seriousness of children’s behavior 
problems. Teachers regarded as most serious those traits which conflicted 
with accepted moral values and which caused disruption in the classroom. 
Mental hygienists regarded as most serious those traits, such as shyness, 
unsocialness, fearfulness, and unhappiness, which did not conflict with au- 
thority or ethical standards but which frequently were precursors of severe 
personality disorders, = 

Subsequent studies ( 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9) have shown gradually increasing 
agreement of teachers with psychologists’ estimations of the relative im- 
portance of children’s behavior problems. However, teachers continue to 
regard as most serious that behavior which violates their moral standards 
or frustrates them in the classroom. 

Many professional groups other than teachers and psychologists are in a 
position to observe and evaluate the problems of children. Gurin, Veroff, 
and Feld (2) state that the most frequently consulted source of advice by 
people with psychological problems, including children’s problems, was the 
clergy, who were sought 42 per cent of the time. Since the moral implications 
of behavior were thought by previous investigators to influence teachers’ 
judgments of children’s behavior problems, these factors might be expected 
to be even more significant in such judgments by an ethically oriented pro- 
fession, such as the clergy. 

The present study was conducted to investigate evaluations of the moral 
implications and the seriousness of children’s behavior problems by priests, 
ministers, rabbis, and clinical psychologists. It is hypothesized that (а) a 
high positive relation will be found between evaluations of morality and of 


* Accepted by Otto Klineberg of the Editorial Board, and received in the 
Editorial Office on August 21, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by The Journal Press. 
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seriousness of children's behavior problems by the clergy, (5) judgments of 
the morality and of the seriousness of children’s behavior problems by 
clinicians will not be significantly related, and (c) judgments of the 
seriousness of children’s behavior problems by clinicians and by the clergy 
will differ significantly. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 20 priests, 20 ministers, 20 rabbis, and 20 clinical psy- 
chologists from Milwaukee, Madison, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. Only 
parish clergy were selected since it is assumed that these clergymen would 
be in closer contact with children’s problems than would clergymen in 
administrative or academic positions. Ss were selected randomly from lists 
available at the Catholic Information Center, in telephone books, and the 
American Psychological Association Directory. 


2. Procedure 


Questionnaires were sent by mail to 160 Ss, 40 to each of the four 
groups—i.e., priests, ministers, rabbis, and psychologists—and 102 ques- 
tionnaires were returned. From these, 20 questionnaires were randomly 
selected from each of the four groups, yielding an N — 80. The Ss were 
unaware that they were selected "due to their professional status, and an 
envelope coding system allowed the experimenters to discriminate between 
the returned questionnaires. The questionnaires consisted of a Seriousness 
Scale (S) and a Morality Scale (M). 

The S scale was a listing of the 24 personality traits used by Thompson 
(7). Ss were asked to rank them from 1 to 24, 1 representing the most 
serious behavior disturbance of a child 6-to-12 years of age, and 24 repre- 
senting the least serious disturbance. 

The M scale consisted of the same 24 personality traits. Ss were asked 
to rate each of the 24 traits from 1 to 5 as they considered them repre- 
senting violations of their sense of morality, 1 representing no violation of 


their sense of morality and 5 representing an extreme violation of their 
sense of morality. 


Ten priests, 10 ministers, 10 rabbis, and 10 psychologists answered the 


S scale; the other 10 priests, 10 ministers, 10 rabbis, and 10 psychologists 


of the sample answered the M scale. 


pS NN 
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C. RESULTS 


'The responses of each of the groups of Ss on both the S scale and the 
М “scale were summed and ranked. Rankings on the M scale were then 
inverted to facilitate comparison with the S scale. Thus, low scores on the 
M scale indicated traits regarded as the greatest violations of morality, and 
low scores on the S scale indicated traits regarded as the most serious 
behavior problems. Rank-order correlations using Spearman's rho of the 
clergy's and the psychologists! rankings on the S scale and the M scale are 
found in Table 1. Ministers were in significant agreement with psy- 


TABLE 1 
Ruos or PRIESTS, MINISTERS, RABBIS, AND PSYCHOLOGISTS ON THE S AND M SCALES 
8 Scale M Scale 
Clergy Psychologists Psychologists 
Priests 011 .740** 
Ministers .529* .837** 
Rabbis :086 335% 


* 5 < .05 (two-tailed test). 

** $ <.01 (two-tailed test). 
chologists at the .05 level on the S scale; priests and rabbis were not. All 
three groups of the clergy were in significant agreement at the .01 level 
with psychologists on the M scale. 

A matrix of intercorrelations among the four groups on the M scale. 
and the S scale appears in Table 2. Rhos. between all groups of the clergy 


М ТАВІЕ 2 
Marrix or RHos AMONG PRIESTS, MINISTERS, RABBIS, AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 
ON THE M AND S SCALES 


Priests Ministers Rabbis Psychologists 
S M S M 5 M 5 M ` 
Priests S —.318 364 —.01 
м .874** .680** —.410* 
Ministers Б] —.270 —284 
M .870** —.149 
Rabbis S .760** —.691* 
M —.055 
Psychologists $ —.054 
M 


* $ < .05 (two-tailed test). 
** 5.01 (two-tailed test). 


on the M scale were significant at the .01 level. The rho between priests 
on the M scale and psychologists on the S scale was a significant negative 
correlation at the .05 level. 
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Only the rabbis showed a significant correlation at the .01 level between 
their S- and M-scale rankings. 

Coefficients of concordance, W, were calculated for the four groups „оп 
the S scale and were converted to y? scores by the formula 
y2 =m (N—1)W. This yield 4? scores of 104.88, 57.77, 94.76 and 
132.02 for priests, ministers, rabbis, and psychologists respectively. These 
were all significant at the .001 level. 

An analysis of variance applied to the M scale for each of the four 
groups yielded F scores of 1.69, 3.85, .903, and 3.16 for the priests, 
ministers, rabbis, and psychologists respectively. The F scores of rabbis and 
priests were not statistically significant, but the scores of ministers and 
psychologists were both significant at the .01 level. This indicated signi- 
ficant agreement on the M scale within the groups of rabbis and priests, 
but not for the groups of ministers and psychologists. 

The group means of the four groups on the M scale were 3.34 for 
ministers, 2.89 for priests, 2.70 for rabbis, and 1.90 for psychologists. The 
between-group variances of the ministers, psychologists, priests, and rabbis 
are 5.97, 4.20, 3.24, and 2.25. As indicated in Table 3, none of the 
differences between the variances was significant, but the group means of 
ministers ratings were significantly different from those of priests and rabbis 
whose group means were not significantly different from each other. All 


ij TABLE 3 
Т AND F SCORES FOR GROUP MEAN AND BETWEEN GROUP VARIANCES ON THE М SCALE 
__ Priests . Ministers Rabbis 
* 502 X 852 x 502 
Ministers x T 2.28* 
552 F184 
Rabbis x T12 T 348** 
502 F144 F 2.65 
Psychologists X T 5.69*** T 3.27** T477* 
502 Е 1.30 F187 
* p< 05. 
** 5 < 01. 
жав 5c 001. 


three groups of clergy had group means significantly different from the 
group mean of psychologists. 


D. DiscussioN 


The hypothesized high positive relation between evaluations of morality 
and of children's behavior problems by the clergy was partially supported. 
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Rabbis, as measured by the M and § scales, regarded children’s behavior 
problems which involved violations of morality as serious behavior dis- 
turbances. However, ministers and priests showed a low and insignificant 
relation between their attitudes toward morality and mental health. 

As seen in Table 2, the hypothesized insignificant relation of clinicians’ 
judgments of the morality and of the seriousness of children’s problems was 
supported, 

As hypothesized, priests and rabbis did not agree with psychologists in 
mental-health attitudes as measured by the S scale. However, the ministers 
were in significant agreement with the psychologists on the $ scale. A rho 
of .870, significant at the .01 level, exists between the rankings of Thompson’s 
1940 sample of psychologists and the present sample of psychologists on the 
severity of children’s behavior problems. A review of the literature shows 
these attitudes to have been prevalent throughout the last 35 years among 
mental-health experts. 

Recent studies with school teachers on similar scales yield rhos in the range 
of .50 to .60 and show a steady increase from the —.11 rho of Wickman’s 
1928 study. The present sample of priests and rabbis are exhibiting an under- 
standing of mental health that was prevalent in school teachers during the 
1930's. 

All four groups showed significant within-group agreement on the $ scale, 
and the priests and rabbis showed significant agreement within the group on 
the M scale. Since the minister sample was selected from seven different 
denominations within the Protestant religion, and since the psychologist 
sample contained members of different religions, the religious heterogeneity 
of these two groups may have contributed to the lack of consensus on evalua- 
tions of morality. 

The mean ratings on the M scale by each of the groups indicated that the 
ministers were the most severe in their evaluations of moral implications 
of children’s problems. Their mean ratings fell between “moderate viola- 
tion of my sense of morality,” and “considerable violation of my sense of 
morality”—the number 3 and 4 ratings on the M scale. The mean M-scale 
ratings of priests and rabbis, although not significantly different from each 
other, were significantly lower than those of ministers and significantly higher 
than those of psychologists. Their mean ratings fell between 2 and 3 on the 
five-point scale, or between “slight violation of my sense of morality” and 
“moderate violation of my sense of morality.” The mean ratings of psycholo- 
gists was the lowest of the four groups, and fell between “no violation of my 
sense of morality” and “slight violation of my sense of morality.” 
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‘The amount of similarity between rabbis and priests is noteworthy. Both 
groups showed significant within-group agreement on the M scale and the S 
scale, and the mean ratings of both groups on the M scale were significantly 
similar. 

E. Summary 

An § scale designed to measure mental-health attitudes associated with 
children’s behavior problems and an M scale to measure moralistic evalua- 
tions of the same problems were sent to priests, ministers, rabbis, and clinical 
psychologists. 

The moral implications of behavior problems were related to evaluations 
of severity of the problems by rabbis, but not by priests, ministers, or psy- 
chologists. Ministers’ mean ratings of the moral implications of problems were 
significantly more severe than those of priests and rabbis, who were more 
severe than psychologists. Rabbis and priests were in significant disagreement 
with the mental-health attitudes of psychologists, while the ministers were 
in significant agreement with psychologists as measured by the S scale. 

All four groups agreed significantly within each group on evaluations of 
severity of behavior problems, but only rabbis and priests showed significant 
within-group agreement in evaluating the degree of moral implications of a 
problem. 
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DEFENSIVENESS AND SUSCEPTIBILITY.TO COERCION 
AS A FUNCTION OF SELF-, INTERACTION,, 
A AND TASK-ORIENTATION* ! 


University of Pittsburgh and University of Rochester 


BERNARD M. Bass AND GEORGE DUNTEMAN 


A. PURPOSE 

As part of a theory of interpersonal behavior (1), it was argued that a 
person's reaction to attractive and aversive social stimuli depended in part 
on his generalized orientation toward himself, his group, and the task at 
hand. ? 

In subsequent experiments, it was found that Ss identified by the Orientation 
Inventory (4) as self-oriented tend to avoid volunteering for activities— 
particularly those requiring group membership—but are enticed by monetary 
incentives. These Ss attributed various disagreeable qualities to themselves un- 
favorable to earning esteem among fellow group members (6). When working 
with partners whose contributions they could control, they were willing to 
talk less and listen longer to agreeing than disagreeing partners (8). 

In the above-mentioned studies, interaction-oriented Ss were prone to 
volunteer for group rather than individual activities, described themselves’ 
as needing affiliation and as sociable, but^were seldom regarded as helpful 
to groups by fellow members, because of their superficial rather than real 
concern with group process and group progress. Given control over partners, 
they would talk more and listen less when partners disagreed with them. 

"T'ask-oriented Ss were most likely to complete interrupted tasks, to volun- 
teer most frequently for work, either group or individual, without additional 
incentives, to describe themselves in terms of confidence, strength and ambi- 
tion which also yielded for them considerable approval by fellow members 
for their efforts and initiative in groups. When able to control who talked 
and who listened, they would talk more and listen less in the face of dis- 
agreement, presumably working harder to try to convert the partner. More- 
over, task-orientation, high among all salaried personnel, was found to pre- 
dict success as a first-line foreman, as a second-line supervisor, as well as to 
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discriminate research and development engineers from those in administration, 
supervision or consultation. 

Again, using contrived social settings, we proposed to extend our under- 
standing of the significance of orientation to reactions to threat and to 
conformity pressures. 

As working hypotheses, we expected self-oriented Ss to react most de- 
fensively in the face of ego threats, and interaction-oriented Ss to succumb 
most readily to conformity pressures. T'wo separate experiments were com- 
pleted, each testing one of these hypotheses. 


B. ORIENTATION AND REACTIONS TO THREAT 
1. Method 


‘Twenty-six secretaries from a local community participated in a sensitivity 
training laboratory held on a college campus. The laboratory began with 
an intensive program on a Friday evening, followed by a full Saturday of T 
groups,” exercises, and demonstrations. The remaining training sessions of 
approximately three hours of duration were held on the next succeeding nine 
Monday evenings. The secretaries varied in age from 20 to 50 with a 
mean of 36. Although all were full-time secretaries, their job activities were 
varied as well as the organizations for which they worked. 

At the beginning of the program, each $ completed the Orientation Inven- 
'tory. "Those in the top third in self-orientation scores were classified as self- 
oriented. In the same way, thosé in the top third in interaction or task- 
orientation were classified as such. The “built-in” negative correlations among 
the ipsative scores made it impossible in this sample for any one $ to fall 
into more than one orientation category. Eight Ss were placed in each 
category. 

Late Saturday afternoon, after three T groups had been attended, and 
after numerous other role-playing exercises and individual-judging pro- 
cedures had been conducted by Ss, each $ received three written false evalua- 
tions from the training staff, all intended to be ego-stressing. One concerned 
the intelligence of the S; another, $'з ability to get along with others; and 
the third, S's desire to learn. Accompanying each false report was a check 
list of 22 or 23 items of possible reactions, and Ss were asked to check all 
statements describing how they felt about each of the three reports. 

The statements included items suggesting each one of the defense 
mechanisms: I feel angry at the staff—I feel angry with myself; I feel 
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worried; I wonder how some of the better people in here made out; I feel 
sick to my stomach . . . the staff knows what it’s doing . . . something 
mfist be wrong with me; I guess I wasn't really trying; and so on. Other 
items described symptoms of withdrawal, regression, fantasy, projection, and 
reaction formation. 

As soon as the check lists were filled out and returned, Ss were given 
assurance that the reports had been false, and that all had received similar 
ones. The audible relief was obvious. 


2. RESULTS 


No significant chi squares were obtained when the effects of orientation 
on each specific response were examined. That is, no particular defense reac- 
tion was associated with any particular orientation. However, as seen in 
'Table 1, the total number of items endorsed was clearly associated with 
orientation. As a group, the eight self-oriented and the eight interaction- 
oriented Ss checked from two to three times as many statements as did the 
eight task-oriented secretaries. With two degrees of freedom, the intelligence, 
desire-to-learn, and sociability fake-feedback questionnaires yielded chi squares 
of 10.48, 8.97, and 5.23 respectively. The first two were significant at the 
.01 and .05 level, while the remaining value approached significance at the 


.05 level. 
TABLE 1 € 
Toran DEFENSIVE REACTION or EIGHT SELF-, EIGHT INTERACTION-, AND EIGHT 
TASK-ORIENTED Ss UPON RECEIPT OF DISPARAGING REPORTS ABOUT THEIR 
е INTELLIGENCE, DESIRE TO LEARN, AND SOCIABILITY 


Report Self Interaction Task х2 
Lack of intelligence 33 32 11 10.5 <.01 
Lack of desire to learn 34 46 19 9.0 «.05 
Lack of sociability 31 34 16 5.2 .05 
"Total 98 112 46 
'Total possible 536 536 536 


Relatively speaking, self-oriented Ss were mobilized into defense equally 
as much by all three threatening reports, while interaction and task-oriented 
Ss appeared particularly sensitive to criticism about their desire to learn. 

'Thus, the original hypothesis that self-oriented Ss would be most prone 
to react to ego-threat requires modification, for interaction-oriented Ss are 
equally sensitive to disparagement. The conclusion that task-oriented Ss are 


8 These results are consistent with various completed but-as-yet-unpublished 
analyses of disturbed individuals: juvenile delinquents, murderers, and clients at 
mental-hygiene clinics. In general, these deviants tend to be low in task-orientation 
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least disturbed by ego-threat fits with the earlier finding that peers believe 
task-oriented Ss least likely to “тип away when faced with a problem,” and 
most likely to “push points even after being blocked repeatedly." (5) * 


ORIENTATION AND CONFORMITY 


We suggested that the interaction-oriented member will avoid attempting 
leadership likely to disrupt current patterns of interaction or likely to involve 
risks of making mistakes while interacting with others (1, p. 156). Then, 
by assuming that conformity was the reflection of leadership, the proposition 
was derived that, in contrast to the task-oriented member, the interaction- 
oriented member will attempt to conform to avoid disrupting current patterns 
of interaction or to avoid risking mistakes while interacting with others (3). 

To illustrate the matter more specifically, an experiment was conducted 
testing the hypothesis that, in comparison to the task-oriented member, the 
interaction-oriented member would be less willing to state publicly what he 
really thought privately; that is, his own public and private responses would 
be more divergent, revealing a tendency for the interaction-oriented member 
to be more coerced by his group than the task-oriented member. 


1. METHOD 


From small classes іп elementary psychology, three categories of individuals 
were isolated: (a) those with Orientation Inventory (Ori) scores above the 
mean for their own sex in task but not interaction-orientation, (5) those 
aboye the means for their own sex in interaction but not task-orientation, 
and (c) those below the mean in both interaction and task-orientation (those 
most likely to be highest in self-orientation). 

Ori norms show that men tend to be more task-oriented and less inter- 
action-oriented than women (4). Furthermore, Tuddenham, MacBride and 
Zahn (9) obtained a significant interaction between sex and conformity 
behavior in groups, particularly when the groups were of mixed sex, finding 
likewise that women are more conforming than men. Therefore, our analyses 
were conducted with groups composed only of one sex or the other, to 
control sex as a factor. Thirteen groups were assembled, five to a group— 
nine of women and four of men only. Each group contained two individuals 
from the first or highly task-oriented category; two individuals from the 
second or highly interaction-oriented category; and one individual from the 


and high in self and/or interaction orientation. A recent student suicide was found 
to have been extremely high on the self-orientation scale. 
4 The authors were assisted here by Messrs. Robert Bond and Robert Downey. 
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third category, who was neither high nor low in either orientation, and who 
served as group secretary. 

Each such group was asked to examine and discuss a practice case history 
and three other cases. The practice case (Bob) concerned a problem of 
courtship, complicated by the physical separation of the two college students 
involved and by what they should do about it. Case A concerned a problem 
in classroom cheating; case B, the dilemma of a state legislator in opposition 
to a bad bill; and case C, the best treatment for a problem school boy. Each 
of these cases and the five alternative solutions to be evaluated by the dis- 
cussants have been presented elsewhere (2). 

After reading a case, each group was given eight minutes to discuss the 
five proposed alternatives to solving the case problem in order to reach a 
group decision on the order of merit of the five solutions. The secretary 
recorded the group decision, after which each member was to announce 
publicly his own final rank order of the solutions so that the secretary 
could record each of them. Members were further instructed to make sure 
that everyone could learn what everyone else thought. The secretary, him- 
self, was to announce his own opinion as he recorded it. 

After the practice and’ three test cases had been evaluated and discussed 
in this manner, the groups were disbanded and the members returned to 
their own places in the classroom. Then each participant received, as a final 
check, a questionnaire asking for his private opinions about each of the four 
cases and requesting that he rank the five alternatives for each case in the 
order he favored them privately at this moment. Any departure from a rank- 
difference correlation of —1.0 between public and private rankings by each 
$ of each set of alternatives could be attributed to S’s tendency to hold private 
opinions different from those revealed publicly (aside from chance and 
memory deviations which were assumed to be of minor amounts and 
randomly distributed). This public-private discrepancy (1 — obtained rank- 
difference correlation) was calculated for each $ for each case. 5 


2. Results 


'The group secretaries were ignored, and the data obtained for the two 
task- and the two interaction-oriented Ss from the 13 groups were subjected 
to appropriate analyses of variance. No statistically significant differences 
were obtained for the different cases or the order in which they were dis- 
cussed. As is usual in group studies, the 13 groups varied significantly one 
from another regardless of other effects. In some groups, some Ss as a whole 
were more coerced than others. 
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Women as a whole exhibited a mean discrepancy of .29. For the 16 men, 
the discrepancy was only .12, significantly less than the .29 found for the 
women, quite in keeping with expectations about the greater conforming 
tendencies of college women compared to college men. 

As predicted, interaction-oriented women were more coerced (5 < .01) 
than their task-oriented peers. Interaction-oriented females revealed a dis- 
crepancy of .37, while task-oriented women showed one of only .21. However, 
no such differences were found between interaction- and task-oriented men, 
both samples averaging discrepancies of .12, significantly less than either 
feminine sample. In the absence of further data, one can only infer that the 
interaction-oriented college female is susceptible to the conformity dynamics 
proposed, while the interaction-oriented college male is not. However, in 
considering these dynamics, it should be élear that studies of groups of one 
sex restrict the range of differences in orientation within groups and observed 
coercion. Presumably, in groups containing both men and women, more of 
those highly interaction-oriented would have been women; more of those 
highly task-oriented would have been men. And as Tuddenham, MacBride 
and Zahn (9) have shown, the college women would have been more prone 
to be coerced by tke male members in the group than vice versa. Although 
the expected effects might have been revealed more readily under such cir- 
cumstances, what would have been demonstrated primarily is how college 
girls interact with college boys rather than how interaction-orientation, per se, 
influences susceptibility to coercion: 


D. Summary 


After an intensive day-and-a-half experience in sensitivity training, 24 
self-, interaction-, and task-oriented secretaries (identified by the Orientation 
Inventory) were handed written staff reports falsely disparaging their in- 
telligence, desire to learn, and sociability. In response to this ego threat, 
self- and interaction-oriented Ss reported two to three times as many de- 
fensive feelings upon receipt of these evaluations than did task-oriented Ss. 

In a second experiment, 65 Ss, in groups of five each of either male or 
female composition, first reported publicly their opinions about three cases. 
After their group disbanded, they registered their opinions again privately. 
The public and private opinions of interaction-oriented women (identified 
by the Orientation Inventory) were significantly more discrepant than the 
public and private opinions of task-oriented college women. However, no 
such differences in susceptibility to coercion was found for college men. 
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PERFORMANCE OF THE VPT WITH 
LOW-VARIANCE SAMPLES* 1 


% Middleton, Wisconsin 


E. FRANCESCO 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A recent report (2) examined particular characteristics of the VPT, with 
special reference to performance below the level that would be expected 
with random response. A prior report (1) reported the correlations of the 
VPT with the Stanford Achievement Test and a clinical assessment of 
intelligence to be r = .74 and r=.70 respectively, and the correlation 
between the two forms of the УРТ was also high, r = .86. The current 
report focuses on validity, reliability, and normative distributions for se- 
lected samples of respondents. 

The VPT is a verbal test of intelligence designed to include a large 
number of test items if a format that facilitates fast response and fast 
scoring. Two forms (A and B), each composed of 75 items, are presented 
on a single 8-1/2 by 11 IBM scoring sheet. Items are matched (e.g., neat- 
tidy) or mismatched (e.g. foot-shoe) pairs of concepts presented in a ratio 
designed to maximize a balance of items that appears plausible to respondents 
and does not invoke particular strategies of response (2). The particular 
balance utilized permits effective operation of the test below its apparent 
chance level. Theoretically, based on random response, the chance level score 
for each form is 37.5 correct. The theoretical range of responses for each 
form is 37.5 correct, the distance between chance response and all correct. 
In practice, however, the effective range of responses is larger than the 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 10, 1962. Copyright, 1964, by 
The Journal Press. 

1 The full title of the test is The Verbal Power Test of Concept Equivalents. 

Collection of data for this report would have been impossible without the 
assistance of many persons, only a few of whom can be credited here: Dr. Marion 
$. Steel, Supervisor of Psychological Services, Vocational Advisory Service; Dr. 
Ida Linnick, Chief Psychologist, Federation Employment and Guidance Service; Dr. 
John Atwood, Associate Clinical Psychologist, Elmira Reception Center; Dr. Richard 
E. Schutz, Director, Testing Center, Arizona State University; Dr. Edgar F. 
Borgatta, Cornell University; Dr. James H. Panton, Supervisor, Reception Center, 
State of North Carolina Prison Department; and Dr. Alexander W. Morrison, Di- 
rector, Vocational Consulting and Testing Division, Polytechnic Institute of 
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theoretical. range, because the test operates below the apparent chance level. 

The test has been designed for adult use, but effective use appears feasible 
with samples of persons who have only limited performance ability. Reason- 
able discrimination should be found in samples drawn from populations as 
young as 14 years of age (or sixth-grade-completion equivalent). 


B. CORRELATION or THE УРТ wit OTHER IQ Tests 


While the VPT is designed to be especially useful for screening large 
samples in a minimum amount of time with a maximum efficiency in ad- 
ministration and scoring of the test, it is also likely to be used as an estimate 
of intelligence in routine administration of social- and psychological-test 
batteries. Thus, it is particularly important to know how the VPT relates 
to an individual JQ test like the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 
or the Wechsler Bellevue I (WB-I). Several sets of data involving these 
tests are available for examination, but none of these samples is representative 
of a broad population. The standard deviation for each of these samples is 

' much narrower than that expected for general populations. This kind of a 
limitation places greater demands on a test in Order to demonstrate its 
effectiveness, since limited variance samples attenuate the magnitude of 
correlation coefficients that are found. 

A sample of 200 male adult prisoners from a Mid-Atlantic State prison 
completed form A of the VPT and also a battery of other tests. Among 
these was the WAIS. The WAIS , Total IQ score for the group was 99.0, 
but the standard deviation was only 10.4. The correlation between the УРТ 
and the WAIS was r= .62. Correlation of ће VPT with two additional 
tests was also available for this sample: with the Revised Beta Rating, 
r= .57, and with the Wide Range Achievement Test, r = .69. 

Data collected from a vocation advisory service in an Eastern metropolitan 
area provided three groups for which the WB-I was jointly administered 
with the VPT form A. The groups utilized were males 16 to 19 years of 
age (N — 66), females 16 to 19 years of аре (N = 22) and males 20 to 
30 years of age (N = -27). The mean IQs for these samples on the WB-I 
were 108.1, 104.2, and 108.5 respectively, but the standard deviations were 
only 10.7, 9.9, and 9.9. Thus, the samples represent somewhat higher than 
average performance on the WB-I, but, like the previous sample, the standard 
deviations indicate much narrower distributions of performance than in the 
general population. Correlations between the WB-I and the VPT were 
found to be .58, 64, and .68 for the samples. Additional test data available 
for the samples involved the Minnesota Clerical "Tests, and correlations 
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between the VPT and the Numbers score were .27, .42, and .17 respectively 
for the samples, and the Names score correlations were .47, .53, and .39. 

A, third sample, for whom scores on the WAIS and the VPT form B 
were available, was provided by an advisory service of an Eastern technical 
college. In this sample of 114, the mean WAIS IQ was 120.0, but the 
standard deviation was only 7.4, indicating a high-performance group with 
only a very narrow band of differentiation on JQ. For this sample the correla- 
tion of the WAIS with the VPT was .34. 

It is of value to indicate a few additional correlations of the VPT with 
other tests. An Eastern metropolitan employment-guidance service, for ex- 


= ample, provided scores for 122 males and 62 females on the Otis SA and 


on the УРТ form B. Mean IQs on the Otis were 118.4 and 116.5 respec- 
tively, with the standard deviations of 10.8 and 10.1. Again, this represented 
a high-performance-level sample with a relatively narrow distribution of 
scores. The correlations found were .50 and .47 respectively. 

For a sample of 108 sophomores at an Eastern Ivy League University, 
scores were available for the SAT, which had been administered prior to 
entry into college. The average verbal score was 599.6 and the mathematics 
score was 595.8, with standard deviations of 64.4 and 77.8 respectively. Cor- 
relations of the VPT forms A and B were .52 and .54 to the verbal 
score, and .21 and .28 to the mathematics score. 

For a group of 143 housewives participating in a leader-training program 
and representing a well-educated group in a small urban center (mean 1 
age — 41.2), scores were available on the VPT forms A and B and the 
Quick Word Test, Level 1, Form A. Correlations found were .77 and .80 
respectively. 

Finally, data were available for a sample of 152 prisoners at an Eastern 
reception center. Persons in this sample all had prior performance in testing 
of MA = 14 or more. Forms A and B of the VPT were administered, and 
data were available on other tests. Correlations of the VPT forms to the 
Quick Word Test, Level 1, Form A, were .72 and .76; to the average 
reading score of the Stanford Achievement Test, .55 and .64 respectively; 
to the average arithmetic score, .41 and .47; and to the Nebraska Alpha, 
.65 and .65. 

In summary, the VPT appears to correlate at a very substantial level 
with individual (Wechsler) tests as well as group tests, even in samples 
of very restricted. distribution of performance ability. It would be expected 
of course, that much larger correlation values would occur in samples more 
representative of the general population. It should be noted, further, that 
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the figures reported are product-moment correlation coefficients and that no 
inflationary corrections have been introduced (such as correction for at- 
tenuation due to the unreliability of criteria). - 
Tables 1—3 present a summary of selected normative distributions for 
the VPT. Data are given for forms A and B, and in the case of six 


TABLE 3 
SELECTED NORMATIVE DISTRIBUTIONS FOR THE VPT (continued) 
Eastern Technical College Eastern Employment Eastern Prison 
Sample (Advisory Service) Guidance Service Reception Center 
Grade Unselected Unselected Prior MA = 14 
Sex M M F M 
= 
Sample Size 114 122 62 152 
Form B B B A B 
Decile 
9 63 61 61 54 52 
8 60 57 56 49 47 
7 56 54 53 47 45 
6 55 51 50 > 46 42 
5 з 48 48 44 40 
4 51 45 46 42 39 
3 50 42 43 39 37 
2 48 40 39 37 35 
d 1 46 36 36 33 32 
TAB N.A. N.A. N.A. 70 


Note: N.A. — not available. Y 


samples from an Eastern Ivy League University the mean score for the 
two forms is given. Reliability data in the form of the product-moment cor- 
relations between the forms is given as the bottom row of each table when 
available. "The lowest between-form correlation reported in any experience 
has been .61 and the highest, .94. In general, as has been suggested previously, 
these correlation coefficients bear a relationship to the characteristics of the 
sample. Some indication of the restrictions on distributions for these samples 
,may be indicated by examining the decile scores. For example, all six samples 
‘from the Eastern Ivy League University indicated a higher performance 
for persons aboye the second decile (the top 80 per cent) than persons 
below the eighth decile (bottom 80 per cent) in the Eastern prison reception 
center. In other words, less than the top 20 per cent of the prison re- 
spondents were performing in the same range as 80 per cent of the college 
respondents. 
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C. SUMMARY 


Validation, reliability, and normative distributions for the VPT are pre- 
sented. In general, the correlations of the VPT to individual and group 
forms are substantial, and it is evident that in samples representative of 
the general population correlations would be much higher than reported 
here. Reliability figures, as represented by the between-form product-moment 
correlation coefficients, appear to be satisfactory, ranging from .6 to .9 or 
more, depending on the characteristics of the sample. 

General norms for the population are not presented, although it would 
be possible to calibrate the VPT on the basis of its correlation to other 
tests. Such normative data and norms based on more representative samples 
of the population will be developed subsequently. Since the VPT is designed 
to be a highly efficient screening “or classification device, however, it is ex- 
pected that the utilization of local norms in application will be common 
and appropriate. 
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BOOKS 


Now that there is a special APA journal completely devoted to the publication of 
book reviews, it is no longer necessary that other journals emphasize such publica- 
tion. It has always been our conviction that book reviews are a secondary order of 
publication unless they carry information that is as equally important as the book. 
However, the publication of book titles is a very important service, and we shall 
continue to render that service. 

In any given issue of this journal, we may continue to publish one or more book 
reviews, but we do not consider such publication a major function of this journal. 
In line with this policy, we can no longer pay for such manuscripts. 
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